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MODERN IRISH POETRY 
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Smnator, Mr. JoHn J. WALsH 
In THE HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS HALL, OctosmrR 28, 1919 


The essence of a literary discussion is criticism, implying 
analysis, comparison and appreciation. And yet the lecturer 
cannot altogether ignore the demand of: his audience to be en- 
tertained as well as informed. 

My difficulty has been mainly that of selection from a won- 
derful varied field of choice. Indeed, the more I studied the 
subject, the nearer impossible seemed any selection which 
would adequately set forth the tenderness, intensity and imag- 
ination of the modern Irish poets. 

I can merely name in passing him who really produced the 
awakening known as the Irish literary revival, Standish James 
O’Grady, whose enthusiasm and idealism were inflamed by a 
chance discovery of O’Halloran’s “History of Ireland,” from 
which he first learned the grandeur of Erin’s past. In that 
past O’Grady immersed himself. We no longer read history as 
a mere chronicle of facts. The poet and novelist are more to 
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be relied upon for the spirit of history than are the annalists. 
As Shakespeare is now recognized as England’s supreme his- 
torian, so is O’Grady chief in the realm of Irish bardic history. 
The first concerted effort to give a new impulse to Irish 
poetry resulted in a wee book, with the title “Poems and 
Ballads of Young Ireland,” published in 1888.. Herein we 
find legends, fairy-tales—the spirit of the fields and woods and 
of the Irish countryside—the very lines along which Irish 
poetry has developed. Love of country, religious feeling and 
devotional sensitiveness to the beauties of Nature are the char- 
acteristics of one of the contributors to this little book,— 
Katherine Tynan, who, until the coming of Yeats, was regarded 
as the poet of greatest promise in Ireland. This bit of Miss 
Tynan’s verse almost sets itself to music: 
“QO green and fresh your English sod, 
With daisies sprinkled over; 
But greener far were the fields I trod, 
And the honied Irish clover. 


“O, well your skylark cleaves the blue, 
To bid the sun good-morrow ; 
He has not the bonny song I knew, 
High over an Irish furrow. 


“And often, often I’m longing still, 
This gay and golden weather, 
For my father’s face by an Irish hill, 
And he and I together.” 

The most widely known name in modern Irish literature is 
that of William Butler Yeats. Poet, dramatist, novelist, and 
essayist, he holds commanding sway in every department of 
literature. From Yeats’ perfect dramatic poem, “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire,”—portraying the very essence of Celtic folk- 
lore,—I take a song: 

“Kor the wind blows out of the gates of day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 
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And the lonely of heart is withered away. 
While the fairies dance in a place apart, 

Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air; 

For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair; 

And even the wise are merry of tongue; 

When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung, 
The lonely of heart must wither away.” 


The purpose of Yeats’ poetry is to play upon the moods and 
emotions that do not function in our common, everyday life 
of action and energy. He expresses this idea in some fine lines 
called “Shadowy Waters,’—lines which exhibit the motive of 
all his poetry: 

“. . . All would be well 
Could we but give us wholly to the dreams, 
And get into their world that to the sense 
Is shadow, and not linger wretchedly 
Among substantial things; for it is dreams 
That lift us to the flowing, changing world 
That the heart longs for. What is love itself, 
Even though it be the lightest of light love, 
But dreams that hurry from beyond the world 

- To make low laughter more than meat and drink, 
Though it but set us sighing? Fellow wanderers, 
Could we but mix ourselves into a dream, 
Not in its image on the mirror.” 

Yeats is truly Irish. They are all idealists, these poets, 
loving nothing but the perfect. Only in dreams may the per- 
fect be found, wherefore they are dreamers, that they may 
love the perfect and have it to love. 

Let us turn for a moment to Lionel Johnson, who, as a 
master of melody, rhythm and cadence, ranks with Yeats. His 
work is the fruit of an intellectual rather than emotional 
patriotism. Despite his asceticism, however, he has many im- 
passioned lines of deep feeling and soft twilight beauty. His 
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love for Ireland is notably manifest in “Ways of War,” dedi- 
cated to the Irish patriot, John O’Leary—a poem too long to 
give in full and too good to give in part. 

Another of the Irish poets, notable for fervid patriotism, is 
Nora Hopper. Her works are also exquisitely imbued with the 
melancholy music of an old, forgotten day. 


“Silk of the kine, do not those great waves grow 
Weary of lashing granite shores of thine? 
Shores that decay and death will never know, 
Silk of the kine? 
“Are not thy soft eyes tired of shade and shine, 
And thy kind lips aweary, drinking so, 
For many years, a black and bitter wine? 
Take comfort, gra machree; the years are slow, 
Yet bring the day (tho’ not for eyes of mine) 
When thou shalt rise up crowned above thy foe, 
Silk of the kine.” 


And here is “Corrymeela,” by Moira O’Neill, taken from her 
“Songs From the Glen of Antrim.” “Corrymeela” is Irish of 
the Irish,—tender and wistful, hovering between tears and 
laughter,—between good poetry and natural utterance from 
the lips of an Irish peasant: 


“Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 
An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it. 


“There’s a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyant the heavy 
trees, 


This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the hummin’ o’ the 
bees ; 


I wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through 
the heat 


Past Corrymeela, wi’ the blue sky over it. 
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“The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews. 
There’s not the smallest young gossoon but thravels 
in his shoes. 
I’d give the pipe between me teeth to see a barefoot 
child. 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the low south wind. 


“Here’s hands so full 0’ money an’ hearts so full 0’ 


care, 

By the luck of love! I’d still go light for all I did 
go bare. 

‘God save ye, colleen dhas,’ I said; the girl she thought 
me wild. 


Far Corrymeela, an’ the low south wind. 


“D’ye mind me now the song at night is mortal hard 
to raise 
The girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase; 
When onct I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis Vl be 
back again— 
Ay, Corrymeela, in the same soft rain. 


“The puff of smoke from one ould roof before an Eng- 

lish town! 

For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I’d give a silver 
crown, 

For a curl o’ hair like Molly’s—ye’ll ask the like in 
vain, 

Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the same soft rain.” 

That Moira O’Neill did not exhaust her gift of humor may 
be seen reading some of her bright pieces: 


“Tun Grand MatcH” 
“Dennis was hearty when Dennis was young, 
High was his step in the jig that he sprung. 
He had the looks an’ the sootherin’ tongue,— 
An’ he wanted a girl wid a fortune. 
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“Nannie was grey-eyed, an’ Nannie was tall, 
Fair was the face hid undher her shawl, 
Troth! an’ he liked her the best o’ them all,— 
But she’d not a thrawneen to her fortune. 


He be to look out for a likelier match, 
So he married a girl that was counted a catch, 
An’ as ugly as need be, the dark little patch,— 
But that was a ‘thrifle’ he tould her. 


“He met pretty Nan when a month had gone by, 
Aw’ he thought, like a fool, to get round her he’d try; 
Wid a smile on her lips and a spark in her eye, 
She said, ‘How is the woman that owns ye?’ 


“Och! never be tellin’ the life that he’s led! 
Sure many’s the night that he’ll wish himself dead 
For the sake of two eyes in a pretty girl’s head,— 
An’ the tongue o’ the woman that owns him.” 
The concensus of critical opinion today gives us George W. 
Russell as the most vital and versatile mind in Ireland today. 
He truly sings to us in 


“Tim GREAT BreatH” 


“Tts edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 
Withers once more the old-blue flower of day: 
There where the ether like a diamond glows, 
Its petals fade away. 


A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air; 
Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows; 
The great deep thrills, for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows. 


I saw how all the trembling ages past, 
Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 
Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes her last 
And knows herself in death.” 
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William Larminie is another poet whose verse is a tribute 
to the power of the influences which stirred the intellectual 
life of Ireland during the first years of the revival. I do not 
quote him here because excerpts suitable for brief illustration 
do not show the eminence of this master poet. He must be 
read at length. 

With the publication of a book entitled “New Songs,” in 
1904, some shining names were written across the Irish Lit- 
erary sky,—among the most promising being Seumas O’Sulli- 
van and Padraic Collum. I cannot forbear quoting O’Sullivan’s 


“TULLABY” 


“Husheen, the herons are crying 
Away in the rain and the sleet, 
Flying and flying and flying, 
With never a rest to their feet. 


“But warm in your coverlet nestle, 
Wee bird, ’til the dawn of the day, 
Nor dream of the wild wings that wrestle 
In the night and the rain and the gray. 


“Come, sweetheart, the bright ones would bring you 
By the magical meadows and streams, 
By the light of their dreaming they build you 
A house on the hill of your dreams. 


“But you stir in your sleep and you murmur 
As though the wild rain and the gray 
Wet hills with the winds ever blowing 
Had driven your dreams away. 


“And dearer the wind in its crying, 
And the secrets the wet hills hold, 
Than the goldenest place they could find you 
In the heart of a country of gold.” 
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Another poet who steals into the heart,—a poet of twilight 
and evening star, and the sigh of the wind over the hills and 
waters of an Ireland that broods and dreams, is William AIl- 
ingham. As examples of his power to produce pictures in a 
few words, I give you two little lyrics :—(p. 25) 


“Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of Spring, 
White clouds on the wing; 
What a little thing 

To remember for years,— 
To remember with tears!” 


“A sunset’s mounded cloud, 
A diamond evening start; 
Sad blue hills afar; 

Love in his shroud. 


Scarcely a tear to shed; 

Hardly a word to say; 

The end of a summer day ; 
Sweet love dead.” fi 


Patrick MacGill is a young Donegal Irishman who joined 
the London Irish Regiment. In verse and prose he has com- 
posed a strange and terrible book. I quote from a poem writ- 
ten in the trenches :—(p. 26) 


“But the men who stand to their rifles 
See all the dead on the plain 
Rise at the hour of midnight 
To fight their battles again. 


“Hach to his place in the combat, 
All to the parts they played, 
With bayonet brisk to its purpose, 
With rifle and hand grenade. 
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“Shadow races with shadow, 
Steel comes quick on steel, 
Swords that are deadly silent 

And shadows that do not feel. 


“And shades recoil and recover, 
And fade away as they fall 
In the space between the trenches 
And the watchers see it all.” 

I have compressed a score of themes into one, for every poet 
I have mentioned is entitled to his own day in the court of 
your affections. For the sake of that spirit of beauty inherent 
in every human being, neglect not henceforth the poets of Ire- 
land. They were and are dreamers, for they believe in im- 
mortality, and, with our own John Boyle O’Reilly, that 

“The dreamer lives forever, 
The toiler dies in a day.” 

These men dreamed of beauty; their only worship was the 
worship of the beautiful; their only pursuit, the quest of the 
unattainable; their only currency, the gold of imagination,— 

“.. _.. the one or two who hold 
Earth’s coin of less account than fairy gold; 
Their treasures not the spoil of crowns and kings, 
But the glad beauty of the heart of things.” 


THE EXCEPTIONAL 
PRESIDENT SOUTHWICK’S ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS ON 
OPENING Day 


Emerson swings wide her welcoming doors today at the open- 
ing of her fortieth scholastic year. You are forty times 
welcome! 

There is a reason why you have enrolled here rather than in 
some other professional school. There are many schools. I 


fh 
(1) 
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make no criticism of any, and for some I have high praise. 
ut you came to this college because you learned that here 
you would find something not ordinary. I shall try to explain 
why Emerson has this appeal of the exceptional.” 

Forty years ago this autumn, Charles Wesley Emerson or- 
ganized a school in one large room and a tiny anteroom. He 
began with a group of a dozen students. He was singularly well 
trained for his chosen work. He had made a profound study 
of oratory, had read widely in general literature, art and phi- 
losophy, possessed some knowledge of law, and had devoted 
two years to the study of medicine. He was learned in theol- 
ogy and had been a preacher of distinction. Moreover, he was 
a man of commanding personality, great magnetism, an orator 
whom the people heard gladly and followed willingly. It is 
not a matter to be wondered at that the school should gather 
momentum, the big room and the tiny anteroom should be 
outgrown, larger quarters and yet larger demanded, until the 
institution, established by the exceptional man, and for twenty 
years illumined by his spirit and dominated by his will, should 
become the largest and most popular school of its kind in the 
country. After twenty years of brilliant success, ill-health 
compelled Dr. Emerson to relinquish his teachings, and soon 
thereafter he died. 

It is usually true, as Ralph Waldo Emerson has wisi that 


_ an institution is but the lengthened shadow of one man. Many 


people believed Emerson College would go out of existence 
when Dr. Emerson’s guilding hand was withdrawn, or that it 
would dwindle into an insignificance foreshadowing a death 
no less certain if more lingering. They said this and said it 
freely.’ That was twenty years ago, and today Emerson is en- 
tering upon its fortieth year. 

That Emerson neither perished nor languished is due partly 
to the fact that, although what I have said of Charles Wesley 
Emerson is true, I have not yet told all the truth. While most 
of the truths uttered by him had been proclaimed by earlier 
teachers, even as far back as Cicero and Quintilian, neverthe- 
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less, his formulation, organization, and vitalization of those 
truths, and the spirit with which he infused his teachings were 
his own, and they were in sharpest contrast to the mechanical 
and imitative instruction of most of the teachers who were his 
contemporaries. In a way there is nothing very new in the 
plays of Shakespeare—not a plot that can be called original. 
Yet Shakespeare’s plays are perhaps the most original things 
in literature. He took his stones from quarries owned and 
worked by other men, but from them made statues they could 
not make. Not only had Dr. Emerson vision and conception. 
He outlined a pedagogy that was sound and has met the test 
is of time. This is one of the reasons his work did not perish 
twenty years ago. 

There is another reason. Associated with Dr. Emerson were 
younger men and women who saw the truths he was teaching 
and caught the fire, and whose teaching burned with the same 
spirit. Some of these younger men and women were more than 
sounding-boards or human records that could only reproduce 
what they had heard. They could and did carry on the work. 
They were able to work out certain things the founder had 
aimed at but had not yet attained, and to complete the circle 
of applied principles in teaching of which he had drawn so 
large and so splendid an are. They could relate the work to 
that of other institutions of learning, win recognition for it 
from universities and boards of education, and apply the truths 
proclaimed by Charles Wesley Emerson to the varying needs 
and educational standards of the day. This is another reason 
why the institution which began as an exceptional institution, 
and so remained during the twenty years its founder lived and 
wrought, has remained exceptional for another twenty years. 


There is another reason. The vitalizing spirit of helpfulness 
of forty years ago is the vitalizing spirit of the Emerson of 
today. It is true that only during the last few years has a 
private enterprise been raised to the plane of collegiate recog- 
nition and established its four years’ course with strict college 
entrance requirements. It is only during the past few months 
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that it has secured the endorsement of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, effected an exchange of courses on equal terms 
with a great university, and been accorded by the Legislature 
power to grant degrees. These advances are recent history. 
But they were made possible only through the “Emerson 
Spirit,” through the persistence of the informing, pulsating 
spirit of human service. We were frankly informed that one 
of the reasons why Emerson received the endorsement of one 
of the most conservative of state boards of education was that 
it was evident Emerson was not a business masquerading as a 
school, but was non-commercial both in purpose and adminis- 
tration, and that it was doing what is usually attempted only 
by institutions sustained by public taxation or made impreg- 
nable by heavy endowments. 


Writing to us previous to her arrival in Boston, one of our 
new students asked if she should go directly to her dormitory 
or report at the “Administration Building.” Doubtless she 
was surprised not to find an administration building. //Had 
Emerson been conducted as a commercial school there might 
have been an administration building. But to own a building 
was not Emerson’s first goal of endeavor. Had such a struc- 
ture been erected from the tuitions of students and the profits 
of a business conducted on the plan of asking as much and 
giving as little as possible, the College would have had neither 
the endorsement of the Board of Education, nor the power to 
_ grant degrees; nor would she be exchanging courses with a 


“@) leading university: “Those who directed her fortunes esteemed 


breadth and quality of service above bricks and mortar. They 
said first, Emerson must grow in breadth and height and thick- 
ness. While her genius as an exceptional school and her mis- 
sion as a professional school must be preserved, standards must 
be raised and a quality of service offered which is usually re- 
garded as possible only in institutions buttressed by endow- 
ments or carried bodily by public taxation. Great universities 
and colleges, with their museums, laboratories, libraries and 
Sweep of shaded campus, are not sustained by the tuitions of 
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students. If one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars is 
paid per year by the individual student, the great college must 
immediately turn to the appropriation from the State or to the 
income from endowments and add from one hundred to three 
hundred more dollars to meet the deficit caused by the pres- 
ence of that student within its walls. Thus it becomes ap- 
parent what it has meant to raise Emerson to her present 
standing and recognition and to offer the quality and breadth 
of instruction students now receive. ’ Emerson is exceptional. ) 
because of the dominant spirit which has characterized her 
from her humble beginning—the spirit of service—aye, and of 
sacrifice, when only by sacrifice could that service be rendered.” 
So the youngest student will discover, that which the oldest 
has long understood, why he finds a four years’ course, and 
college entrance requirements, and university exchanges, and 
degrees, but as yet no administration building. He will come 
to see why Emerson, when she could not have both at once, set 
heart and mind upon the one attainment rather than upon 
the other. ; 

"No college can be made of bricks, nor because of bricks“) 
endure for forty years. Nevertheless, a good picture is de- 
serving a fitting frame. A fine stone needs a right setting. A 
college doing a worthy work should be housed in a building 
well equipped, appropriate to the genius of its work, worthy 
within and without of the dignity and the value of its contri- 
bution to the great cause of public education. Emerson’s next 


Wi 


goal of endeavor must be that same “Administration Building.” 


“As students you have sought Emerson rather than some other _ 
school because you wanted the exceptional in an institution!’ > 
And I am sure that as individuals you want to be exceptional 
students. You have come that your horizons may be broad- 
ened, your appreciations quickened, that you may be stronger 
men and women—physically, intellectually, spiritually. “You 
have come that you may be trained as specialists, and become : 
more efficient, more helpful, more successful. That is a good _ 
purpose!// And if, deep down in your heart, you mean to become 7) 
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something more than ordinary, to lift yourself up into the 
smaller class of the Exceptional—The Elect in whatever pro- 
fession you may follow, that is an even better purpose. That 
may be, and if you follow the right path it will be. " 

There are common people—herds of them—and there are 
some uncommon people. Think for a moment of the qualities 
that have to do with one’s personal relationship with his fel- 
lows. These qualities have nothing to do with his talents, 
special gifts, fame or intellectual attitude. The great divine, 
Jonathan Edwards, is said to have snapped out a warning to 
a youth who meditated making an offer of marriage to a young 
woman of aggressive piety, famous for punctilious attendance 
upon all the regular services, and all the extra ones besides, 
but whose peevish acidity rendered her unendurable to the few 
who knew her well. “Young man,” said he, “there are some 
women whom the grace of God may live with but you can’t!” 


You have many acquaintances and some friends. With how 
many of them would you risk the close companionship of a 
Summer together in camp, and chance the pettiness, shirking, 
selfishness, the clash of wills, or the slough of utter boredom? 


‘) (It is the exceptional person, the rarely exceptional person, who 


can meet the tests of weekly, daily, hourly intimate association! 
* In your heart you want to be an exceptional student. It is 
trite to tell you “there is room at the top,” for you know it is 
precisely there—that it is the man who is something that the 
man on his right hand is not, who can do work that the man on 
his left cannot, the one who has developed a personality, a 
power, a quality that is unusual, who wins honor, place and 
influence. You want to be that one. ” 


There are several things that make possible the career of the 
exceptional man or woman. Today I will speak of but one of 
them, and I select that one because of its vital relation to the 


great field of art in which you are working. If you mean to 
be exceptional—if you have the slightest hope of being so, you 
must change your tastes. 
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First, you must examine yourself and discover what you like. ~ 
most—what you really care for, and what makes you happiest!! 


Is it good dinners, dances, fine dresses, artistic hats, “good 
times,” to be thought well of by others, and to be popular in 
your set? Probably you do care for all these things, and there 
is no reason you should not. All of them are good. But having 
such tastes does not make you an exceptional person. Every 
Tom, Dick and Harry, and “the female of the species,” has 
these tastes. Whether they can indulge in them or not, every 
scrub-woman and every bootblack shares these tastes with you. 
You may like these things, but if you have the faintest hope of 
being an exceptional person these tastes must not master you 
and control your choices. While you may love these things, 
you must love other things more. You must have other tastes. 

Just where do you stand today—you who mean to become 
something more than ordinary? Do you prefer to look at the 
gingerbread red and gold filigree of a “moving picture palace” 
or at three broken pillars of a Greek temple? Most people 
prefer the filigree. If you are one of them you must change 


that taste if you want to get anywhere in art. ‘Do you get 7) 


greater enjoyment from a serial in Hearst’s or Cosmopolitan, 
or Red Book than from a novel of Dickens or Thackeray? Very 
likely you do. Most people do. But you must change that 
taste or you will never become that for which you came to 
Emerson—an interpreter of literature.’ A girl came here a 
few years ago and impressed upon us that she aspired to be a 
platform artist. She wanted the regular course but insisted 
that she be excused from the literary work, frankly telling us 
that she “didn’t like literature.” And yet she wanted to be an 
interpreter of it! When the absurdity of her position was 
pointed out she still claimed exemption on the ground that she 
“had had authors.” She might have added that she had had 
measles, and was immune to both! 


Do you really get more pleasure from jazz than from “The yi 


Moonlight Sonata”?/) Do not dodge the question by saying, 
“T like both, and sometimes I’m in the mood to enjoy one and 


(aan 
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' sometimes I want the other.” Which would you spend the 
half-dollar for if half-dollars are not plentiful? Or which of 
those “moods” come oftener? If it is the jazz mood, you need 
not be ashamed of it—it seems to be the prevailing mood with 
most of the ordinary people. But until you change that taste 
you won’t become exceptional in the realm of music. And if 
your tastes, however real and honest, are merely those of all 
people, and if these tastes rule your life and control your 
choices, and you mean to let them so continue, abandon all 
thought of qualifying for The Elect in either the life of art or 
in the art of life. You don’t belong, and by no sort of burglary 
can you break in. Or if you fancy your present tastes are un- 
changeable, like the color of your eyes or the shape of your 
nose, that they are yours for better or for worse, you must be 
content with the satisfaction of the common herd and resign 
all ambition to pull yourself away from it. 

Happily, tastes are not final things. Many years ago there 
was organized in this city what is today the most famous 
orchestra of America. It was established by-a far-sighted and 
great-hearted Bostonian who sought to change the tastes of 
his fellow citizens. It is said that he has since endowed the 
orchestra with a million dollars. In the earlier years, I am 
told, Major Higginson paid the annual deficit. There were not 
enough lovers of great music in this city to support the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Fortunately attendance upon the con- 
certs became fashionable almost at once. It was quite “the 
correct thing” to subscribe to the series and to be seen at the 
concerts. In those early days I used to enjoy watching the 
face of some well-garbed patron whose lack-lustre eyes and 
nodding head were but sign manuals of utter boredom. Like 
many of his neighbors, he was sitting there because it was the 
correct thing to sit there, and thinking, with Touchstone, 


‘When I was at home I was in a better place.”’ 


Probably the next year he came again, probably for the same 
reason. Nevertheless, he got more from the programs. His 
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taste was being changed. If he is there today—and very likely 
_ he is—it is because he loves great music. One man has changed 
the tastes of a city, and Boston blesses him for doing it. 


But Henry Lee Higginson paid a price for this change of 
tastes. You and I must pay a price for a,change of tastes. 
We must pay the price of effort if we would love that which 
we should love, but realize that we do not love. It is my hope 
that you will say on this opening day: “I will change my tastes. 

I will learn to like best the things that are recognized to be the 
best by those who know. I will give my tastes an upward 
slant.” 

Yes, that is it—an upward slant! A certain minister at the 
close of a twenty year pastorate asked a deacon in his church 
for an honest criticism upon his preaching. After some hesi- 
tation and many kindly words of praise, the deacon said: “I 
think the fault of your preaching is that it is too horizontal.” 

You must give your tastes an upward slant, and this means 
the prescription and practice of mental athletics. Take your 
reading as a single illustration. Some of it, like the lightest 
of light magazine matter—Cosmopolitan, Red Book, etc.,—is 
below the level of your general thinking and capacity of appre- 
ciation, and the slant is downward. The reading of good stand- 
ard authors—Scott, Dickens, George Eliot, Longfellow, Kip- 
ling—is more nearly on a level with your understanding and 
average capacity of appreciation. If you read only such lit- 
erature your tastes, like the minister’s preaching, will stay 
upon the horizontal. On the other hand, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Plato, Browning, give to most of you new problems—real 
mental exercise—the slant is upward. “If you would change)» 
your tastes in literature, in art, in life, increase in gamut — 
and quality of thinking and qualify for admission into the 
exceptional, yon need not abjure the light reading whose intel- 
lectual slant is downward and which presents no problems of _ 
any sort and merely diverts or rests. Such things have their/ 2.) 
place. Nor need you neglect the reading upon the horizontal — 
that follows familiar and delightful paths of thought and 
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appreciation. But you must resolve highly to devote a certain 
and a liberal amount of time every week to those things, the 
slant of which is upward—things which as yet you cannot 
honestly say you enjoy, and which are not easy, but a real, 
unfeigned appreciation of which is essential to all who seek a 
place among those who understand art and life and can inter- 
pret them, who feel that they have a contribution to make to 
humanity, who have some vision of their own unlocked poten- 
tialities, who say in their hearts, “I will follow the gleam.” } 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF SPEECH EDUCATION 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Art, in any of its various forms, is divided into two very 
distinct, but very closely related parts. The painter must 
have an eye for color, a sense of proportion, a feeling for at- 
mosphere, a tremendous desire to put on canvas what he sees 
and feels that other people may feel the thrill, may sense the 
beauty which inspired him to give expression to his idea. But 
no matter how big the idea, how beautiful the color, how strong 
the desire to give expression to the art vision, the world can 
never benefit thereby until the genius of the artist has been 
augmented by a scientific knowledge of color combination, 
mixing of oils, exact measurement, the right brush to use, and 
why. Then must come practice until the hand becomes used 
to the tools, the eye sees at once what is needed and the right 
harmony of light and shade is produced instinctively. 


The musician, no matter how strongly he desires to give ex- 
pression to the harmonies he feels, must not only know the 
science of musical sound, major and minor scales, chords, keys, 
pitch, rhythm and time and their proper relation to each other, 
but must spend hours, weeks, years working to free the agents 
thru which he is to express his idea to the world. The arm, 
the hand, the finger must not thru any lack of training, prac- 
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tice or flexibility come between the idea and its expression. 
The scientific knowledge of the technique of any art, and the 
practice to make one sure and swift and true in the use of the 
tools are absolutely necessary before the inspired artist can 
make his idea a gift to all mankind. The technique without 
the inspiration is futile. The inspiration without the scientific 
knowledge of how to give it form, is useless. 


The art of expressing thought thru speech is just as great an 
art as any other. To be able to help a group of people to broader 
sympathies; to quicker response to human needs, to keener joy 
_of life, to a bigger conception of what is real and true; to make 
them laugh; to make them think—these are some or the privi- 
leges of the artist, no matter thru what form of art the expres- 
sion comes. To interpret the great masterpieces of literature so 
that the listener may feel somewhat of the thrill, the joy, the 
compelling force which caused the writer to give his idea to 
the world, is the work of the dramatic artist. To stir men and 
women to thought and action, to sway, to persuade by the force 
of one’s own speech—this is the work of the orator. The sec- 
ondary school is not the place from which to turn out the fin- 
ished artist in either of these lines, but the boy and the girl 
in the secondary school can and should learn to speak with 
ease, directness, simplicity and force; to take what he has 
learned in his various classes and present it to others clearly, 
logically, in good English, and with a voice that is pleasing to 
hear; to articulate well, enunciate distinctively, pronounce 
words correctly; to overcome the self-consciousness which so 
often comes with adolescence, and which, if not overcome, 
leads to tightness of jaw, mumbling of words and a harsh, 
squeezed or throaty voice. In short, in the secondary school, 
the student should learn to use the tools, and should gain a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of effective speech 
upon which he may build further as education, training, ex- 
perience and the development of imagination, ideals and pur- 


pose give him more to express. 
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That department in the secondary school in which the boy 
and girl learns to express his own thought and to interpret 
the thoughts of others, thru speech, is greatly handicapped 
because there has not yet been found a name for it which is 
acceptable to all who specialize in the teaching of speech. The 
work is known in different schools under the names of oral 
English, oral expression, public speaking, dramatic art, etc., 
no one of which adequately expresses the idea of the work to be 
done in such a department, and most of which name only one 
phase of it. The publication issued by the Association of 
Teachers of Speech, is called The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education, and the editors of this magazine are working to 
have the name “Speech Education” adopted universally in 
schools and colleges. 


There are three agents by means of which human beings 
express thought, namely: words, voice and body. These three | 
agents are equally important and interdependent, and all 
necessary to the expression of thought thru speech. There is 
no need of any lengthy argument to prove this assertion, it is 
a self evident fact. The reader has only to think back to the 
times in his own life when the most eloquent speeches, and 
those most far-reaching in their influence were made, not only 
without the use of words, but probably without the use of 
voice as well. 


This brings us to our second problem. In many schools 
there is no special teacher and the whole burden of the work 
in public speaking and debate, as well as interpretation and 
coaching of plays falls upon the teachers in the history and 
English departments. This is not only unfair to the teachers 
in these departments but usually unsatisfactory in its results. 
Having taught English in secondary schools for six years, I 
feel that I can understand the problem from that side as well 
as from the side of the special teacher. The English teacher 
can, and I believe should, teach oral composition just as thor- 
oughly as she does written composition, but unless she has 
had special training in the teaching of speech she cannot teach 
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the correct use of the speaking voice nor give the work which 
is necessary for freeing the body. She knows the result of 
etfective speech, recognizes that there should be more emphasis 
here, and a different inflection there, is probably a good speaker 
herself, but, as a rule, the only method she knows for getting 
results with pupils is to say it for them. An imitation of the 
finest thing in life is merely an imitation—it can never be the 
real. : 

We all agree that perhaps the first requirement for effective 
speech is a message to give, something sufficiently worth while, 
so that one is justified in taking the time of the listener. The 
- second requirement is to be able to construct what one has to 
say in forceful and well chosen words; that the idea shall not 
be hidden in loose and ungrammatieal sentences or weak and 
incoherent paragraphs. But necessary as these things are, 
they alone will not make a speaker. Thought cannot be ex- 
pressed by means of spoken words without the use of the voice, 
and the human voice expresses at all times the state of the mind 
and the body of the speaker. If the speaker says in words “I 
am sorry for you” while his voice sounds cold and harsh, the 
listener feels that he is not sincere. If the speaker says, “I am 
intensely interested in you,” and his body says, “I am bored to 
death,” the listener feels the lack of interest in voice and body 
more strongly than he does the interest expressed in the words. 

The voice and the body should be so free and so flexible and 
so trained by practice that they will naturally, and without 
any seeming effort on the part of the speaker, express the same 
idea that is being expressed thru the words that he is using. 
As long as the body comes between the speaker and his audi- 
ence, that is, if the listener thinks of the speaker’s body, either 
because of movement or for lack of it, he is distracted and 
loses much of the thought which the speaker is trying to ex- 
press. So, if the voice is harsh, high pitched, rasping, tight, 
lacks romance, or for any other reason calls attention to 
itself, the idea which is being presented loses much of force and 
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effectiveness, and sometimes the mind of the listener wanders 
off the subject entirely. 

The training of the voice and the body should be undertaken 
only by those who have spent years in careful study in prepa- 
ration for the work. The man or woman who has been trained 
to teach English or history or home economics is no more fitted 
to teach vocal and physical expression of thought than the 
trained teacher of manual training is fitted to teach singing 
or the violin, unless he has specialized along both lines. It is 
not fair to either English or history department to thrust 
“speech” work upon it. The departments of English, history and 
speech education should be very closely allied and the teacher of 
expression of thought thru speech, properly trained for the 
work, should know how to relate his work to other departments 
so that no time shall be lost by unnecessary duplication of the 
work. 


The third problem which confronts us is the fact that the 
public, as a whole, so little understands our work and its real 
purpose. Many people think that a speaker can be made in a 
few weeks’ time, if not sooner, because they do not realize the 
long months of training necessary to make the student master 
of the tools he has to use. It sometimes takes years to over- 
come bad habits of speech and a false idea of what good speak- 
ing really is. What are some of the tools we must learn to use 
before we can speak well? As I have already stated, words, 
voice and body are the three agents by means of which thought 
is expressed. Let us for the present leave the oral composition 
to the English department, and discuss the voice and body 
tools. There are organs of articulation, larynx, pharynx, soft 
pallet, hard pallet, tongue, teeth and lips. Good articulation 
depends upon the correctness of the mold thru which the sound 
passes, and the mold is made by the relation of these organs 
of articulation to each other. Clear, distinct enunciation de- 
pends upon the flexibility and ease with which one can change 
from one mold to another. Articulation and enunciation, to- 
gether with correct pronunciation, i. e., a knowledge of the 
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elements which go to make up the word, and its correct syllable 
accent, may be summed up under the one very much abused 
and terribly overworked word “elocution.” A good speaking 
voice depends upon good breath control, the use of all the reso- 
nant chambers, and practice in projection of tone, that which 
enables a speaker to be heard all over an auditorium without 
any effort on the part of speaker or listener. The effective 
speaker is both painter and musician. Just as the painter must 
learn to use his tools by working on canvas so the student of 
speech must learn to use his tools by painting a picture on his 
canvas, the minds of his listeners. The ultimate instrument 
upon which he plays is the feelings, the emotions, the imagin- 
ation of his listeners. Here is where the attention of the 
speaker must be directed after he has thoroughly mastered his 
subject. When the pupil has studied his subject carefully and 
knows the purpose of the author, whether that author be him- 
self or another, his own interpretation of the thought will be 
far better than an imitation of someone’s else interpretation, 
but his voice and body must be free enough to reinforce the 
idea and make it easy for the listener to understand. 


There are many other things which come into the work of a 
department on speech education, to go into which would be 
too technical for this article. It has been my purpose to try 
to bring out what seems to me three important problems to 
be solved in speech education in the secondary school today. 
These are first, a name for the work which shall be adequate, 
acceptable and in general use; second, a teacher, specially 
trained, and one who knows how to correlate his work with 
that of other departments in the schools; third, the education 
of the general public to a realization of the purpose of an ex- 
pression department, and the importance of voice and body 
training in its relation to speech. 


EvizABETH M. Barns, 
Teacher of Expression in the Boise High 
School, Boise, Idaho, E. C. O., 798. 


a 


Miss Penick spent the greater part of the summer on the 
Chautauqua Circuit with the Affiliated Bureaus. She also 
read at the International Lyceum and Chautauqua Convention 
held at Chicago, [llinois, in September. 

President and Mrs. Southwick conducted the Emerson Sum- 
mer School at Mont Eagle, Tennessee, this year instead of , 
Knoxville as in previous years. 

In behalf of all E. C. O., the Staff extends a most cordial 
“Welcome Home” to Mr. Kenney. His presence among us 
again after his long government service is a crowning feature 
to this all-promising year of our Alma Mater. 

Mrs. Willard’s summer was spent at Sargent Camp in Peter- 
boro, New Hampshire. 

The greater part of Mrs. Hick’s summer passed in working 
for the realization of Emerson’s oldest dream: dormitories. 
To her untiring efforts we owe the four spendid houses in which 
all new “dormites” are established. 


Miss Smith’s return to college was somewhat delayed by the 
serious illness of her aunt. 


In addition to his classes at Emerson, Dr. Ward is teaching 
' ten classes in Current Events thruout the city. 

Mr. Henry Lawrence Southwick announces his twentieth 
annual course of interpretative recitals to be presented in Hunt- 
ington Chambers Hall beginning October the fifteenth at eight 
o’clock. The series this year will be devoted to Modern Drama. 
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PROGRAMME 
October 15 
Herod ; : : : ; Stephen Phillips 
Henry Lawrence Southwick 
October 22 
David Copperfield . : : : Charles Dickens 
Walter Bradley Tripp 
October 29 
Experience , : ; 6 George V. Hobart 
Margarette Josephine Penick 
| November 5 
A Doll’s House : 4 : ; d ; Henrik Ibsen 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick 
November 12 
Disraeli ; ; Louis N. Parker 


Charles Winslow Kidder 
November 19 


Major Barbara . f ; } ? , G. Bernard Shaw 
Maude Gatchell Hicks 


TuurRspAyY MorninGc LECTURES 


October 2 
Symphony Music : ; ; Mrs. Carolyn Kaharl 
Illustrated by use of Grafanola 
October 9 


Emerson Philosophy in Relation to Moral Education 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick 
October 16 


Relation of Music to Literature ; Mrs. Carolyn Kaharl 
Illustrated by use of the Columbia Grafonola 
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October 23 
Irish Poetry . 3 : : ; : Ex-Senator Walsh 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


A class in Children’s Theatre has been established this year 
under the direction of Miss Imogene Hogle. Plays are put on 
every Saturday afternoon in the Huntington Chambers Hall 
by members of the class. 

The plays thus far presented are: On October 18, “Alice in 
Wonderland” in three acts; on the following week, October 25, 
“Nimble-Wit and Fingekin” and “On Hallowe’en.” 


TO A “PROCTOR” 
(Apologies to R. K.) 


If you can be awake in time each morning 
To fix your room, and look in others’ too, 
To see that no stray garments are adorning 
The furniture—that beds are not askew; 
If you can keep one eye upon the parlor 
(When it is nearing ten o’clock at night) 
And ring the bell which will dismiss the caller, 
Can say “go home,” and still can feel polite. 


If you can well enforce the study hour 
And see that sharp at eight the nonsense ends; 
If you can strictly use your proctor’s power, 
And, using it, can still keep all your friends, 
If you can have the lights out when they should be, 
And in these duties you shall not once blunder, 
Your record sheet will be all that it could be, 
And furthermore, my dear, you’ll be a wonder! 
Ne Ba//7AL. 
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EDITORIAL 


The games and frolics of summer are over. It has been a 
good season, and a jolly one for most of us. And it was with 
regret that we felt the vacation days slipping through our 
fingers. But we packed our “holiday moods” away with our 
bathing suits and tennis rackets. And with an air of true 
purpose, we set our faces “studyward,” thinking our games 
must give place to more urgent demands of Shakespeare and 
Browning and Tennyson. 


This last, however, would seem to be a mistake. For in 
these days of competition and labor troubles, everything we 
do takes on a certain “gaminess” of quality, and it almost be- 
comes a motto to “Play the Game.” After all, we usually find 
the most worth-while things are those that have this “gami- 
ness” about them. The things that have no venturesomeness 
are very apt to be tame and ordinary. And they can well be 
taken care of by people who are either unwilling or unable to 
face danger or undertake risk. 
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I do not mean what is usually meant by the phrase “taking 
chances.” That might even be termed the negative side of my 
statement. For my venturing implies marching forward— 
forging beyond the limitations of past records. It includes 
such things as bigger Recital selections than we have ever at- 
tempted before—deeper and more earnest thinking in our 
analysis study—stricter attendance, to rehearsals. This is, in 
terms of E. C. O., “playing the game.” To venture into some 
new ideas in the developing of our scene-work; to spend time 
on research in connection with our themes, not being content 
with merely having written a paper, but to make our thought 
so original as to even risk saying something never said before; 
to “dare” ourselves into new fields of analysis and subtleties 
of interpretation; and withal to maintain the spirit of com- 
radeship with those about us in the Dorms and Class Rooms— 
that is “Playing the game” and playing it with a venture. 

We who have the advantage of student life in Boston and 
the inspiration and guidance of so fine a faculty as our own, 
now at the opening of this tremendous reconstruction year, are 
we going to be content with merely following in the path of 
those who have travelled the way before us? Or are we going 
to undertake things with the spirit of venture and plow new 
furrows in the field? Come, Emersonians, let us “play the 
game.” 


THE REVEALED SECRET 


Though I, surprised, was present 
At love’s great miracle, 

I put my hand across my mouth 
And swore I would not tell. 


And then the dawn proclaimed it; 
It spoke in sun and rain; 
’T was heralded by sun and moon— 
The oath I took was in vain! 
—Harry Kemp. 
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A REINCARNATION OF RIP VAN WINKLE 
(In Two Acts) 
Act I. Time—November, 1918. Scene—Dean Ross’ Office. 
CHARACTERS—‘ Dean” “Rip” 


(Dean seated at his desk, beside the window, through which a 
dull light filters. Enter Rip, who has just awakened from lis 
sleep.) 

Dran—Good morning, Rip—glad to see you, old chap. 

Rirp—’Morning, Dean,—what’s the news? 


Dran—O, nothing much—things running along pretty 
smoothly,—-same’s always. 


Riep—I see Emerson does not have her own building yet. 
Dran—No, not yet. But we’re still hoping. 
Rirp—Granting degrees? 

Dran—No,—no degrees yet. But we're after ’em. 
Rie—’Stoo bad! Any dormitories? 

Dran—No dormitories either. But they’re coming. 
Rie—Soon? 

Dran—Don’t know exactly. Hope so! 


Rip (in discouragement)—No use, Dean, for my staying 
around just now. I might just as well go back to sleep. Vil 
call ’round again after another nap. G’ day! (Hait Rip) 


CURTAIN 
Act II. Time—November, 1919. 


Scene—Same as Act I. But the room bristles with system and 
order, and is filled with a flood of golden light from the 
broad window at Dean’s desk. 
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CHaARrAcTERS—Same as Act I. 

(Dean at his desk, busily writing. Telephone rings.) 

Dran—Hello,—yes, Dean Ross speaking. Sorry, Madam, 
but I see people only by appointment. I must refer you to my 
Secretary, Miss Hutchins. She will arrange for an interview 
probably the last of the week. 

(A knock sounds at the door. Enter Miss Hutchins.) 

Miss H.—Rip Van Winkle to see you by appointment. 

Dran—Well, well,—show him in. 

(Exit Miss Hutchins. Enter Rip.) 

(Dean rises. Cordial greeting.) 

Dran—Well, well,—same old Rip, eh? 

Rirp—Not by a great deal. Everything’s changing these days. 
Keeps me busy to keep pace with the times. How’s Emerson? 

Dran—Never better! 

Rip—Degrees? 

Dran—Yes, indeed—B.L.I.—going to be granted to 1920. 

Rip—Good—good—good! Dormitories? 

Dran—Yes, sir! Three of ’em! 

Riep—You don’t mean it! 

Dran—O, yes, I do—and you should see our Freshman class. 
Twenty-five per cent larger than last year. 

Rie (rubbing his hands wm delight)—Splendid—indeed— 
wonderful. Come out to lunch with me at the Plaza, and we 
will celebrate,—and talk it all over.—Now, no objections! Yes, 
I know you’re busy—all those letters and appointments and 
everything. But this is a great day. Thisis anevent. It is the 
fulfillment of my dearest dream. And we must celebrate. 

(In joyous mood, they both don their wraps and gleefully 
depart.) 

CURTAIN 

The audience of Emersonians applaud enthusiastically, and 
they bustle around to tell the glad news. The spirit of rejoic- 
ing reigns throughout the old halls. And each is determined 
to do her part to maintain the Alma Mater in the highest honor 
of her newly-found prestige. 
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Tuer RELIGIOUS VALUE oF PortTic SympatTHy 


A series of addresses to be delivered on Friday evenings, at 
eight o’clock, in the chapel of the Old South Church, by Rev. 


George A. 


November 
November 
November 
December 
December 


December 


Gordon, D.D. 
7—Sophocles, Arnold. 
14—-Dante, Longfellow, Tennyson, Carlyle. 
21—Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Milton, Arnold. 
5S—Milton, Wordsworth, Longfellow. 
12—Burns, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Emerson. 
19—Shelley, Browning. 


THE OLD LOVELINESS 


Old books, old friends are best, 

Old things are loveliest: 

Old houses, and the glamour of old days, 
The olden peace, the olden, quiet ways. 


Old gospels, and old dreams! 

With new delight life teems 

When these are read, when these are told: 
All youth at last grows old. 


In bleak December, lo! 

A whirlwind of white snow. 
O heart! lost April then 
Seems wonderful again. 


Yet dream new dreams, be glad 
For all the soul once had. 
Old books, old friends are best— 
Old love is loveliest! 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President . ; , : Marion Hawthorne 
Secretary-Treasurer . hs Bernice Caswell 


. At the first meeting of Students’ Association, plans were 
discussed for improving conduct among the student body. A 
campaign was also started for the payment of the old student 
debt. Everyone working, we hope to relieve the Association 
of this burden before another season opens. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


On October 10th, the Y. W. C. A. opened their year with a 
tea held in Room 10. It proved to be a pleasant social after- 
noon. é 

The Y. W. C. A. is planning many treats and surprises, and 
extends to all Emersonians a wish for a successful and happy 
year. 

On Columbus Day a hike was arranged by the Y. W. for the 
school, and particularly for those unacquainted with New 
England country, when “October’s bright blue weather” makes 
it a riot of color. Not the least enjoyable feature of the trip 
was the substantial and appetizing lunch (in which “hot dogs” 
played a significant part) prepared by the members for their 
appreciative guests. 


CANADIAN CLUB 


The first meeting of the Canadian Club was held on Thurs- 
day, October the sixteenth. At this meeting the officers for the 
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year were appointed as follows: President, Marguerite Por- 
ter; Vice-President, Pearl Atkinson; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Moffat; Ways and Means Committee, Winnifred Symington; 
Reporter, Effie Hue. 


SENIOR 


Miss Beryl Van Natta spent eight weeks at Camp Chequesset, 
on Cape Cod, this past summer as dramatic counsellor. After 
returning to her home, she had as her guest Miss Kathrine 
Smith, who spent the greater part of the warm season study- 
ing at Harvard. 

During the summer Bernice Caswell acted as Supervisor of 
Playgrounds in Manchester. Under her charge there were 
eight playgrounds, sixteen instructors, and sixteen hundred 
children. A historical pageant was presented by the children 
before an audience of 2000 in an out-of-doors stadium. 

The senior class of 1920 is glad to welcome Miss Veroqua 
Petty, a graduate of 1910. Miss Petty, after spending several 
years teaching in the South and West has returned to Emerson 
to take her degree. 

Marguerite Porter read at a Union Social in the Baptist 
Church, in Putnam, Conn., on Friday, Sept. 26th. 

The Falmouth Public Library was fortunate in having Cath- 
rine Perry as Story-Teller this summer. 

Gretchen Dillenbeck gave a number of selections to a very 
appreciative audience at Jacob Sleeper Hall on the evening 
of October 17. | 

Mary Glenn Phillips gave a program of miscellaneous num- 
bers at Church Hill, Tennessee, for the benefit of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. 

Bessie H. Wilt conducted classes in physical culture, expres- 
sion and children’s plays during the summer months in Ridge- 
ville, Powers, Dunkirk and Redkey, Indiana. 
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Ethel Berner spent the summer months on the Swarthmore 
Chautauqua Circuit, doing dramatic and recreational work 
among the children of the various towns. 

Another Emersonian in business—Emmelyn Huif had occa- 
sion to utilize her expressional training this summer at her 
own tea room in North Edgecomb, Me., where she conducted 
a thriving business enterprize during the tourist season. She 
named her venture “The Marie Antoinnette.” Refer to your 
Automobile Blue Book, EK. C. O.-ers, and next summer when 
you are on your way to Bar Harbor or other Maine resorts, 
you can make a trysting place of the Marie Antoinnette. 


JUNIOR 


Ten programs were given by Mildred Oakes in Vermont dur-, 
ing the summer. 

Mary Borax gave violin solos andl ae for the Knights 
of Pythias in Revere, July 10th. 

Ethel Kelley presented a program for the Ladies’ Guild in 
Stoughton, Mass., August 3rd. 

The Y. W. C. A. on Beacon Street was entertained with 
readings by Huey Geiger, October 3rd. 

Mary Lang conducted a class for children in folk songs and 
expression during her vacation, in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A pupil coached by Katherine Capron won first prize in a 
speaking contest June 24th, in Boonville, N. Y. Miss Capron 
also gave an evening recital for the Presbyterian Brotherhood 
sometime in August. 

Ruth Baird gave readings throughout the summer in Ridge- 
way, Pennsylvania. 

During the latter part of June, Elvira Dean presented a pro- 
gram for the Twentieth Century Medical Club of Boston. 

Margaret Sheetz of Quakertown coached a play there in 
August. 
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During the summer vacation Betty Fromen played in the 
Lyceum Players Stock Company in New Britain, Conn. 


Jennie Williams gave a recital in the Watt Street School, 
Pittsburgh, August twenty-first. 


Rebecca Berkowitz spent the greater portion of her vacation 
in social settlement work. 

Ida Minevitch read for the Red Cross and at the Jewish 
Welfare Hut at Camp Devens on June twenty-fourth. 


Ardis Hackman entertained at several social peste 
throughout the year in Peru, Ill. 


SOPHOMORE 


The Misses Grace and Mildred Reade attended the summer 
session of the Northfield Seminary. 


Margaret Donahue read at The Tavern in Mansfield recently. 
Helen Fisher studied at Harvard this summer. 


Margaret Brown was recalled to her home because of her 
mother’s illness and will not be able to return until next year. 


Bonnie Sowers read several times during the summer at 
Ridgeway, Pa. 


FRHSHMAN 


The first meeting of the Freshman class of 1919-1920 was 
held on Wednesday, October 8th, at which meeting the officers 
were elected for the year as follows: President, Meade Sea- 
well; Vice-President, Doris Plaisted; Secretary, Marjorie 
Vaughan; Treasurer, Charles Joralemon. 

Under the careful, capable and cheerful guidance of Presi- 
dent Seawell and the other officers, the Freshman class is 
hoping for the finest school spirit, and a very successful year. 
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SORORITIES 


‘KAPPA GAMMA CHI 

Kappa Gamma Chi extends cordial greetings to all Emer- 
sonians. | 

The Chapter House this year is at 281 Newbury Street. 

The following members have returned: Millis Caverly, Ethel 
Berner, Margaret Strunk, Myra Marsh, Leila Watson, Agnes 
Mahoney and Gladys Teahan. 

Kappa Gamma Chi welcomes as new members Mary West, 
Lucille Page, Hileen O’Brien, Alice Lemon, Anne Brown, and 
Venus Ochee. 

Kappa Gamma Chi celebrated their house-warming at a tea 
Sunday afternoon, October twenty-sixth. 

It is with real joy that Kappa Gamma Chi welcomes Millis 
Caverly back to school after her illness during the summer. 

Ruth Parker attended the students’ conference at Silver Bay 
in June, after which she was the guest of Selina Mace at 
Keeseville, N. Y. 

Mary West read at Greenfield, Tennessee, this summer to an 
audience of three thousand people. 

Hileen O’Brien spent the summer at the beach at Allerton, 
Mass. 

Ethel Berner read recently at Malden, the Y. M. C. A. of 
Boston, at Woburn, and for the D. A. R. at Weymouth. 

Agnes Mahoney vitalized her vacation months by doing 
private teaching in her home town, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Isabel Goheen is much recovered in health, and hopes to be 
back at college for the second semester. 


ZETA PHI ETA 


Zeta Phi Eta wishes old and new Emersonians a pleasant 
and prosperous year, and desires all students to know that the 
latch string of the Chapter House is always out for them. 
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Our opening tea and reception was held on the afternoon of 
Sunday, September twenty-eighth. At which time it was our 
privilege to entertain a large number of the faculty and student 
body. 

Rosemary Hilton and Lucille Morris spent the summer 
months as dramatic counsellors at the Junior Sargent Camp 
for Girls at Peterboro, New Hampshire. 


We regret that Frieda Viljoen will be unable to be with us 
this year, but rejoice that she is to have the opportunity of 
appearing in a London play with notable English players dur- 
ing the winter. 

Ella Marie Williams and Katherine Smith remained in Bos- 
ton to attend Harvard Summer School. 

On Monday evening, October twenty-first, it was our great 
pleasure to be entertained by Dr. Black’s reminiscences of his 
school days spent with Barrie and Stevenson at Edinburgh 
University. 

Alpha Chapter rejoices with Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Closson 
in the birth of a little daughter, Mary Caroline. Mrs. Closson 
was formerly Betty Darnell, 718. 

Virginia Sherman was counsellor of dancing and dramatics 
at Camp Oueka, Pocono Mts., Pa. While there she read the 
play, ““Peg o’ My Heart,” to an appreciative audience. 

Zeta is proud to welcome the following new members: Maude 
Taylor, Mary Lang, Kathleen Pate, Louise Ballou, Margaret 
Sheetz, Huey Geiger, Edna Seivers, Betty Stewart, Bernice 
Caswell, Elvira Dean, Beryl Van Natta. The fraternity is 
now represented by twenty-three members at Emerson. We 
are happy to include in this number two Epsilon girls, Elsie 
Weil and Eleanor Williams of Atlanta, Georgia. 

We regret that ill-health should have prevented Marguerite 
Hall from returning to school. Edythe Blewitt plans to sail 
for England in the spring, and Marion Kenney is teaching Eng- 
lish and Expression at the Ellsworth High School, Elisworth, 
Maine. 
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Zeta’s interest in the Children’s Theatre has prompted her 
to provide the means whereby eleven children will be enabled 
to attend each performance thruout the season. 


During the summer Marguerite Porter read for the Women’s 
Institute of New Brunswick, the Y. W. C. A. of Boston, and in 
Putnam, Conn. 


Frances Shulze has entertained on numerous occasions 
throughout the vacation period. 


b) 


PHI MU GAMMA 


The lota Chapter of Phi Mu Gamma announces that its new 
home will be located at 324 Commonwealth Avenue. 


The following members of Phi Mu Gamma have returned to 
school: Gretchen Dillenbeck, Katherine Capron, Polly Collins, 
Helena Collins, Helen Gad, Marion Hawthorne, Madeline Mac- 
Namara, Vedah Robertson, Grace Sie Jessie Southwick, 
and Mary Wynn. 


Phi Mu Gamma welcomes the following new members: Ruth — 
Baird, Cassie Bentley, Vera DeHart, Ardis Hackman, Veroqua 
Petty, Dorothy Richards, and Irene Thomas. 


We are happy to announce that Imogene Hogle has returned 
to Emerson as a member of the faculty, having charge of the 
Children’s Theatre Work. She is also in charge of the dramatic 
department at the South End House. 


Gretchen Dillenbeck had a reading engagement at the Jacob 
Sleeper Hall on October the seventeenth. 


Madeline MacNamara and Mary Wynn have returned to 
school to capture their degrees. 


Veroqua Petty is teaching with Miss Penick in the Emerson 
Night School on Monday evenings. Veroqua filled a reading 
engagement on October twenty-first for the “State of Maine 
Club” at Malden, Mass. 
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Madeline MacNamara spent July and August as one of the 
dramatic counsellors at the Junior Sargent Summer Camp, 
Peterboro, N. H. During August she read at the Peterboro 
Golf Club. 

Madeline has also had reading engagements at The Hol- 
brook Congregational Church, South Braintree, September 
thirtieth; at the Somerville Lutheran Church, October the fif- 
teenth; at the Franklin Square House, October twenty-first ; 
and in Roxbury on October twenty-second. 

Solveig Winslow and Christine West did not return to school. 
Solveig has entered the course at Smith College, and Christine 
is attending Brenau College. 

Mrs. Robert Cutting, formerly Justine Williams, entertained 
a number of graduate Phi Mu Gammas at a house party this 
summer at Cutting’s Center Camp, St. Regis Falls, New York. 
Ann Vail and Imogene Hogle were among the guests. 

Gretchen Dillenbeck was a member of the Emerson Summer 
School in Boston. She also spent some time at Newport, R. I. 

Grace Sickles coached the valedictorian and other speakers 
for the graduation exercises of the High School at East Nyack, 
New York, this summer. 


From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon; 
But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 


In its pale fire 
The village spire 
Shows like the zodiac’s spectral lance; 
The painted walls 
Whereon it falls 
Transfigured stand in marble trance. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


710. Veroqua Petty, who has been teacher of Expression at 

Sullins College, Virginia, produced ‘Twelfth Night” out 
of doors for the commencement play. The following press no- 
tice is a clipping from a local paper. 


The Sullins campus, with its magnificent oaks and beautiful lawn, 
provided an ideal setting for the presentation of Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night” by the dramatic art class on Friday evening. The improvised 
stage with its background of green boughs and crimson rambler roses 
was in harmony with the natural surroundings, and when the various 
characters appeared in their handsome costumes of rich velvets and 
satins and the scene was flooded with moonlight, it made a series of 
pictures long to be remembered by the audience. 

The play was produced under the able direction of Miss Veroqua S. 
Petty, teacher of expression at Sullins, and was universally pronounced 
the best she has ever given at the college. 


Miss Petty has returned this fall to obtain her degree at 
Emerson. 


°i6. Ruth Southwick, after a summer spent in South America, 
is teaching Expression at the State University, Norway, 
Oklahoma. 


"16. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Beurer announce the marriage 

of their sister, Florence Fransioli, to Mr. John Carroll 
Busby, which took place on Wednesday, July sixteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and nineteen, Ashville, North Carolina. 
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716. Mr. and Mrs. William L. Blackburn announce the mar- 
riage of their sister, Gertrude Swan, to Mr. Arthur David 

Wallace, which took place on Saturday, September twenty- 

seventh, nineteen hundred and nineteen, Detroit, Mich. 


717. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hazard of Beaverlodge announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Jessie Craig, to Arthur 
Maurice Smith of Lake Saskatoon, Alberta. 


717... Dorothy Hopkins, teacher of Expression at Randolph 

Macon Institute, Virginia, successfully coached and pre 
sented three one-act plays from the Irish Drama, “The Land of 
Hearts Desire,” “Riders to the Sea” and “Spreading the News.” 


717. Helen Reed was married on July 24, 1919, to Walter 
Rutherford Peterson. 


718. Mr. and Mrs. William R. Newell announce the marriage 

of their daughter, Margaret Elizabeth, to Mr. John King 
Berry, Jr., on Tuesday, June the twenty-fourth, nineteen hun- 
dred and nineteen, at Richmond, Va. 


718. Fanny Clapp, who attended Emerson in 717-718, is teach- 
ing Expression and Pageantry at Fargo College, North 
Dakota. 


718. Bernice Duggan, who is teaching in Texas at the College 
of Industrial Arts, on April twenty-eighth read William 
Vaughan Moody’s three-act play entitled, “The Great Divide.” 


18. Announcement has been received of the marriage of Edith 
MacCulley to Luke Corlette. 


718. The wedding of Margaret Newell to Jack Barrie has also 
taken place at Richmond, Virginia. Mr. and Mrs. Barrie 
are now living in Cambridge. 
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718. Marguerite Fox attended Summer School at Hyannis 
Normal School, Hyannis, Mass., and is now teaching Eng- 
lish in the High School at Rutland, Vt. 


718. Ruth Levin is employed in the English Department of the 
High School, East Rutland, Vt. 


719. Olive Le Fevre has also entered upon the teaching pro- 
fession. She is established as Teacher of English in the High 
School at Beacon, N. Y. 


719. Mary Mahon and Louise Powers have opened a studio in 
Waltham, where they are teaching Dancing and Expres- 
sion. 3 


719. Mina Harrison has become a member of the faculty at the 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., where she wil! teach 
Expression and English. 


719. Grace Pitman during the summer has been affiliated with 
a stock company at Bar Harbor, Me. 


719. Correspondence from Mildred Ahlstrom shows a live 

and healthy interest in her work at Mayo College, Painto- 
ville, Ky., in which institution she has charge of Expression 
and Physical Work. 


"19. Oahlee Genevieve Hubbard has opened a studio in the 

Blanchard Hall Building, Huntington Park, Cal. Miss 
Hubbard plans to appear in Los Angeles and other Southern 
California cities the coming season, in programs for clubs and 
other organizations. She is at present preparing and directing 
a play, “A Modern Cinderella,” to be given in Huntington 
Park the latter part of September, by the young people of the 
Methodist Church of that place. 
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719. Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Elmer Russey announce the mar- 

riage of their daughter, Frances, to Mr. Bernard Adlai 
Rogers. The wedding took place on Thursday evening, August 
fourteenth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, at their home in 
Brookline, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers are now living at 
Gardiner, Kansas. 


719. Callie Calloway is teaching English and English History 
at Kents Hill Seminary, Kents Hill, Maine. 


719. Helen Aurand has been doing playground work during 
the summer in Bloomsburg, Pa. 


719. On July 16, Florence Cutting was married to Rey. Charles 
Pipper at Lowell. The couple plan to make their home 
in Montpelier, Vt. 


719. Sara Lewis has a position on the High School Faculty at 
Austin, Minnesota. 


719. Hilda Loersch, who has a position at the Bennett School, 

Milbrook, N. Y., is now working under Edyth D. Matthew- 
son. She is to play the leading man’s role opposite Miss 
Matthewson in a new All Saints’ Miracle Play by Florence Con- 
verse, at the Bennette School. 


719. Beulah Folmsbee is now on the Atlantic Monthly staff. 


Thru “the Staff,’ E. C. O. expresses her well wishes to all 
her Knights of the Teaching Profession. 


SpeciaL Notice To ALUMNI 


Former graduates of the Emerson College of Oratory will be 
granted the degree of Bachelor of Literary Interpretation upon 
the completion of certain requirements, provided that not 
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less than three courses as a minimum be made up at Emerson 
College. The remainder may be made up here or in equivalent 
courses at accredited colleges. 

Beginning with the session of 1919-20, two weeks of instruc- 
tion will be added to the scholastic year, making two semesters 
of sixteen weeks each. 


WHEN YOU TREAD THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


When you tread the mountain path 
With a scrip to tarry, 
Put no more within its fold 
Than you well can carry. 
Never drag the valley’s cares, 
Up steep precipices; 
Hurl them in a joyous song, 
Down the wild abysses. 


Birds shall greet you from the bough, 
The hamlet sounds grow shyer, 

The air becomes more pure and sweet 
Ever as you climb higher. 

Fill your happy breast, and sing, 
And as your old life closes, 

From every bush dear childlike thoughts 
Will nod with cheeks like roses. 


If you pause, and listen well, 
With ear attuned to wonder, 
The mighty song of solitude 
Will fill the void like thunder; 
Even a rivulet’s hurrying course, 
Even a stone down stealing, 
Will bring neglected duty by 
As with an organ’s pealing. 
—Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
(Translated from the Norwegian by Mrs. W. Archer) 
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TOUCHSTONE’S QUIBBLINGS 
Prof. Tripp: “How much time did you spend on your 
forensics last night?” 
Student: “All night.” 
Prof. Tripp: ‘How is that?” 
Student: “I slept on it.” 
Prof. Tripp: ‘Yes, it sounded like a nightmare.” 


“Ernest,” said the teacher of geography, “tell us what you 
know about the Mongolian race.” 

“T wasn’t there,” explained Ernest hastily. “I went to the 
ball game.” 


Mrs. Brown: “With this ’ere war on, I can’t afford clothes.” 
Curate: “Don’t let that keep you away from church, Mrs. 
Brown.” 


Iiririirrititiittirirtiriitr fii tii iti tii it iii iti i ir i ” 


If any of our subscribers have a copy of the December, 1915, 
or January, 1917, issue of the Magazine, the Editor would ap- 
preciate notice of the fact, as these copies are needed to com- 
plete President Southwick’s files. One year’s subscription 
will be offered in exchange for either of these copies. 
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GENTLEMEN: 
Check 
Inclosed please find P. O. Order to the amount of One 
Cash 


Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) to cover the amount of my 
subscription to Emprson Cotunce Macazine for the seven 
monthly issues comprising the season 1919-20. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Marley was dead, to begin with. There is no doubt whatever 
about that. The register of his burial was signed by the clergy- 
man, the clerk, the undertaker and the chief mourner. Scrooge 
signed it. And Scrooge’s name was good upon ’Change for 
anything he chose to put his hand to. 

Old Marley was dead as a door-nail. 

Scrooge and he were partners for I don’t know how many 
years. te 

Oh! But he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, was 
Scrooge! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, 
covetous old sinner! External heat and cold had little influ- 
ence on him. No warmth could warm, no cold could chill him. 

Once upon a time—of all the good days in the year, upon @ 
Christmas eve—old Scrooge sat busy in his counting-house. 
The door was open that he might keep his eye upon his clerk; 
who, in a dismal little cell beyond, was copying letters. 

“A merry Christmas, uncle! God save you!” It was the 
voice of Scrooge’s nephew, who came upon him so quickly that 
this was the first intimation Scrooge had of his approach. 

“Bah! humbug!” 
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“Christmas a humbug, uncle! You don’t mean that, I am 
sure!” 

“Nephew, keep Christmas in your own way, and let me keep 
it in mine.” 

“Keep it! But you don’t keep it.” 

“Let me leave it alone, then. Much good may it do you! 
Much good it has ever done you!’ 

“T am sure I have always thought of Christmastime as a good 
time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time; the only 
time I know of, when men and women seem by one consent to 
open their shut-up hearts freely, and to think of people below 
them as if they really were fellow travellers to the grave, and 
not another race of creatures bound on other journeys. And 
therefore, uncle, though it has never put a scrap of gold or 
silver into my pocket, I believe it has done me good, and will 
do me good; and I say God bless it! Don’t be angry, uncle. 
Come! Dine with us tomorrow.” 

Scrooge said that he would see him—yes, indeed, he did. He 
went the whole length of the expression, and said that he would 
see him in that extremity first. 

“T am sorry, with all my heart, to find you so resolute. We 
have never had any quarrel, to which I have been a party. But 
V’ll keep my Christmas humor to the last. So a Merry Christ- 
mas, uncle!” 

“Good afternoon!” 

“And a Happy New Year!” 

“Good afternoon!” 

But his nephew left the room without an angry word, not- 
withstanding. 

Scrooge took his melancholy dinner in his usual melancholy 
tavern; and having read all the newspapers, and beguiled the 
rest of the evening with his banker’s book, went home to his 
gloomy suite of rooms. 

As he threw himself into a chair, his glance happened to 
rest upon a bell, a disused bell, that hung in the room, and 
communicated, for some purpose now forgotten, with a chamber 
in the highest story of the building. It was with great 
astonishment, and with a strange, inexplicable dread, that, as 
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he looked, he saw this bell begin to swing. Soon it rang out 
loudly, and so did every bell in the house. 

This was succeeded by a clanking noise coming up the stairs; 
then coming straight towards his door. It came on through 
the heavy door, and a spectre passed into the room before his 
eyes. And upon its coming in, the dying flame on the hearth 
leaped up, as though it cried, “I know him! Marley’s ghost!” 

The same face, the very same. Marley in his pigtail, usual 
waistcoat, tights, and boots. 

“Who are you?” 

“Ask me who I was.” 

“Who were you, then?” 

“In life I was your partner, Jacob Marley.” 

“Mercy! Why do spirits walk the earth, and why do they 
come to me?” 

“It is required of every man, that the spirit within him 
should walk abroad among his fellow-men, and travel far and 
wide; and if that spirit goes not forth in life, it is condemned 
to do so after death. I cannot rest, I cannot stay, I cannot 
linger anywhere. Mark me! In life my spirit never walked 
beyond our counting house, and weary journeys lie before me!” 

“Seven years dead. And travelling all the time? You might 
have got over a great quantity of ground in seven years.” 

“Oh, blind man, blind man! not to know that any Christian 
spirit working kindly in its little sphere, whatever it may be, 
will find its mortal life too short for its vast means of useful- 
ness. Yet I was like this man; I once was like this man! 
Hear me! My time is nearly gone. I am here tonight to warn 
you that you have yet a chance and hope of escaping my fate. 
You will be haunted by Three Spirits. Expect the first tomor- 
row night, when the bell tolls one. Expect the second on the 
next night, at the same hour. The third, upon the next night, 
when the last stroke of twelve has ceased to vibrate. Look to 
see me no more; and look that, for your own sake, you remember 
what has passed between us!” 

It walked backward from him; and at every step it took, the 
window raised itself a little, so that, when the apparition 
reached it, it was wide open! 
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Scrooge closed the window, and examined the door by which 
the Ghost had entered. It was double locked, as he had locked 
it with his own hands, and the bolts were undisturbed. And 
being, from the emotion he had undergone, or his glimpse of 
the invisible world, or the dull conversation of the Ghost, or 
the lateness of the hour, much in need of repose, he went 
straight to bed, and fell asleep on the instant. 

The church clock tolled a deep, hollow, melancholy ONE. 
And as Scrooge awoke, light flashed up in the room, and the 
curtains of his bed were drawn aside by a strange figure,— 
like a child; yet not so like a child as like an old man. 

“Are you the Spirit, sir, whose coming was foretold to me?” 

“T am. I am the Ghost of Christmas Past. Rise, and walk 
with me.” 

The grasp of his hand on Scrooge’s shoulder, though gentle 
as a woman’s, was not to be resisted. Scrooge rose, and they 
passed through the wall, and stood in the busy thoroughfare ~ 
of the city. It was made plain by the dressing of the shops 
that here, too, it was Christmastime. 

The Ghost stopped at a certain warehouse door, and they 
went in. 

At sight of an old gentleman in a Welsh wig, sitting behind 
such a high desk that, if he had been two inches taller, he must 
have knocked his head against the ceiling, Scrooge cried in 
great excitement: “Why, it’s Fezziwig! Bless his heart, it’s 
old Fezziwig, alive again!’ 

Old Fezziwig laid down his pen and rubbed his hands. He 
adjusted his capacious waistcoat and laughed all over himself, 
from his shoes to his organ of benevolence. 

“Yo ho, there! Ebenezer! Dick!” 

A living and moving picture of Scrooge’s former self, a young 
man, came briskly in, accompanied by his fellow-’prentice. 

“Dick Wilkins, to be sure! My old fellow-’prentice, bless 
me, yes. There he is.” 

“Yo ho, my boys! No more work tonight. Christmas eve, 
Dick. Christmas, Ebenezer! Clear away, my lads, and let’s 
have lots of room here!” 

Clear away! There was nothing they wouldn’t have cleared 
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away, or couldn’t have cleared away, with old Fezziwig looking 
on. It was done in a minute. And the warehouse was con- 
verted into as warm and snug and dry and bright a ballroom 
as you would desire to see upon a winter’s night. 

In came the fiddler with a music-book, and went up to the 
lofty desk, and made an orchestra of it, and tuned like fifty 
stomach-aches. In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast, substantial 
smile. In came the three Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and lovable. 
In came the six young followers, whose hearts they broke. In 
came all the young men and women connected with the busi- 
ness. In came the housemaid with her cousin, the baker. In 
«ame the cook with her brother’s particular friend, the milk- 
man. In they all came, one after another. And away they all 
went, twenty couple at once, round and round in various stages 
of affectionate grouping. Until at last old Fezziwig, clapping 
his hands to stop the dance, cried out, “Well done!” and the 
fiddler plunged his hot face into a pot of porter especially pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

There were more dances, and there were forfeits, and more> 
dances, and there was cake, and there were mince pies, and 
plenty of beer. When the clock struck eleven, this domestic 
ball broke up. Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig took their stations, one 
on either side the door, and, shaking hands with every person 
individually as he or she went out, wished him or her a Merry 
Christmas. When everybody had retired but the two ’prentices, 
they did the same to them; and thus the cheerful voices died 
away, and Scrooge awoke in his own bedroom. 

But it and his own adjoining sitting room, into which he 
shuffled in his slippers, had undergone a surprising transform- 
ation. The walls and ceiling were so hung with living green, 
that it looked a perfect grove. In easy state upon the couch 
sat a Giant glorious to see, who bore a glowing torch, in shape 
not unlike plenty’s horn. 

“Come in—come in! and know me better, man. I am the 
Ghost of Christmas Present. Look upon me! You have never 
seen the like of me before! Touch my robe!” 

Scrooge did as he was told, and held it fast. As he did so, 
the room and its contents vanished instantly; and they stood 
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in the city streets upon a snowy Christmas morning. Scrooge 
and the Ghost passed on, invisible, straight to Scrooge’s clerk’s ; 
and on the threshold of the door the Spirit smiled, and stopped 
to bless Bob Cratchit’s dwelling with the sprinklings of his 
torch. 

Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, Cratchit’s wife, dressed out but 
poorly in a twice-turned gown, but brave in ribbons, which are 
cheap, and make a goodly show for sixpence. She laid the 
cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchit, also brave in ribbons, while 
Master Peter Cratchit plunged a fork into a saucepan of pota- 
toes. And now two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came 
tearing in screaming that outside the baker’s they had smelt 
the goose and known it for their own! 

“What has got your precious father then? “And your brother 
Tiny Tim. And Martha warn’t as late last Christmas day by 
half an hour.” 

“Here’s Martha, Mother?’ 

“Here’s Martha, Mother! Hurrah! there’s such a goose, 
Martha!” 

“Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late you are!” 

“We'd a deal of work to finish up last night, and had to clear 
away this morning, Mother!” 

“Well, never mind, so long as you are come. Sit ye down 
before the fire, my dear, and have a warm, Lord bless ye!” 

“No, no! There’s father coming. Hide, Martha, hide!” 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the father, 
with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive of the fringe, 
hanging down before him, and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. 
Alas for Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, and had his limbs 
supported by an iron frame. 

“Why, where’s our Martha?” 

“Not coming!” 

“Not coming—not coming upon Christmas day!” 

Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, even if it were 
only a joke; so she came out prematurely from behind the 
closet door, and ran into his arms, while the two young Crat- 
chits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him off into the wash-house, 
that he might hear the pudding singing in the copper. 
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At last the dishes were set on and grace was said. It was 
succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking 
slowly all along the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it into 
the breast; but when she did, and when the long expected gush 
of stuffing issued forth, one murmur of delight arose all round 
the board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the two young 
Cratchits, beat on the table with the handle of his knife, and 
feebly cried, “Hurrah!” 

When the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, the 
hearth swept, and the fire made up. The compound in the jug 
being tasted and considered perfect, apples and oranges were 
put upon the table, and a shovelful of chestnuts on the fire. 
Then all the Cratchit family drew round the hearth and at 
Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood the family display of glass,—two 
tumblers and a custard-cup without a handle. These held the 
hot stuff from the jug, however, as well as golden goblets would 
have done; and Bob served it out with beaming looks, while 
the chestnuts on the fire sputtered and cracked noisily. Then 
Bob proposed : 

“A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God bless us!” 

“God bless us, every one!” said Tiny Tim, the last of all. 

They were happy, grateful, pleased with one another, and 
contented with the time; and when they faded, Scrooge had 
his eye upon them, and especially on Tiny Tim, until the last. 

Suddenly, as they stood together in an open place, the bell 
struck twelve. : 

Scrooge looked about him for the Ghost, and saw it no 
more. As the last stroke ceased to vibrate, he remembered the 
prediction of old Jacob Marley, and, lifting up his eyes, beheld 
the Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come, a solemn Phantom, 
draped and hooded, coming like a mist along the ground to- 
ward him, | 

The Ghost conducted him to poor Bob Cratchit’s house,— 
the dwelling he had visited before,—and found the mother and 
the children seated round the fire. 

Quiet. Very quiet. The noisy little Cratchits were as still 
as statues in one corner and sat looking up at Peter, who had 
a book before him. 
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“And he took a little child, and set him in the midst of 
them.” 

Where had Scrooge heard those words? He had not dreamed 
them. The boy must have read them out as he and the Spirit 
crossed the threshold. Why did he not go on? 

The mother laid her work upon the table, and put her hand 
up to her face. 

“The color hurts my eyes.” 

The color? Ah, poor Tiny Tim. 

“They’re better now again. It makes them weak by candle- 
light; and I wouldn’t show weak eyes to your father when he 
comes home, for the world. It must be near his time.” 

“Past it rather. But I think he has walked a little slower 
than he used these last few evenings, mother.” 

“T have known him walk with—I have known him walk with 
Tiny Tim upon his shoulder very fast indeed. But he was, 
very light to carry, and his father loved him so, it was no 
trouble—no trouble. And there is your father at the door!” 

She hurried out to meet him; and little Bob in his comforter 
—he had need of it, poor fellow—came in. His tea was ready 
for him on the hob and they all tried who should help him to 
it most. . 

“You went again today, Robert?” 

“Yes, my dear. I wish you could have gone. It would have 
done your heart good to see how green a place itis. But you'll 
see it often. I promised him that we would walk there on a 
Sunday. My little, little child! My little child!” 

He broke down all at once. He couldn’t help it. If he could 
have helped it, he and his child would have been farther apart, 
perhaps, than they were. 

“Spectre—something informs me that our parting moment 
is at hand. Assure me that I yet may change these shadows 
you have shown me by an altered life.” 

Scrooge, holding up his hands in one last prayer, saw an 
alteration in the Phantom’s hood and dress. It shrunk, col- 
lapsed, and dwindled down into a bedpost. 

Yes, and the bedpost was his own. The bed was his own. 
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The room was his own. Best and happiest of all, the Time 
before him was his own, to make amends in! 

Running to the window, he opened it, and put out his head. 

“What's today, my fine fellow?” 

“Today? Why, CHRISTMAS DAY!” 

“It’s Christmas day! I haven’t missed it! Hallo, my fine 
fellow, do you know the Poulterer’s in-the next street but one, 
at the corner?” 

“T should hope I did!” 

“An intelligent boy! A remarkable boy! Do you know 
whether they’ve sold the prize turkey that was hanging up 
there? Not the little prize turkey—the big one?” 

“What, the one as big as me?” 

“What a delightful boy! It’s a pleasure to talk to him! 
Yes, my buck!” 

“It’s hanging there now.” 

“Is it? Go and buy it.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“No, no, I am in earnest. Go and buy it, and tell ’em to 
bring it here, that I may give them the direction where to 
take it. Come back with the man in less than five minutes, 
and I'll give you half a crown. 

The boy was off like a shot. 

“Vl send it to Bob Cratchit’s! He shan’t know who sends 
it. It’s twice as big as Tiny Tim!” 

Scrooge dressed himself “all in his best,” and at last got 
out into the streets. 

In the afternoon, he turned his steps towards his nephew’s 
house. He passed the door a dozen times before he had the 
courage to go up and knock. But he made a dash—and did it. 

“Is your master at home, my dear?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s in the dining-room, along with the mistress.” 

“He knows me. [ll go right in.—Fred.” 

“Why, bless my soul, who’s that?” 

“It’s I, your uncle Scrooge. I have come to dinner. Will 
you let me in, Fred?” 
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Let him in! It is a mercy he didn’t shake his arm off. He 
was at home in five minutes. Nothing could be heartier. Won- 
derful party, wonderful games, wonderful unanimity, won-der- 
ful happiness. 

But he was early at the office next morning. Oh! he was 
early there. If he could only be there first, and catch Bob 
Cratchit coming late! That was the thing he had set his heart 
upon. 

And he did it. The clock struck nine. No Bob. A quarter 
past. No Bob. Bob was full eighteen minutes and a half 
behind his time. Scrooge sat with his door open that he might 
see him as he came in. 

Bob’s hat was off, before he opened the door, his comforter 
too. He was on his stool in a jiffy, driving away with his pen, 
as if he were trying to overtake nine o’clock. 

“Hallo. What do you mean by coming here at this time 
of day?” 

“T am very sorry, sir. I am behind my time.” 

“You are? Yes. I think you are. Step this way, if you 
please.” si 

“It’s only once a year, sir. It shall not be repeated. I was 
making rather merry yesterday, sir.” 

“Now, Dll tell you what, my friend. I’m not going to stand 
this sort of thing any longer. And therefore—I am about to 
raise your salary! A merry Christmas, Bob! A merrier 
Christmas, Bob, my good fellow, than I have given you in many 
a year. I'll raise your salary, and endeavor to assist your 
struggling family. Make up the fires, and buy a second coal- 
scuttle before you dot another ‘i,’ Bob Cratchit!” 


Scrooge was better than his word. He did it all, and in- 
finitely more: and to Tiny Tim, who did not die, he was a 
second father. He became as good a friend, as good a master, 
and as good a man as the good old city knew, or any other good 
old city, town or borough in the good old world. Some people 
laughed to see the alteration in him; but his own heart laughed, 
and that was quite enough for him. 


And it was always said of him that he knew how to keep 
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Christmas well, if any man alive possessed the knowledge. 
May that be truly said of us, and all of us! And so, as Tiny 
Tim observed, God Bless Us, Every One! 


Lindy (Negro Love Song) 


My Lindy say she lumme, 
My Lindy say it’s so; 
My Lindy say she lumme lots, 
But why she doesn’ know. 
I bet my Lindy lumme, 
I bet her heart mos’ break, 
*Case if she didn’ lumme lots, 
She sho make one mistake. 


My Lindy say she lumme, 
She say she tell me true; 
She say she lumme such a much 
She don’ know what to do. 
I bet dat’s true she lumme, 
She lumme all she can; 
’Case if she didn’ lumme, 
Den she couldn’ love no man. 


My Lindy say she lumme, 
She say she lumme hard. 
My Lindy smilin’ all de while, 
And smilin’ ’most a yard. 
I bet my Lindy lumme, 
I bet dat make her proud; 
I bet she got right to smile, 
And maybe laugh out loud. 
—Hdmund Vance Cook. 


Traffic Cop: “Come on, what’s the matter with you?” 
Mr. Kidder (in his Ford): “I’m well, thanks, but my engine 
is dead.” 
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THE MIXING OF BLUE AND YELLOW 
By M. Durtine, 720. 


After having admitted that it is a strange subject in a 
strange place, let me ask you a question. What are blue and 
yellow? You tell me immediately that they are colors. You 
feel that you have told me all about them. In my turn I say 
you are right. They are colors——complementary colors. At 
the same time, I maintain you did not say what you thought. 
You thought pigments and misnamed your thought colors. 
Blue and yellow are both pigments and colors,—primary pig- 
ments and complementary colors. What is the difference, then, 
between a pigment and a color? Pigment is tangible and can 
be handled; color is intangible and cannot be handled. Pig- 
ment is what we know as paint. Color is light,—reflected light. 

Since blue and yellow are two widely different things, both 
pigments and colors, then we will be able to mix them in two 
different manners, with two widely different results. Let us 
mix them first as pigments. The method and the result are 
familiar. We will take some blue paint and some yellow paint 
and pour them together. Our result is green paint or green 
pigment. Green is a secondary pigment, the combination of 
two primary pigments. The second manner of mixing blue and 
yellow is not so familiar nor so easy. We will take a disc, 
half of which is painted blue and half, yellow. This dise we 
will place on a rapidly revolving wheel. As the wheel begins 
to revolve the blue and yellow parts are distinguishable. As 
the movement of the wheel becomes more rapid the two colors 
lose their identity and merge into one; the result of this 
merging is not green, as before, but dark gray light. As the 
wheel revolves faster and faster the dark gray becomes lighter 
and lighter until only a white light is seen and the colors are 
thoroughly mixed. 

What does all this mean? Perhaps nothing. To me it is a 
pleasant little analogy, a little personal experience, 2 fancy, 
no doubt. Scientific education and training I have called 
yellow, while emotional and expressive education I have called 
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blue. They are pure yellow and pure blue in my classification. 
Take for illustration a particular example. In the study of 
Shakespeare, I have imagined the dissection and word disin- 
tegration yellow, while the expressive, emotional reading of 
the lines I have imagined blue. You can follow the analogy 
easily in all literature study. It is not so easy to follow else- 
where, but it can be done. 


Coming as I did from a pure yellow school to a school so 
much made up of blue I had an opportunity to obtain both 
yellow and blue by themselves. I was able to observe an 
evolution of viewpoint, an evolution in the mixing of blue and 
yellow not conceded to everyone. I was unable at first to 
detect the yellow pigment at all here. There was so much 
blue that dazzled. I was very yellow. I knew I was yellow. 
Worse still, I was proud of it. I had no use for anything that 
was not yellow. 


Let us go back again for illustration to our Shakespearian 
text. There are two ways of reading the text, the scientific 
way and the expressive way; or, the yellow way and the blue 
way. In the reading I found here it seemed to me there was 
too much blue to balance the yellow. Let me admit here that 
my rendition of the text was disgustingly yellow. 


Still clinging to my belief in the yellow creed, I went back 
to my alma mater. Imagine if you can my surprise and horror 
when I realized that all yellow was quite as bad as all blue and 
that I myself was not as yellow as I had been or as I thought 
I was. Yellow pigment in itself did not satisfy any more than 
blue in itself. I had turned a rather bluish yellow. I began 
to observe more closely and the bluish yellow merged into 
yellowish green and then it became green. Still there was 
dissatisfaction. Green pigment was as lacking as yellow or 
blue. 

All at once I hit upon a remedy. I had made a mistake 
trying to mix blue and yellow as pigments. I should mix them 
as colors. I should reflect the light caused by the pigments on 
my dise. More than that, I should put my disc on the wheel 
of living and let it revolve, slowly at first no doubt, but grad- 
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ually faster and faster until the dark gray should become 
lighter and lighter. 

We are all discs covered with pigments. As students we are 
superabsorbent discs. We receive our pigments from the 
people around us, from those who have gone before us. But 
we must paint our discs ourselves. Our discs are in our own 
hands to do what we will with them. 

I still have faith in the yellow pigment. I also have faith 
in the blue pigment. But they must be put on a disc in correct 
proportion and mixed as colors and not as pigments, if we 
would have the white light. A blue dise or a yellow dise will 
never give white light alone on the wheel. Even a little yellow 
with the blue or vice versa is better than none. 

Let me leave this question with you. Consider your disc. 
Is it just an absorber of pigment or have you put it on the 
wheel of living hoping to see it, with proper mixing of com- 
plementary colors, some day reflect the perfect white light, 
the light of truth? 


Now—Today 


Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it. 
Boldness has charm, power, and magic in it. 
Start now, and then the mind grows heated. 
Begin, and then the task will be completed. 


Courage 


Courage is the feeling that makes weak men strong. One 
does not have to have a wonderful physique to be courageous, 
only the spirit, dauntlessness, and the knowledge that he is 
right in his conviction or undertaking, give him a claim to 
courage. | 

It is courage that leads men to victory. It is courage that 
makes all of us meet defeat with a smile. Keep smiling! 
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THE VOICE—AS AN ASSET OR LIABILITY 


Articles like the following should act as inspirations to the 
Expression student. It is the coming of “our day”—so let 
us rejoice in its arrival. But more than that—let us prove 
ourselves equal to the test implied. If the general public is 
at last recognizing the significance and importance of the 
speaking voice, and is showing itself interested in its training 
and development, it is a challenge to every advocate of public 
speaking in any of its phases. We all have “Voice Culture” 
talked to us and at us every day during our training. We 
accept it all as theoretic truth, and then immediately proceed 
to either boldly or carelessly neglect our own practice. Yet 
when a speaker appears before us, we are among the first to 
criticize, and suggest voice training to the delinquent. And 
the inevitable result is that the fatal hour comes when we are 
the speaker, and, to our immense chagrin, the criticized one. 

This article, taken from the Lycewm Magazine of October, 
1919, and written from personal observations of a kindly critic, 
re-emphasizes a long acknowledged fact that is commanding 
increasing attention. The question is, what do we, as students 
and teachers of expression, propose to do about it? And it is 
a question well worth our consideration. 

“Several times this summer it has been my privilege to take 
a little journey to a nearby town, and occupy a prominent 
part of a plank under the old familiar ‘chautauqua top,’ while 
I watched the other fellow work. However, I did not attend 
in a critical mood—I wanted only to enjoy, to learn, and 
to catch all the inspiration the speaker had to give. So 
when I became critical, it was only when the faults were so 
glaring that the majority of the audience could not fail to 
criticize. Aside from the tendency to use bad English, the 
most common fault was to use ‘bad voice.’ 

“An audience has a right to expect from the man on the 
platform pure English and choice diction, a command of lan- 
guage above the ordinary. But because he is making his 
appeal thru the medium of the spoken word, they have a greater 
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right to expect him to be easily heard, to have a voice which 
combines melody and power, a voice far better than the 
ordinary. | 

“Tf he really belongs on the platform, his voice should be 
such that his hearers find pleasure in listening to it. And on 
rare and delightful occasions I have heard just such a voice, 
and thrilled to the vibration of it. But I heard some speakers 
whose voices sounded like a cross between a crosscut saw and 
an English bulldog. Those who sat in the rear of the tent were 
sorry they could not hear the speaker—those who sat in front 
were sorry they could. You do not have to be a critic to suffer 
under the rasping qualities of a harsh voice or to enjoy the 
melody of a clear resonant speaking voice. The average indi- 
vidual in an audience feels keenly the charm of a voice which 
is well-modulated and vibrant with music; or he squirms under 
the sharp rough tones which make him feel as if he had been 
scratched with a curry-comb. | 

“Worst of all, is the so-called “reader,” generally an appendix 
to some otherwise inoffensive quartet, who recites poetry in a 
high-pitched, metallic, abnormal tone of voice, which is neither 
masculine or feminine. It is difficult to describe without using 
the word ‘abominable.’ 

“Why, O why, doesn’t some one tell the young lady to lower 
her voice and speak naturally? Why doesn’t some one have 
the courage to tell the eminent lecturer that he cannot be dis- 
tinctly heard, or that his voice is harsh and throaty. Surely 
the platform is no place to exploit a pale green, ‘woozy’ voice 
or a dark brown, ‘boozy’ voice. 

“Since the message which is given out from the platform 
must be expressed thru the medium of the speaking voice, I 
hold that no one is well equipped for the platform until he has 
developed a good voice. Further, he must know how to use 
it effectively. All this cannot be attained over night. It cannot 
be absorbed thru the pores of the skin, or applied like shoe 
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polish. Like every other worthwhile thing in life, it requires 
attention, persistent training, hard work. There is a way, 
but few there be that find it. We have many efficient teachers 
of the singing voice, but very few of the speaking voice. Yet 
it is the most practical study in the world; the instrument 
which we use daily, almost hourly. The medium thru which 
we must give out to the world practically all that we know and 
feel. Strange that it has been so neglected and overlooked. 

“In the chautauqua tents I have frequently heard these crit- 
icisms: ‘Couldn’t hear half he said, ‘That man would be a good 
speaker if he had a voice,’ ‘She talks like a parrot.” On the 
other hand, an unusually good voice wins instant commenda- 
tion. 

“It is not the intention in this brief article to outline a course 
in voice training, but simply to call attention to a very great 
and common lack in the equipment of most talent on the chau- 
tauqua platform. 

Attention is the first step. The speaking voice at its best 
is such a wonderful thing; of all music the rarest and richest, 
of all things human, the most God-like! 

“What a joy it is to listen to a speaker who has a truly great 
voice, a voice that sounds the gamut; one moment like a ringing 
bugle-call to action, the next as soft as the summer breezes that 
rock the nodding flowers to sleep; a voice rich in melody, 
expressing all the shades of thought that stir and flash in the 
human brain, voicing all the emotions that sweep the human 
soul. When we listen to such a voice, we know indeed that we 
have heard the fabled ‘harp of a thousand strings.’ ” 

. —By Bertrand Lyon. 


At the Gym 
Miss M in the midst of an exciting basketball game is 
hit on the head with the ball, and faints. As she recovers she 
hears about her a great clamoring. 
Voices: “Foul! Foul! It’s a foul!” 
Miss M (weakly): “I thought it was a mule!” 
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TEMPO IN READING 
By JosppH L&s. 
(In Boston Herald, August 20, 1919.) 


I partly agree with your correspondents who think the only 
way to read at all is to read fast. Reading at the pace at which 
many people meander thru a volume is like learning our 
national hymn by hearing “My” on Sunday, “country” on 
Tuesday, “teaser” on Wednesday, and “thee” on Thursday. 
Unless you have an unusually retentive ear you will not by that 
method get a convincing notion of the tune. The same is true 
of reading books of discussion or information. 

If Antony had had to take his speech at the rate that most 
people read social or political philosophy, Brutus would have 
remained boss of Rome until Cassius got tired of him. It is 
the rarest thing for readers when they have finished a book 
to have any notion of what it was all about. They can answer 
questions on isolated points, but have gleaned no notion of the 
ideas which the author intended to convey. By the time they 
have reached the conclusion the problem stated at the outset 
has been overlaid by the mental strata of a dozen weeks—a rise 
in stocks, a notable disappointment in love or golf, the advent 
of a new hat, the discovery of a hundred new reasons why sen- 
ators who hate Wilson cannot ratify the treaty. An argument 
loses its cogency under those conditions. 

The way to read is to read a book a day. Especially that is 
the way to learn. Parents should feed books to their children 
at some period during the learning years (for this purpose from 
ten to fourteen or thereabouts) which they can be trusted to 
devour at some such rate as that. Of course, if they are good 
books, that is all the better—Scott and Dickens for preference 
—and they will take to these if read aloud to them at first. 
But better a diet of blood and thunder than never devour books 
at all. They must strike their gait while they are young and 
gobble some kind of literature as if it were ice cream cones if 
they are ever to show real speed. 

But there is another wholly different way of reading—read- 
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ing to hear or see. It may be possible to some people to take 
in slow music at a rapid pace, to hear in three seconds Hamlet’s 
soliloquy as it should be spoken—just as they say Mozart could 
hear a whole symphony at once. But I imagine very few people 
can perform this feat. There may also be thoses who can, in a 
fraction of a second, picture how the heroine looked when she 
said: “Edmond—my lord—if I had known—” but most of us 
need a longer time adequately to call up her image. 

For literature time is the essence of the contract. I mean, 
of course, time spent in reading, not in anatomical research. 
After you have read and loved him a moderate dose of informa- 
tion on the author’s less obvious allusions may be retained, but 
acquaintance is not best cultivated at the operating table or 
the morgue. Snail pace advance, halted every other step by 
the cold douche of unwelcome information, is the favorite device 
of pedagogues for inoculating against appreciation of the clas- 
sics and has triumphed even over Shakespeare’s art. 

Of course the best medium for the best books is reading aloud 
—an art certain of rebirth when we learn that some things 
cannot be hurried. 

It is all a matter of the right tempo: speed for thought, 
unhurried rhythm for art. A reader is a person who has mas- 
tered both. 


Doers Wanted 


The teacher is looking for girls who study, not for those who 
explain why they do not study. | 


Father’s parting word to a certain Emersonian: 

“Just remember this, daughter—” 

“Yes, Daddy?” 

“You never find any epitaphs reading: ‘Here lies a cracker- 
jack jazzer.’ ” 


We deeply regret the illness which has necessitated the 
absence of Mrs. Hicks from many of her classes of late and 
rejoice that she is once more with us. 


Mr. Tripp spent the week of November seventeenth in ful- 
filling reading engagements in the South. 


The evening classes this year are being conducted on Mondays 
by Miss Penick and Miss Petty, and on Thursdays by Miss 
McQuesten and Mr. Kidder. 


During the last five week-ends Doctor Alden has been taking 
advantage of the excellent duck shooting on the Cape. 


The Thursday Morning Recitals are becoming more and more 
real events in our weekly programs. 


On October thirtieth, Dr. Leon Vincent lectured on “Carlyle.” 
And on the following week he gave us “Emerson, the Man.” 
November thirteenth, Reverend George E. Huntley came to us 
with an illustrated lecture on “Armenia—or The Near East.” 
The lecture on November twentieth was “A Reasoned Opti- 
mism,” by Mr. Charles Fleisher, of the Boston Browning 
Society. On Saturday morning, November twenty-second, a 
special lecture on “Improved Spelling” was given by Mr. God- 
frey Dewey, himself a strong promoter of this movement. 


Owing to her recent illness, Mrs. Hicks was unable to appear 
on the Artists’ Recital Course this year. And on the evening 
of November nineteenth, Dr. Black concluded this course by 
reading from Barrie and Stevenson. 
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EDITORIAL 


Christmas is with us again. And it has more of joy and more 
of sorrow in its embrace this year than it has ever had before. 
Behind the merry jingle of Kris Kringle’s bells, there is the 
deeper tone of the church chimes. And behind the glitter of 
the tinselled Christmas tree is the consciousness of so many 
saddened lives. And behind and above and around it all—is 
the great Human Heart, in its many different guises of civilized 
environment, but still throbbing to the song of Christmas, and 
striving toward that goal of living established by the first 
Christmas. 

Great things have been done since that first Christmas. And 
human experience has widened and deepened into a glowing 
richness. And yet the heart of things remains much the same. 
After all, it is just children that people the world. Some of 
them older than others, to be sure. But if you succeed in 
sounding their hearts, you will find the child-element dominant. 
And very closely allied to this potential child is the influence 
of his surroundings, established by both material environment 
and human companionship. Every life that touches his will, 
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in some measure, add to or detract from his individual wealth 
of consciousness. 

Let us consider this from an active rather than a passive 
point of view. What is to be the effect of our influence upon 
the lives we touch? We, as students, have rare opportunities 
for exercising this power, for our group-life makes possible a 
degree of contact not to be found in the more individual envir- 
onment. And where it is so easy to lose ourselves in our own 
little circle, we forget the revolutions of the great wheel of 
which we are but a spoke. 

At this Christmas season, let us seek the hub of the wheel, 
the centralizing ideal from which we as spokes radiate our 
centrifugal sparks,—for inspiration. And as when any wheel 
revolves rapidly, the spokes seem to blend into a unified body, 
so let us be brought into closer sympathy with the whole and 
lose our more selfish interests by converging them with the lives 
and problems of others. And you will be surprised to find how — 
much happier we can become by so doing. At least, you will 
admit the plan is worthy of a trial. And a more fitting time 
than the present for such a trial could not be found. 

In this issue of our magazine appears a short cutting of 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” The editor has published it—not 
on its merit as new material, for it is a selection of greater or 
less familiarity with all of us—but partly because it has been 
here arranged in a way peculiarly adapted to the public plat- 
form.as including the whole of the story in a twenty minute 
reading, and largely because it so effectively vizualizes the true 
character of the genuine Christmas Season as “the only time 
when men and women seem by one consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely, and to think of people below them as if they were 
really fellow-travellers to the grave, and not another race of 
creatures bound on other journeys.” 

With this thought revived in our consciousness, as we enter 
into the joys of this most joyous of all seasons, we will find 
Kris Kringle’s bells the merrier for the sound of the deeper 
church chimes—and the festiveness will become more truly 
happiness by reason of kindly acts cheerfully done. 
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“HELLO” 
By RoLanp CorTHELL 


(Boston Traveler.) 


I remember once hearing Professor Southwick, the famous 
elocutionist, tell a love story by simply repeating again and 
again the letters of the alphabet. He thus depicted the first 
meeting of the hero and heroine, the love at first sight of the 
former, the indifference of the latter gradually overcome by 
his wooing until an elopement was planned and executed, the 
overtaking of the unruly pair by the irate father, the stormy 
interview and happy reconciliation. All this was as plain as 
a spoken drama or a movie picture and all done by the marvel- 
ous expressiveness of the human voice. I recall this because 
it illustrates my experience yesterday as I walked up Stamford 
Street and met a man whose dress proclaimed him a member. 
of some Catholic brotherhood. He was clean-shaven and his 
face was kind, intelligent and intellectual. Just after he passed 
me I heard him utter a clear, clean-cut “Hello.” Did you ever 
stop to think how many and how different emotions that word 
“Hello” is made to express? You have heard the “Hello” of 
indifference, the “Hello” of surprise, the “Hello” of cordiality, 
the “Hello” perhaps of contempt or even ast or better the 
“Hello” of kindness or even love. . 

Every feeling of the human soul toward another is hidden in 
those five letters and can be made as plain as day itself. The 
“Hello” I heard yesterday expressed surprise, cheerfulness, 
kindness, pleasure and love. It had in it the music of the soul 
itself. I turned as it was uttered, expecting to see a man, a 
friend of the speaker. To my surprise and instant joy I saw 
instead two little children, a boy of three or four and a girl 
of six, perhaps, on a doorstep across the street. The little 
fellow had some long leaves of some plant in each hand, and 
waved them joyfully to his kind friend. The man stopped and 
spoke some words I could not hear and went cheerily on his 
way, leaving two happy children and one happy man behind 
him. I somehow felt that this kind-hearted man had not a 
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loving “Hello” for these two children merely, but for a score 
of others whom he might know. 

A “Hello” like his is as much and as clearly the index of the 
soul of the speaker as a radiant smile tells the story of a loving 
heart. In fact, one is the audible, the other the visible expres- 
sion of the immortal spirit which we can never otherwise know. 


The November issue of the Magazine contained a partial 
announcement of Dr. Gordon’s lectures on “The Religious 
Value of Poetic Sympathy.” These lectures are continuing each 
Friday night as follows: 

The Poet as the Interpreter of Great Experiences 
January second—1l. Prayer 
“Andrew Ryckman’s Prayer”; Whittier 
January ninth—2. Humor 
Hood, Holmes, Shakespeare 
January sixteenth—3. Happy Thoughts 
“We Are Seven”; Wordsworth 
“Conclusion of Sensitive Plant”; Shelley 
Afterthought; Wordsworth 
January twenty-third—4. Time and Life 
Wordsworth 
January thirtieth—5S. Man and His Environment 
Byron 
February sixth—6. The Heavenly Vision 
Arnold; Acts of Apostle Paul 
February thirteenth—7. Praise from the Highest 
Jesus’ Tribute to John the Baptist 


“Quiz” in Lyric Poetry 
Miss Strunk—Science is the result of an overworked brain! 


Only by tremendous and terrific experiences can we become 
fine and forceful artists.—Mrs. Black. | 


Two of the greatest hindrances to fine interpretation are to 
think hazily and to act feebly—Mrs. Black. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
On Friday, November seventh, Dr. Mary Emerson gave us an 
interesting talk on “Business - Business.” 
On Friday, November fourteenth, our speaker was Dr. Allen, 
who related some of her experiences in India and told us of her 
present mission in the United States. 


CANADIAN CLUB 
The Canadian Club entertained for the first time on Sunday 
afternoon, November 16th. A tea was given at the Zeta Phi 
Eta House, the home of its president, at which were present 
members of the Harvard and Technology Canadian Clubs. 


SOUTHERN CLUB 

Louise Bloodworth attended a fraternity house party at 
Yale the week-end of November fifteenth. One of the features 
of the party was the Yale-Princeton game. 

Emerson Southern Club enjoyed the dance of Boston South- 
ern Club given at the Copley-Plaza on Saturday night, Novem- 
ber fifteenth. 

Mrs. Gay of Cambridge entertained the Southern Clubs of 
Boston with a delightful tea on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember ninth. 

Elise Weil entertained as her guest, during the Thanksgiving 
holidays, Miss Betty Brown of Tuscalosa, Alabama. 

Miss Ruby Stanley spent her Thanksgiving holidays at Mil- 
ford, Massachusetts, as the guest of Eleanor Lilley. 

Marjorie Vaughan was delightfully entertained in the home 
of Grace Culbert, at Jamaica Plain, during Thanksgiving 
holidays. | 
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DEBATING CLUB 


Officers of the Debating Club—President, Bernice Caswell; 
Vice-President, Catherine Perry; Secretary, Lucie M. Knowles; 
Treasurer, Guinevere Rifenburg; Press Reporter, Sara Anne 
Hathaway; Pin Committee (chairman) Esther Cohn; Exec- 
utive Committee (chairman) Edna Culp; Assistants, Mary 
Glen Phillips, Marie Pettijohn; Decorative Critic, Lelia 
Watson. 

Radcliffe College Debating Club has challenged Emerson 
College Club to an open debate, which will be held at Radcliffe 
College, on the evening of December twelfth, at eight o’clock. 
Candidates for the representing team are now working for the 
semi-finals. The club hopes for a large representation of sup- 
port from the student body for this debate. 


CHILDREN’S THEATER DEPARTMENT 

Matinees are given weekly this year. 

The workshop aspect of the theater is retained by the per- 
formances being given under the management of the Senior 
class in their course in Play Production. The Children’s 
Theater Company is drawn from the entire college and has at 
present seventy-five members. 

Miss Imogene Hogle has charge of the class in Play Produc- 
tion and is director of the theater. 


Plays Produced by the Children’s Theater 


“The Gooseherd and the Goblin” 
“The Queen’s Tea Party” 
“Hansel and Gretel” 

“The Magic Sword” 

“The House in the Woods” 
“The Golden Goose” 

“The Three Wishes” 
“Sleeping Beauty” 

“The House of the Heart” 
“Alice in Wonderland” 
“On Hallowe’en” 
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“Nimblewit and Fingerkin” 
“The Tinder Box” 
“The Elf Child” 
In Preparation 
“The Pied Piper” 
“Sleeping Beauty” 
“The Golden Goose” 
\ “King Alfred and the Cakes” 
“The Puppet Princess” 
Copies with stage business and music may be obtained for 
a moderate sum by writing to the magazine management. 


SENIOR 

Marie Pettijohn read at the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Newtonville Wednesday night, November sixth. 

On November first, “Patty” Williams told stories to the chil- 
dren’s classes of the Central Church of Chelsea. “Patty” also 
told stories for the story telling class at the Y. W. C. A. 
October thirtieth. 

Helen Reardon is teaching in the South End House. 

- Bernice Caswell is instructing a class in Conversation and 
one in storytelling at the Y. W. C. A. 

Bessie H. Wilt gave a number of selections at Brookline 
Methodist Church in October. She appeared on other evenings 
in Malden and Mattapan. 

Anna Maguire played the leading part in “The Pageant of 
Progress” which was given ie The League of Catholic Women 
in Lowell. 

Pearl Atkinson gave a miscellaneous program at the Sturdy 
Memorial Hospital in Attleboro. 

Ethel Berner has a class of private pupils in Roxbury. 

The seniors are glad to welcome Joseph Gifford back to 
school after his army service in England. 


JUNIOR. 
Miriam Kempton read at the Franklin Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Somerville, Massachusetts, October twenty-fifth. 
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Grace Wolcott entertained at the Miss Baldwin Studio, Trin- 
ity Court, November fourteenth. 

Theresa Kilburn read at the twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Waltham, Massachusetts. 

Gretchen Dillenbeck and Grace Sickels spent the Thanks- 
giving vacation at West Point. 

Betty Fromén returned to her home in New Britain, Con- 
necticut, for Thanksgiving. 

Miriam Kempton is directing physical culture work of the 
Campfire Girls at West Somerville Baptist Church. 


| SOPHOMORE 
Elaine Fisher has been appointed reporter for the Sophomore 
class. 
Grace Reade is assisting Mrs. Tunnicliffe with the Saturday 
Children’s Class. 


Mildred Reade wishes to thank her classmates for the flowers 
they sent during her recent illness. 


We are happy to have Myra Beers, Alice Lemon and Pearl 
Quantrell back with us again. 


FRESHMAN 


Pearl Quantrell, from Idaho, was taken suddenly ill with 
acute appendicitis and was rushed to the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, where she underwent an operation. The operation 
was very successful, and we are glad to welcome Pearl back 
again, both to school and social activities. 


The Freshman class is getting busy! They have subscribed 
for approximately ten tickets for the Children’s Theater to be 
given to poor children of Boston so that some little ones may 
find pleasure in a Saturday afternoon at E. C. O. 

Helen Heath and Eugenia Terwilliger gave readings at a 
Hallowe’en Social held at the Mount Vernon Congregational 
Church, on the evening of October thirtieth. 
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SORORITIES 
KAPPA GAMMA CHI 


Kappa Gamma Chi extends most cordial Christmas greetings 
to all Emersonians. 


On Monday evening, November seventeenth, the girls at “281” 
entertained the faculty, Mrs. Hicks being the guest of honor. 


The sorority entertained the Lambda Chi Alpha Fraternity 
of Boston University at an informal dance on the evening of 
November first. It being so near Armistice Day, the party 
partook of a patriotic flavor. 


Thanksgiving was observed at “281” by a cozy fireside party, 
given on Wednesday evening, November twenty-sixth. 


Some of the Kappa alumnae who have recently visited the 
college are Stasia Scribner and Estelle Van Horn Sutherland. 
Miss Scribner is at present in charge of the English and Dram- 
atic Departments of the Bangor High School. 


Mrs. Kenney has also been a recent guest at the Chapter 
House. And we were much pleased at the opportunity of 
entertaining Mr. Godfrey Dewey, whose wife, Marjorie Kinney 
Dewey, is numbered among our alumnae. 


Ruth Parker read at the Y. W. C. A. rooms on Beacon Street 
the evening of November fifth. 

Ethel Berner entertained the Girls’ City Club on Sunday 
afternoon, November sixteenth. She also gave programs in the 
East Walpole Congregational Church, the Newton Methodist 
Church, and at social gatherings in Weston, Needham and 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Lucile Page read recently at the Baptist Church in South 
Boston and at the Congregational Church in West Groton. 

Ethel Berner entertained Marguerite Fox, ’18, during a part 
of the Thanksgiving vacation. 


Anne Brown spent Thanksgiving with friends in New York. 
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ZETA PHI ETA 


Zeta wishes one and all 
“A bright merry Christmas, a happy New Year, 
With all that is best in the way of good cheer!” 

A Hallowe’en party at “16” had as its unique feature a 
“Mock Wedding” in which Rosemary Hilton became the blush- 
ing bride of Mr. Horace de Lancy, alias Ethel Kelley. 

The first performance of the Zeta Toy Theater was given on 
Monday evening, November seventeenth. The vehicle was “The 
Maker of Dreams,” Oliphant Downes’ one-act play. At the 
conclusion of the play the Zeta Glee Club gave a short “sing,” 
after which refreshments and dancing were enjoyed. Among 
the Zeta alumni present were Mrs. Claude Fisher, Winifred 
Bent, Beulah Folmsbee and Dorothy Hanson, the latter a mem- 
ber of “Zeta Chapter.” 

Rosemary Hilton and Lucille Morris attended the Army- 
Navy game at New York. 

Virginia Sherman told stories for te Y. W. C. A. on 
November fourteenth. 

Huey Geiger has been “suping” in the Sothern-Marlowe per- 
formances both in Boston and Providence. , 

The second Zeta House Dance was enjoyed by members of 
the sorority on Thanksgiving eve. 

Bernice Caswell is conducting several evening classes for 
the Y. W. C. A. 


PHI MU GAMMA 


On October the thirty-first, Phi Mu Gamma celebrated Hal- 
lowe’en with a dance for its members at the chapter house. 

Madeline MacNamara has had reading engagements at the 
Presbyterian Church on Columbus Avenue and at the Water- 
town Episcopal Church. 

Ruth Baird read recently at the Roxbury School of Practical 
Arts. 
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Vidah Robertson spent the week-end of November fifteenth 
to the eighteenth, in New York with friends. 


Two alumnae Phi Mu Gammas, Molly Sayre Smith and 
Gladys Hunt, were visitors at the school recently. Mrs. Smith 
is again located in Cambridge for the winter. 


Cassie Bentley is doing some work at the Dorchester Settle 
ment House. Vera De Hart is also doing settlement work. 


Hills of Verdun 


Hills of Verdun, hills of Verdun, 
All silent, grim and bare; 

Tell me the story that is thine 
Of Hope, of Suff’ring, of Despair. 


I see thy forms huge, sombre, still, 
All naked in the misty gloom; 

I see thy torn peaks ’gainst the sky; 
I think of death, of fear, of doom. 


Two million men thru leaden hail 
Poured out their best, gave up their all: 
Pyramids to the dead, where stand 
Cross upon cross to Hun and Gaul. 


Pray ope thy lips, give up thy tale 
That all the list’ning world may know.— 
Thou art as speechless as the dead; 
Thou art as silent as the snow. 
—Arthur F. Winslow. 


Teacher (sternly): “Miss W——, did you take a cut Thurs- 
day 2? 
Pupil (all innocence): “Why, no; is there one missing?” 


“The best educated man is the one who goes about like a 
human sponge—absorbing something everywhere he goes.” 


790. The Class of 90 mourns the loss of Mrs. Ruhamah F. But- 

terfield, neé Felker, who died at her home in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, September twenty-third, after a brief illness. 
798. Walter B. Swift gave a summer course on Speech Cor- 

rection in July in Milwaukee. He and his students at that 
time read sixty new papers which are soon to be published. In 
August he offered summer courses in Athens, Ohio, in the Nor- 
mal College of the Ohio University and produced forty-three pa- 
pers for publication. This fall Cleveland has installed seventy- 
eight new Grade Speech teachers that Dr. Swift trained up last 
year. New York state installed this fall 101 new Speech teachers 
trained up with Dr. Swift’s methods of Speech Correction, Dr. 
Swift has now five hundred sixty-seven Speech teachers scat- 
tered all over the United States doing Speech Defect Correction 
in the public schools. 


°06. Eliza Thomas, who is teacher of Expression at the Deca- 

tur High School, Decatur, Illinois, recently coached 
“Fixing Sister,” the senior class play, which received high 
commendation from Decatur papers. 


°07. The pupils of Mattie A. Vickery recently presented a very 
charming program to a large and appreciative audience. 


09. The following is a short excerpt from a long and detailed 
account in the Waco News-Tribune of the Y. W. C. A. bene- 
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fit performance given by the Martha Fowlkes-Haun Class in 
Expression, Waco, Texas. 


The Y. W. C. A. Benefit performance given by the Martha Fowlkes- 
Haun class of expression and dramatic art at the Orpheum Monday 
evening was a big success, and notwithstanding the threatening 
weather, a large and appreciative audience was in evidence for both 
the matinee and evening performance. 


Art, beauty and tranquillity, set off to a good advantage by very 
pleasing personalities, best describes the offering as a whole. The 
stage setting in each instance was a work of theatrical artistry, 
reflecting, as it were, a clever perception of theatrical requirements 
in the art of histrionic expression. 


10. Concerning the work which Bertha Fiske is doing in her 
chosen field of art, The Sunset for September, 1919, prints 
the following article: 


As an impersonator of Chinese femininity Miss Bertha Fiske of Los 
Angeles is probably without a rival in the Occident, her field being the 
least invaded of all the mimic arts in this country. Not only has she 
succeeded in capturing the elusive characteristics of the Chinese women 
from childhood to age; she has familiarized herself so thoroly with the 
literature of the land of Confucius that her readings of translations from 
the classics are illuminating in charm and educational in value. 


711. A letter of much interest to her friends and classmates 
has been received from Estelle Wilcox. It follows in part: 


From 1912-1916 I was employed at Jennings Seminary, Aurora, IIL, 
as teacher of expression, physical culture and playground supervisor. 
In 1916 I was transferred to the Chicago Training School, which is 
under the same board as the former position, and I am still here, well 
and happy. I have also had the opportunity to take a course in physical 
education and playground organization which has been a big help in my 
work. During the summer months I work in the Aurora City Play- 
grounds, namely, “City Playground Director.” 

Next year I am hoping to be sent to South America, under the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. With all good wishes to Alma 
Mater, faculty and students, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Estelle O. Wilcox, 711. 


"11. Mr. and Mrs. Worth Brown announce the marriage of 
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their daughter, Delight Annette, to Mr. William Donald 
Martin, which took place on Thursday, October second, at 
Lakewood, Rhode Island. 


712. Elizabeth White has a position in the East Maine Con- 
ference Seminary, Bucksport, Maine. 


712. Mary Angelo Edwards is instructing in physical training 
in the Goshen Public Schools, Goshen, New York. 


713. Jean C. Welsh of Eden Park, Rhode Island, successfully 
coached and presented “The Twig of Thorn” for the Dram- 
atic Club in Eden Park. 


713. Mr. and Mrs. George A. Brower announce the marriage 

of their niece, Miss Gertrude Green, to Reverend James E. 
McCluney, which took place on Sunday, August twenty-fourth, 
in Sanford, Florida. 


713. Alice Love Esmond is a teacher of English and Expres- 
sion at Mrs. Dow’s School, Briarcliff Manor, New York. 


713. Phyllis Moorhead is filling a position at the Junior High 
School, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


714. Florence Bean is engaged in Social Service Work in New 
York City. 


716. Jessie Smith is teaching at the Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


716. Olive Grover, who is teaching in Northampton, writes as 
follows: 


My work here is very pleasant. I have not many pupils in Expression 
2s yet, but they are coming in, a few at a time. This year, instead of 
the apparatus work in the gymnasium (which has been taught here for 
twenty-five years) I am giving the Emerson exercises. 
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717. Alice White is doing Social Service Work in New York 
City. 


717. Martha Marie Allen, who has been doing Y. W. C. A. 

work in France, spent a few days at the Zeta Chapter 
House this summer before assuming her duties as assistant to 
Eleanor Jack, 718, who is head of the English Department in 
the State Normal School at Commerce, Texas. 


717. Helen Reed was recently married to Walter R. Peterson 

at her home in West Acton, Massachusetts. Carol V. 
Walker, 717, was maid of honor and Helen Bartel was one of 
the bridesmaids. It is probable that Mr. and Mrs. Peterson 
will make their home in Boston. 


717. Lucy Upson is teaching at St. Mary’s High School, West 
Virginia. 


717. Concerning the ability of Madeline I. Randall, reader and 
interpretative dancer, a Vermont newspaper writes as 
follows: 


With a natural aptitude for acting, a charming presence and winning 
personality, added to her careful training, Miss Madeline Randall is 
well fitted for her chosen work. 

Miss Randall brings to her art of platform entertainer the experience 
of teacher, coach and pageant director. She received a thoro training 
for her work at the Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. As a proficient 
coach of modern and Shakespearean drama and as a writer and director 
of pageants and masques she has made a permanent reputation. She 
was director of dances in the pageants of Meredith, New Hampshire, 
and St. Johnsbury, Vermont, for Mr. Langdon, President of the Amer- 
ican Pageant Association. Her teaching experience includes work in 
private classes, in public and high schools, and at the Johnson State 
Normal School. During the recent war Miss Randall has given some 
time to entertaining in the cantonments. 


717. A clipping from a Rock Island, Illinois, paper discloses 

that “Sox” is indeed “going up.” How characteristic is 
this portion of her letter written from Great Falls, Montana, 
in September: 
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Latest news from the front! I’ve had an aeroplane ride. S’fact. 
And it was wonderful—out of sight! 

Truly it is amazing how solid one’s support feels in an aeroplane. 
Why, I could wiggle around, crane my neck overboard, clap my hands, 
grin from ear to ear, wink at the pilot and still we floated serenely and 
steadily on. 

And the view! I haven’t adequate language to describe it. To see 
this country from the ground was fine, but from above it was really 
more than I had hoped for. I'll live on the memory of that till I get 
another chance. How I wish I could have shared this experience with 
you! When Ford begins to make them—ab me! 


717. Mrs. Homer Eads of San Antonio, Texas, announces the 
marriage of her daughter, Helen Gould, to Dr. Karl 
Edison Osborn, on September twentieth. 


718. Among the alumni who returned for the summer session 

at Emerson were Ruby Ferguson, Bernice Duggan and Fay 
Goodfellow. Thruout the course, on Sunday evenings, these 
girls entertained friends and members of the college with a 
series of recitals. 


719. Helen Sayles writes from her post at Flora MacDonald 
College, Red Springs, North Carolina: 

I have charge of the Expression department with the classes in 

English. The work is delightful among the girls, who are quite respon- 


sive and interesting. It was a real pleasure to find Ethel Caine in the 
gymnasium department. 


719. Vera Bradford is teaching English and Expression at 
Hardin College, Mexico, Missouri. 


719. Olive Le Fevre has taken up her duties as teacher of Eng- 
lish at the Beacon High School, Beacon, New York. 


719. Hilda Loerch has this year accepted a teaching position 
at the Bennet School of Applied and Liberal Arts, Mill- 
brook, New York. 
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719. Susan Phillips is now Physical Director of Women and 
Instructor in English at the University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine. 


719. Zilpha Josephine Johnson is a teacher of English and 
Expression in the Bath High School, Bath, Maine. 


719. Dorothy Levy is filling a position at the Great Valley 
High School, Great Valley, New York. 


719. Helen Aurand is teaching at Sullins College, Bristol, 
_ Virginia. 


719. Elaine Rich is one of the faculty at the Columbus College 
for Women, Columbia, South Carolina. 


719. Carolyn Vance has accepted a position at Fort Valley, 
Georgia. 


719. Ruth Stokes is filling a position at the Maine Central 
Institute, Pittsfield, Maine. 


Too Personal 
An Ottawa lady went into a shoe store to buy a pair of shoes 
for her little boy. A clerk came briskly forward and took a 
searching look at the feet of the youngster. 
“French kid?” he inquired. 
“It’s none of your business whether he be French or Irish,” 
flashed the mother. “Oi want a pair of shoes for ’im.” 


Hint to Hostesses 
For a thoroughly enjoyable evening, let the men talk shop 
and the women talk shopping. 
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THE ART OF MAKE-UP 


To the average person “Making-Up” is the least known phase 
of the Theatrical Profession; and the privilege of seeing an 
actor at this branch of his art is a favor accorded to but few. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the merits of 
any particular system, or any one actor’s methods, but to give 
a general outline which may prove useful as well as interesting 
to the reader. 

The history of “Make-Up” is extremely meagre, and books re- 
lating to the subject, exceedingly few. The latter are, in a way, 
of some assistance to the student or amateur, but because of the 
wideness and scope of the subject and the many different ways 
of obtaining the same results, it is impossibble to lay down any 
positive rules concerning it. As in all phases of Dramatic Art 
there are exceptions to all rules. A few general principles may 
be laid down for the beginner, but as soon as the rudiments are 
learned the student realizes that his success depends entirely 
upon ingenuity and skill, and not on any particular system or 
form, and that perfection in this work requires, as in every 
other art, infinite research, careful attention, and earnest ap- 
plication. 
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The custom of making up with the use of stains and cosmetics 
dates back to the earliest period of history. As far back as the 
Egyptians we find that the women used varied colored creams, 
composed largely of perfumed oils, as well as stains or dyes 
with which to further enhance their natural charms. Nor was 
this custom confined to the women alone, for the men also 
stained their faces and arranged their hair and beards in long 
plaits. 

The first use of any form of make-up in a dramatic per- 
formance is found in the Greek theatre. The actors appeared in 
masks indicative of the nature of the character to be played. 
These masks were made of wood, bark, linen, or other material, 
with holes cut for the eyes, nose, and mouth. 

Sometimes a funnel-shaped instrument was added to the 
mouth-piece to assist the actor in making himself heard in the 
large amphitheatre. One can readily see there was no oppor- 
tunity for facial display or emotion while wearing these masks. 

The first departure from the use of masks was made by a 
group of strolling actors from Rome, who stained their faces 
with dyes made from certain leaves. During Shakespeare’s time, 
make-up was almost entirely unknown, and it was not until 
long after the Elizabethan period that make-up and the correct 
dressing of historical characters became general. 

The invention, adoption, and universal use of grease paints 
is still within the memory of many living actors. The late 
Joseph Jefferson was presented with an assortment of them, 
but after a few trials discarded them, preferring the old 
methods and rude requisities employed. 

These consisted of a bit of chalk, a little carmine, some india 
ink and a piece of burnt cork. These implements answered very 
well, considering the lighting of the stage at that time; but the 
more recent adoption of electric lighting would make their use 
very apparent and inadequate. 

There are four divisions or methods of making-up. 

The grease paint make-up. 
The cream paint make-up. 
The dry or powder make-up. 
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The liquid or wash make-up. 

The grease paint make-up is used almost universally, and the 
effect is obtained by the use of a compound of colored greases, 
which for convenience is made up in sticks. 

The cream make-up is practicallly the same thing except that 
the consistence of the grease is much finer in quality. It is 
sometimes used by women in preference to the stick paints. 

The dry make-up, or that of powder and rouge, lacks the ad- 
hesive and durable qualities of the grease paint make-up, but is 
frequently used when playing small parts. 

Washes are liquid preparations used in place of paints or 
powders. 

Indian and characters of brown are often made up by this 
method. 

The liquid white is used on the neck and arms. 

Before beginning to make up for any public appearance there 
are three points of consideration to be observed. They are, the 
size of the hall or theater, the intensity of the lights, and the 
proximity of the audience. A make-up that would be very good 
in a large theatre would be a fearful daub in a small one, where 
no especial attention to the lighting of the stage has been given. 
At the same time an artistic piece of work for the latter would 
be lost in a big theatre. 

Where a heavy line is required in a large theatre one much 
lighter is sufficient to produce the same result in a smaller 
house. The same is true as to the intensity of the lights and the 
proximity of the audience. 

As the proper hanging of an oil painting requires the proper 
focussing of the point of observation, so does make-up. This 
point is generally at about the tenth row in the orchestra. 

By “Make-Up” -we mean the alteration made to the appear- 
ance of the face so as to indicate youth, age and character, or to 
bring about the effect of nationality, by the use and application 
of grease paints. 

A straight make-up is one in which the natural features are 
merely accentuated, with no attempt at characterization of 
a special type or nationality. 
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‘As colors may be said to be positive, negative or neutral, so 
may we say the same of grease paints. Positive colors are those 
which serve to emphasize the feature to which they are ap- 
plied. Negative colors are those which give the effect of re- 
ducing certain features. Neutral colors are those which relieve 
either the positive or negative, and blend them harmoniously to- 
gether. In the judicious manipulation of the positive and nega- 
tive, together with the harmonizing assistance of the neutral, is 
contained the whole fundamental principle of “make-up.” 

As‘there are no two faces alike, each face will present its 
own difficulties and obstacles to be overcome. Therefore, as has 
been stated, it would be absurd to imagine that the same rules 
for making up, especially for character make-up, could be laid 
down for all people. Only by studying one’s own face and by 
constant practice, can an actor ever expect to become an expert 
in the art. ; 

Let us for a moment consider some of the shapes of faces we 
will meet with. . 

First, we will imagine a square frame large enough to sur- 
round the face. We will also add a line drawn from the top to 
bottom and another from side to side, crossing exactly in the 
center. These lines are to assist us in the studying of the face 
which we will place in this frame. 

The first example is that of the oval face, which from an ar- 
tistic point of view may be said to be the perfect type. Then 
follows the oblong face, the full round face, the square face and 
the triangular face. 

For a straight make-up of the oval face is required little 
more than the ordinary application of grease paints. In the 
oblong, we must endeavor to shorten it in order to make it ap- 
pear in truer proportion. This may be done by arranging the 
hair lower on the forehand or out more on the sides so that the 
outline of the face will be broader. Of the full round face little 
may be said, for it is one of the hardest types to make up, and 
the varieties of make-up which may be applied to it are limited. 
The same is true of the square countenance. The triangular face 
may be said to be the best type of face for character make-up. 
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The art of putting on a straight make-up is most simple, but 
the way it is abused shows the need of much practice. 

Make-up as a legitimate art belongs only within the theatre. 
It is an art for a special purpose only, that being the stage of 
the theatre. 

As the rules for a juvenile or straight make-up are generally 
known, space does not permit the going into details, but a few 
rules may be appreciated. 

In youth, the color is found high on the cheeks; in middle 
age, somewhat lower; and in old age, lower still. The straight 
make-up for men is almost the same as that for women, except 
that care must be taken to avoid effeminacy. In feminine char- 
acters, do not powder the inside of the arms and hands, or the 
result will be disastrous if the scene calls for an embrace. 

Leaving our straight or juvenile make-ups, we advance into 
the realm of character make-ups. 

A character make-up is one where age, eccentricity, or na- 
tionality, is portrayed. This branch of the art is of such wide 
range that it is impossible to treat it specifically in this article. 
The varieties of this phase of the art are innumerable. We may, 
however, say that the success of any character upon the stage 
depends entirely upon the actor’s ability to think, act, and feel 
the part, as well as to give a definite picture of his facial char- 
acteristics by the use of grease paints. Lose yourself in the 
character, study its peculiarities and then endeavor to repre- 
sent them upon the face. Let your facial expression conform 
with and be in keeping with it, and do not for an instant forget 
or lose contro] of your features. 

As colors represent the positive, negative and neutral tints, 
SO We may say that the high lights represent the positive, be- 
cause of their conjunction with positive colors in emphasizing 
the features, while negative colors serve to deepen the low 
lights, or shadows. By combining these two effects we obtain 
our results. | 

By high lights, we mean those portions of the features which 
are most prominent, or may be made so by the application of a 
lighter colored grease paint than the ground tone. The natural 
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high lights of the face are seen upon the cheek bones, nose, chin, 
and brow. The low lights are found in the natural depressions 
or shadows suggested by the hollows around the eyes, below the 
cheek bones, and upon the temples. 

Before proceeding to make up for a character part, we must 
have in our minds a definite mental concept of the character 
we are about to assume. This may be obtained by close study and 
observation of the part and its relation to the play, and of the 
people around us. Watch the people who come and go in a rail- 
road station, in the stores, along the streets, and in other public 
places. Then when one is met that meets with your imaginative 
picture of the part, endeavor to reproduce the lines and expres- 
sion of that person upon your own face. Your efforts may re 
sult in a composite type, yet perfectly adapted to your par- 
ticular character. We must consider the appearance of the 
character from all points of view. It is sometimes necessary to 
alter the appearance of the profile. This may be done by appli- 
cation of nose putty, a plastic material that may be molded to 
any form and applied to that portion of the face which is to be 
built out for exaggeration, as is sometimes the nose and chin, 
and then painted to match the rest of the complexion. 

Wigs of various description may also be used, as for instance, 
one which tends to make the forehead higher or lower. A beard 
or mustache may be added. These accessories, together with the 
various lines or shadows which are added, go to complete our 
character. Care must be taken not to give the face the appear- 
ance of a railroad map by the addition of too many lines. It is 
not how many lines may we add, but how few, and still give the 
desired effect. As it is true in dramatic work that all action is 
an exaggeration of the natural, so it is true of make-up; and 
our success depends upon our ability to convey from a distance 
the effect of realism to the audience, the point of observation 
being, as already stated, about the tenth row in the orchestra. 
At any point nearer than that our efforts are seen and 
recognized. 

As the majority of our audience, however, are back of this 
point, we must make up with them in view. As lines receding 
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from the eye have the appearance of converging, we find the 
same effect true in make-up, therefore as few lines as possible 
should be applied. 

The word “line” is used for convenience, but remember there 
are no lines on the face, as such. Never must a line be drawn 
on the face and left as a line, but blended with the surrounding 
color. 

The first suggestions of vanishing youth that Father Time 
leaves upon our face are the wrinkles. They are noticed in four 
particular places which are, around the outside corner of the 
eye in the shape of crows feet, across the forehead, around the 
mouth, and upon the neck. In suggesting them upon the face 
the brown, gray, and sometimes crimson liner is used. 

They are accentuated by the application of a lighter grease 
paint drawn parallel to, and generally above them, upon the 
face, and blended with them. The hollows of the eyes may be 
deepened by the application of gray lining paint, following the 
natural hollows. Care must be taken not to give the appearance 
of a black eye. Just below this, following the bone of the socket, 
which may be felt, a small brown line may be added, extending 
from the inner corner of the eye to the outside corner. The 
crows feet radiating from the outside corner of the eye in fan 
shape towards the temples may be added. Practice and the 
study of some old portrait will aid in the right placing of the 
lines. 

If the addition of a beard or mustache is necessary to com- 
plete the part, these may be made of crepe hair which may be 
obtained from a theatrical wig-maker in any desired shade. 
This comes in strands which way be combed out, shaped and 
applied to the face with the aid of spirit gum. Care should be 
taken not to make either beard or mustache too large. The 
beard may be applied in sections to the face and chin and after- 
wards trimmed to the desired shape and size. The eye-brows 
may be treated in the same way. 

Sometimes it is necessary to obliterate them entirely, and 
create others higher on the forehead as in Japanese or Chinese 
characters. This is done by first soaping them down flat to the 
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forehead. When dry apply a thick coating of grease paint the 
color of the ground tone. Do not, however, have any grease on 
that portion of the skin where the spirit gum is to be applied, 
else the crepe hair will not adhere. 

And so we might go on enumerating the many and various 
character make-ups, but as success depends largely upon the 
originality, patience, and skill of the student, I will allow my 
readers to go ahead, acting upon these few suggestions, and 
work out their own salvation and their ultimate success, in this 
great art of “Make-Up.” 

—Mr. Burnham. 


Excess is an arch enemy of success. 


If top-notch effort yields you no happiness, there’s something 
wrong either with you or your efforts. Sit down and do some 
analyzing. 


Carelessness and failure are twins. 


If you have half an hour to spare, don’t spend it with some- 
one who hasn’t. 


Don’t simply see how you can “put in the day.” She how 
much you can put into the day. 
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MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 


Learning enlightens the mind, because it is to the mind what 
light is to the eye and sound to the ear. No great artist has ever 
lived who has not at some time envied those who have achieved 
something great in a sister art. Emma Calve, with all her suc- 
cess aS an opera singer, would gladly have exchanged her art 
for that of Eleanor Duse. Oliver Holmes would gladly have 
given his all to play a violin. Sidney Lanier was spent with 
longing to be both poet and musician. Lanier possessed a lofty 
conception of Art; Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, ap- 
peared to him effects from a single cause, results radiating from 
an eternal and unchanging central impulse. His investigations 
in the psychics of sound taught him that music and poetry meet 
and greet each other in a common language. 

We must at once abandon the idea that music is a species of 
language and substitute the idea that language is a species of 
music. A language is a set of tones segregated from the mass of 
musical sounds, and endowed with fixed meanings. Music is not 
a language of strict convention, unless it is associated with con- 
ventional words, intelligible gestures, or familiar events and 
places. Purely abstract sounds may move the hearer only as 
he creates a mental picture of his own. Words bring this music 
into the realms of fancy and feeling. The Jupiter Symphony 
creates in the hearer a mental picture. The Pastoral Symphony 
draws us to the haunts of shepherds and shepherdesses. Men- 
delssohn’s Spring Song awakens the liveliest and sprightliest 
fancy. 

Man’s experiences are three-fold: intellectual, emotional and 
physical. The most common and familiar musical instrument 
is the human voice, an intellectual instrument. But the tones of 
the voice are usually associated with vowel and consonant com- 
binations. Intellectual relations are not affected by pure tones, 
either by the human voice or by the violin. 

The art of any age will be complementary to the thought of 
that age. The music and literature of to-day is the direct ex- 
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pression of a complex civilization. The artist is the complement 
of the scientist. The latter superintends our knowing; the 
former superintends our thinking and loving. Man wishes to 
relate himself with the Infinite in every way. His intellect tells 
him that God is God. His emotion teaches him that God is 
love. 

There is music in the busy hum of the city streets, and in the 
song of the stevedore unloading his bales of cotton at a South- 
ern port. But we who play instruments know as no one else 
can know how much greater is the power of the human voice 
than our skill. I have learned more from Sarah Bernhardt than 
from masters of violin technics. Phillips Brooks was my early 
mentor. His words burned unto my soul for his gift of a thous- 
and common men. “We say we exchange words when we meet,” 
said Henry Drummond. “What we really exchange is souls.” 

The human voice is in itself an orchestra, with endless possi- 
bilities of inflection and modulation. Melody is very old, and 
harmony but a young thing. And the melody of the human 
voice is the highest expression of the soul. -As Beethoven is the 
king of tone, so Shakespeare is the king in his realm. As music 
takes up the thread where language stops, so Shakespeare ends 
that Beethoven may begin. 

J recall an instance of the care which is given to inflection. 
I was playing the incidental music of “The Merchant of 
Venice” for Ben Greet. Portia began her speech “The quality 
of mercy is not strained—.” When she reached the lines, “The 
mightiest in the mightiest,” she placed her strongest inflection 
on the last word. Mr. Greet came out of his dressing room. The 
rehearsal stopped. “Why do you do it so?” he asked quickly 
and peremptorily; “I told you that it is spoken, ‘mightiest IN 
the mightiest.’” In 1914, while at Stratford-on-Avon, at the 
Shakespeare Festival, I had the privilege of hearing the re- 
hearsals. I observed the same careful study of inflection. 

Inflection is to the human voice what accent is to the violin. 
The undulations of the voice are not more subtle than the grad- 
ations of color produced by a violin bow. An Elman takes a 
small composition like the Gosser gavotte and plays upon the 
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ears of his hearers until they are bewildered and charmed by 
his genius. He is a master of color and inflection. A Kreisler 
plays the Beethoven Romance and runs through the whole gar- 
ment of human feeling in a great concerto. The miniature may 
be as great as the masterpiece. So may a reader charm in a 
simple line of poetry, as in a larger work. 

What we play we have heard in a thousand forms. It repre- 
sents the cosmic and complex of life of to-day. What the trained 
interpreter of literature reads is more than mere reproduction of 
the incidents portrayed. It is the text plus personality, plus life’s 
whole experiences. As imagination figures strongly in inter- 
pretation work in Music, so must it play an important part in 
Iixpression, aS we now use the word, instead of Elocution as 
formerly understood. 

There is a finer technic than that of the schools. One must 
have the fundamentals. Yet I am convinced that the technic of 
the soul must follow in the footsteps of the pedagogue, and the 
least talented of all students must catch the gleam of study and 
preparation for future usefulness in any art. 

When I first taught in a Southern college in 1892, the worthy 
President designated music, painting and expression as “or- 
namental branches.” To-day all these departments are held in 
high esteem by members of the Faculty, and credit is given for 
study. The arts have come into their own, as it were, through- 
out the land. 

“A fool cannot be an actor, though an actor may act a fool’s 
part,” observes Sophocles sagely two thousand years ago. This is 
less true now than in the classic age when on the boards strode 
actors of heroic stature, in mien, voice and gesture, trained to 
declaim with lofty eloquence the poets’ verse. To-day the trage- 
dians’ once splendid art is called “old style.” Yet we have 
learned much from the classicists! I hold that the interpreter, 
as the actor, recognizes no definite laws in art. ‘The end of all 
acting,” said Henry Irving, “is to hold the mirror up to Na- 
ture.” Different actors have different methods. But acting, like 
music, has a mechanism. No representative of any art can suc- 
ceed without a knowledge of the technicalities of his art. 
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Beyond the sphere of mechanism in music as in expression, is 
the realm of fancy and the power of irresistible and magnetic 
personality. Great acting can be brought forth only when the 
actor is master of the methods of his craft. 

I recall an occasion when Pol Plancon sang with the Handel 
and Hayden Society in Symphony Hall. We were carried be- 
yond the bounds of usual enthusiasm by the dramatic appeal of 
a great artist, when, forgetting himself, he extended his arms 
to Heaven, in impassioned appeal. As Plancon projected his 
imagination into the character he was portraying, so may a 
lesser artist forget time, place, convention, in the force of his 
appeal. 

The present-day actor who plays Shakekspeare, The School 
For Scandal or Richelieu, must equip himself for the work by 
improving his art. That is to say he must pay more attention to 
enunciation, inflection and poise of voice. Inarticulation is the 
besetting sin of the theatre to-day. In music, in the same pro- 
portion, technic has ever played an important part. Yet to-day 
we demand of the player a broad knowledge of classics and 
moderns, a beautiful tone, a magnetic personality. 

Henry Irving believed a great actor should feel emotion. He 
assumed that the actor combined the electric force of a strong 
personality with the mastery of the resources of his art. This 
may or may not be shared by teachers of expression or by actors 
to-day. Of this I am convinced, however, that the musician who 
in the midst of a profound knowledge of his technical resources, 
can allow his imagination, his real self, to enter into interpreta- 
tion of a work, conveys to his audience a double message. 

Ideals of art do not enter at the close of a course of study. I 
try to bring out from even a child’s consciousness some germ of 
fancy and feeling in the very first years of study. In my own 
childhood whenever my mother upbraided me for some error, I 
invariably retired to the parlor and played Gollschaels’ “Last 
Hope,” on a very small violin. I threw myself heart and soul 
into this miniature piece. Through it was I able to express my 
deep distress. 

In teaching I have never curbed a child’s emotion. But I am 
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convinced that my own emotional processes must have seemed 
somewhat crude to certain teachers in Berlin who, while I was 
a student there, constantly cried out, “There, why do you play 
so wild, America!” I am glad that I did play as I felt! 

Gascha Heifitz, gifted beyond comparison, is an example of 
rare genius, over polished, too perfect. Some day he may awaken 
and really set aside his extensive achievements and roam for a 
time in a world of fancy and of feeling. I imagine an inter- 
preter of literature might also become too technically perfect, 
and thus lose spontaneity, freshness and inspiration. 

A prodigious capacity for hard work is essential in music and 
in expression. Technical mastery is not more important than 
grace of gesture, poise, freedom and originality. Richard Mans- 
field was proficient in music, fencing, dancing. He believed no 
profession demanded so many accomplishments as that of the 
stage. Most people who fail in their careers do so because they 
have no aptitude for their careers or because they have no faith 
in the things they are doing. All art must be considered in the 
light of service. 

In expression, one can easily distinguish between the tinsel 
and the gold. The interpreter must be versed in human history, 
biography, literature, and to some extent, in science. No one 
can express what he does not possess. The actor sees the char- 
acter from within. The musician also divines the deeper springs 
of motive. What supreme genius has by intuition we, less 
gifted, obtain to a certain extent by cultivation of all our 
powers. We must see beyond our art as a social function. We 
must treat it as sacred. 

Remember also that neither chance, nor inspiration, nor 
imagination, can replace study. In expression as in music our 
aim should be to satisfy the mind and the ear, and let the heart 
take to itself the great truths that make men free. 


—By Edith Lynwood Winn, Teacher of Violin. 
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Is AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING A DISEASE? 
By Burcss JOHNSON 


(Being excerpts from an article by same name in the Atlantic Monthly 
and printed here by permission of the publishers.) 


It has been said of the prophet Daniel that he went with the 
greater willingness to the den of lions because he knew that he 
would not be called upon for an after-dinner speech. 

This interests me because not only have I suffered under the 
vagaries of after-dinner speakers, but I too have presided at the 
feast; I have held the wand; I know the abracadabras and the 
eeny-meeny-miny-mos, ‘We have with us this evening a citizen 
than whom .. . which reminds meofastory ... I know 
you are impatient . . . but a moment of your time. . 
sure you are looking forward too .. . without further 
humble assistance from me . . . honor of presenting . . .” 
I too have trembled and perspired over the unforeseen emer- 
gency, and have risen panic striken wondering just what the 
speaker’s middle initial might be. 

An experience on such an occasion may serve me well for a 
text. It was a small assemblage with good-fellowship the key- 
note, and in my hands lay its post-prandial destinies. 

A group waylaid me before the dinner began. “Are you going 
to call on John Q. Robinson?” they asked anxiously. 

“T have been so instructed,” I answered, “ and his official 
position alone would make it seem desirable.” ‘Then for our 
sakes, find some way to choke him off. We’ve all heard him— 
and we know,” they added darkly. 

In those days I had all the confidence of youth. I went at 
once to John Q. Robinson, praying for tact on the way. But he 
was delightfully easy of approach. 

“T wish to apportion the time,” said I. “May I get an idea 
how much we are to expect from you?” 

“Only a moment or two,” he replied cheerfully. “I have posi- 
tively nothing to say to them. They have heard me before and I 
am sure they want to hear from the others.” 
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“Then shall I apportion you fifteen minutes ?” 

“Five will do,” he said with emphasis. “Five or less.” 

The testimony of those protesting ambassadors lingered in 
my mind and I made assurance doubly sure. “Will it offend you 
if I tap on a glass or give some other indication of a time 
limit ?” 

He was amused by my persistence. 

“Of course it would not annoy me,” he said kindly, as to a 
child; “but you will find no occasion.” 

At the end of fifteen minutes his hearers were obviously 
restive and I tapped on a glass. He would not hear it. At in- 
tervals I cleared my throat loudly. He was deaf to all but his 
own voice. After twenty-eight minutes I leaned so far forward 
that he saw me—and I saw that he saw. He deliberately turned 
his back on me and addressed one side of the room. At the end 
of thirty-five minutes he sat down amid applause. But the na- 
ture of the applause he failed to comprehend. 

All the time I was a coward and I knew it. I should have 
crashed two dinner plates together, and failing in that, I should 
have summoned the dinner committee and beaten him to the 
floor with chairs. 

There is one possible explanation; while he spoke John Q. 
Robinson ceased to be his natural self; he became in fact hypno- 
tized. I sought at once an erudite and good natured psycholo- 
gist. “Tell me,” I said, “how does a man hypnotize himself?” 

“Oh in various ways,” was the reply, “looking fixedly at a 
bright object or something of that sort.” 

“Listening to a sound?” I asked 

“Well, not so much that.” 

“Must it be one bright object?” 

“Why no, it doesn’t have to be bright; and as a matter of fact, 
it might be many objects.” 

“Ha!” said I to myself, “the eyes of his audience.” 

“This auto-hynosis,” I said, “is it as real as the hypnotic state 
induced by an operator or whatever you call him?” 

“Yes indeed, it can be very real.” 

“How real? Har far can it go?” 
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“Oh hysteria; all that sort of thing.” | 

I think that my psychologist, while still good natured, was 
becoming bored. 

“Here,” he said, “read this. Then you'll know all about it.” 
And he left me at the mercy of a tome which fairly bristled with 
the technical terminology of his craft. 

Suddenly I was jolted into an intense interest. 

“The memory of a hypnotized subject is sometimes so sur- 
prising as to lead to the belief that the subjects were endowed 
with a mysterious lucidity.” 

I have spoken frankly of Mr. Robinson and I have told the 
true story of that evening. Yet it does not disturb me to realize 
that these very words may come under his eyes. He will never 
know that he is the man. When his speech was over on that oc- 
casion of regrettable memory, and he mingled with his victims 
as they rose preparing to disperse, it was evident from his 
every word that he felt himself the distinguished speaker of the 
evening. If he had heard muttered imprecations, it would still 
have been impossible for him to discover the truth. He had 
come out of his trance and the deeds of the immediate past were 
as if they had never been. 

Truly it is time that we did something about this social cus- 
tom of after-dinner speaking! A strange custom it is and one 
that has crystallized into curiously definite forms. Once upon 
a time a gifted after-dinner speaker told a funny story to illus- 
trate a point he had in mind. His intentions were honorable— 
but I wish I knew that man’s name. I would put it here in 
capital letters as a candidate for eternal obloquy. 

“Do you know any funny stories?” says the harassed-looking 
individual; “I have to make an after-dinner speech.” Anything 
will do. He will look up the stories first and attach a speech to 
them. At such times the Toastmaster is drafted under protest. 

“Shall I call on you now?” he asks, apparently calm, as he 
turns to the distinguished guest at his elbow who is trying to 
appear unconcerned. 

“Shall I call on you now or shall I let them enjoy themselves 
a little longer?” 
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But I suppose there is as little use protesting against an es- 
tablished social custom such as this as against a fixed social cos- 
tume like a dinner coat with useless buttons on the sleeves. It 
is the fault of no one living; for surely I would not seem to 
blame that worthy though spineless creature, the Toastmaster. 

Nor should I blame that other reputable citizen, the After- 
Dinner Speaker because of what he does while in a hypnotic 
trance. He and his audience are the victims not of any preme- 
ditated crime on his part but of his own good nature. 

A colleague of mine tells me that a young man once confessed 
to her that he desired to gain fluency in this direction. 

“Do you think,” he said, “I might gain fluency by practising 
as Demosthenes did with pebbles in my mouth?” 

“Yes indeed,” she answered enthusiastically, “but don’t use 
pebbles, use Portland cement.” 

These rambling comments are worthless unless they are ac- 
companied by some constructive suggestion. An assemblage of 
memories pleasant and unpleasant leads to the conclusion that 
there are two classes of after-dinner speech. One occurs when 
people have assembled to hear certain speakers talk at length 
on certain subjects with which they are acquainted, and inci- 
dentally a meal is served. If the meal is a hearty one and the 
audience dines heavily it is unfair to the speaker. Such 
speeches should come first and a light collation might be served 
afterward. 

The second class includes those speeches which are properly 
responses to toasts. It is these that have been more abused by 
custom in such fashions as I have narrated. Yet the present 
autocracy of dinner committee chairmen, toastmasters and 
after-dinner speakers will perpetuate these abuses so long as 
there is an acquiescent majority. Education of the majority is 
the great solution. If then, hypnotism is the key to this situa- 
tion it is in the science of hypnosis that the helpless majority 
must be educated, for it is, after all, their eyes that have hypno- 
tized the speaker. Let them become conscious and active factors 
in the game and imagine the result. The after-dinner speaker 
finds himself facing not an array of victims, but an array of 
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masters. He will say whatever they will let him say, and stop 
exactly when they will. There are pleasant possibilities in the 
fancy. 


The Spirit of Emerson 


“The development of self for the service of others.” 


Though you seek through every Sees? 
You will never find a one 

With an ideal and a spirit 
Quite like that of Emerson. 

Over all it seems to hover, 
Ever singing out anew: 

“Oh, I would so love to help you,” 
And “What can I do for you?” 


Patient, faithful faculty, you 
Always are so busy; still 

You’ve always time to help us 
As we struggle up the hill. 

How the “old” girls serve the new ones, 
Answering their ev’ry call! 

And the helpful, smiling Seniors, 
Dear “Big Sisters” to us all. 


Emerson, oh may thy spirit 
Beautiful, my soul imbue; 
When, in future, I shall leave thee— 
As we all must some day do, 
May I face the whole world saying 
(To thy spirit ever true) 
“Oh, I would so love to help you, 
And “What can I do for you?” 
—N. L. 8. 


Fits of anger bring fits of disease. 


Back in the “Good Old Days” 


One day, before the old regime went out in Russia, Professor 
Agnes Knox Black chanced to meet one of the Russian nobles 
on a train en route to Toronto. 

During their conversation, Mrs. Black noticed that the elder- 
ly gentleman seemed to be nervously fingering something in his . 
hands. He noticed her gaze and opened his fingers. There, in 
the palm of his hand, was a collection of jewels of all sorts— 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and many other precious stones 
valued at thousands of dollars. 

“Perhaps you wonder, madam, why I have such things around 
on a railroad train. I will tell you. I am going to lecture in 
Toronto, and it is from these precious stones that I get my in- 
spiration. I love to watch them twinkle and sparkle in the sun- 
light. See, these little bright things are what inspires me, 
madam.” 


Mr. Kenney has kindly offered us the following notes for this 
column. He guarantees that there is at least a grain of truth 
in each one: 


Mr. Kidder is contemplating putting his yacht, the Marian 
Squizzle, in commission with the advent of the New Year. His 
spare moments are at present busied with a “flivver.” 

Mr. Burnham has successfully havested his apple crop and 


is now teaching evening classes at the Automobile School of the 
ene CAD | 
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Mr. Kenney is overjoyed to state that for the first time in 
three years he spent Christmas at home. 


For all other statements herein recorded we are personally 
responsible: 


Dean Ross has been confined to his home because of illness. 


Mrs. Smith spent the holidays in the Chocoma Mountains 
where she enjoyed the winter sports. 


Mrs. Southwick gave a program of dramatic reading before 
the Universal Brotherhood on December eighteen. 


President Southwick has been making an extended reading 
tour through Texas, Alabama, Tennessee and Virginia. 


Christmas night at “281 Tappan Street” was a cozy time of 
fireside stories and good cheer for many Emersonians who were 
unable to spend the holiday at home. 


Miss Sleight spent Christmas at Polland Springs. She re- 
cently staged “A Scrap of Paper’ by Sardou with the faculty of 
Bradford. 


The Lecture Hour on Thursday, December eleventh, was oc- 
cupied by a formal debate between the Boys’ Debating Club of 
Emerson College represented by Mr. Kenney, Mr. Moffat, and 
Mr. Bartlett, and the second team for the intercollegiate 
debate, composed of Marguerite Porter, Lucy Knowles and 
Elvira Dean. The subject was, “Resolved: That the Peace Treaty 
with Reservations be Ratified.” 


On December seventeenth, the last of our 1919 lecture hours, 
Miss Keniston, one of the Y. M. C. A. entertainers, gave us a 
most interesting and enjoyable program of “talk” and War 
Songs, illustrative of her work among our boys in the camps. 


January sixteenth was—shall we call it “Faculty Day?” 
Anyhow, it was a Big Day, surely, in our E. C. O. calendar. 
The Spirit of Democracy reigned supreme while our Faculty 
presented a vaudeville show in Huntington Chambers Hall. 
The purpose of the affair was to raise money for the Dormitory 
Fund. And we have reason to believe they raised it, too. But 
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the real outcome was enjoyment, rich and rare, on the part of 
the audience, and even shared by the performers themselves. 


It is not the intent of the Editor to make this a criticism of 
the “show!” Far be it! But the staff suggests that the Faculty 
place themselves in line for a similar stunt each year. ’T'would 
be such a splendid money-making scheme. And why run 
“drives” when we have our Faculty with us? 


The Tenor of It 


If I could sing as sweet as you, 

You little bird, you piper true, 
Throating it there upon the fence 
With such a gay inconsequence— 

If I could sing as sweet as you— 
Well, I have every confidence 

My nest would be well-feathered, too. 


You will not get a stinging reproof for being as busy as a bee. 
—EHx. 


Some member of the Senior “Much Ado” Class is very curious 
to know if, when Beatrice and Benedick were married, they 
ever called each other “Bee” and “Ben.” Who can ever tell? 


The building authorities of Huntington Chambers Hall have 
requested Millis Caverly not to practice stage falls on the plat- 
form. They claim they do not wish the floor scratched! 


Good times for all can only be the product of good work 
by all. 


Polonius.—So Hamlet got rattled and forgot his lines, did 
he? Have to be prompted? 

Ophelia.—No. He struggled through, and spoke of “that 
bourne to which they issue no excursion ticket.” 
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Vout. XXVIII. JANUARY, 1920. No. 3. 
EDITORIAL 


It was the hope and plan of the Editor to make this number 
of the magazine a ‘“Founder’s Day Number,” with a special 
tribute to Mrs. Wesley Emerson. Owing to difficulty in secur- 
ing the required material, however, this plan has been one de- 
ferred. But in a later issue, we plan to publish such material, if 
not as a special number, at least in conjunction with other 
articles. 


Li’l Old Nineteen Nineteen having gone to take its place 
among the Yesterdays, and Li’] New Nineteen Twenty becoming 
a Today, the staff extends best wishes to all Emerson and 
friends of Emerson for a very Happy, Healthful, and Successful 
New Year! 


The Editor feels especially pleased and complimented to be 
able to publish in this issue the article on “Music and Ex- 
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pression,” by Miss Edith Lynnwood Winn, a teacher of violin 
from Boston, and a woman of many accomplishments and de 
cided personality, who has on several occasions proved herself 
a friend and worker for E. C. O. Special acknowledgment is 
herewith made to her for this latest favor. 


A literary hack is not the best vehicle of expression. 


Two New Definitions 


Acting—The art of showing how far from Nature it is pos- 
sible to stray while holding up the mirror for her artificial 
duplication. 

Criticism—tThe ability to say a great deal about nothing, and 
at the same time say nothing about a great deal. 


The Poet 


He stands upon a bridge that spans a frantic stream, 
Forgotten of himself, delighting in his dream, 
Serene and still, and hears a storm from heaven breaking 
With its music wild, outpouring through the tossing trees, 

across the hills, 
And bows he, while his quiet heart in wonder thrills, 
To God in worship in the temple of His making. 

—Meade Seawell, ’23 


The theatrical manager doesn’t care about hitching his wagon 
to a star so much as hitching a few stars to his wagon. 


The Pessimist 


The pessimist grumbles through thick and through thin, 
And on courting misfortune his spirit is bent, 

For he deems life a great game of hazard wherein 
He is forced to choose “tails” on a two-headed cent. 


Practice makes perfect nuisances. 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 

On the occasion of its last meeting the Students’ Association 
devoted its time and thought to plans for raising money in 
order that it might be represented by two delegates at the 
Students’ International Convention held at Des Moines, Iowa. 
The delegates chosen were Ella Marie Williams and Estelle 
Dowlin. 

All of E. C. O. joins in a hearty “Welcome Back!” to Joseph 
Connor, who has just returned from his two years’ service in 
the U. S. Army. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
On Friday, November twenty-first, Dr. Guthrie, pastor of 
Union Congregational Church, spoke to us. His topic “How 
Old Are You” was a unique and interesting one. 


Emerson College was represented at the Students’ Volunteer 
Convention to be held at Des Moines, Iowa, by Misses Estelle 
Dowlin and Ella Marie Williams. 

“Y. W.” extends to all Emersonians a hearty wish for a 
Bright and Successful New Year. 

December twelfth, Miss Wolcott spoke at the regular meet- 
ing. Her subject was “The Christmas Spirit.” 

Another special feature of this meeting was the musical pro- 
gram presented by students from the New England Conserya- 
tory. 


DEBATING CLUB 
The subject for the intercollegiate debate that was held with 
Radcliffe, Tuesday evening, December twelfth, was, “Resolved: 
That the Peace Treaty with Reservations Should Be Ratified.” 
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Main team: Bernice Caswell, Helena Collins, Ruth Parker. A1- 
ternates: Marguerite Porter, Lucie M. Knowles, Elvira Dean. 

Emerson College spoke for the affirmative while Radcliffe Col- 
lege held the negative contention. 

The managers were: Emerson, Catherine Perry; Radcliffe, 
Mary Switzer. Chairman, Frieda Gilbert, Radcliffe. Judges, 
Dr. Mary Emerson, Boston University ; Professor Day, Harvard 

University ; Professor A. W. Scott, Harvard Law School. 

_. The decision of the judges was given to the negative, by a 
vote of two to one. 


THE CANADIAN CLUB 
_ Miss Marguerite Porter was a member of the second team, 
chosen to debate with Radcliffe. 

Several of our members crossed the border, and went to 
their homes to spend the Christmas holidays, Miss Winni- 
fred Symington, to Toronto, Ontario; Miss Marguerite Porter, 
to Chapman, New Brunswick; Miss Pear] Atkinson, to Sydney, 
Cape Breton; Miss Effie Hue, to Oxford, Nova Scotia. 

Miss Elizabeth Elderkin is telling stories each week at the 
South Bay Union Settlement. 


SOUTHERN CLUB 

Elise Weil, Louise Bloodworth, and Geneva Bush are doing 
dramatic work every Wednesday at North Boston social ser- 
vice house. 

Eleanor Williams spent her Christmas vacation in New 
York City with relatives. 

Meade Seawell and Lucille Page spent their Christmas holi- 
days at home in North Carolina. 

Elise Weil left for her home on December twentieth, to spend 
Christmas. 

Estelle Dowlin left December twentieth for her home in Fort 
Worth, Texas, where she spent Christmas. 

Klise Weil, Estelle Dowlin, Hazel Davis, Eleanor Williams, 
Dorothy Matthews, and Louise Bloodworth attended the 
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Southern Club Dance Saturday night, December sixth, at the 
Copley Plaza. — 

Evelyn Stephens and Louise Bloodworth spent the holidays 
at their homes in Georgia. 


At the Dormitories 
ROSS HALL 

Elizabeth Elderkin and Mary E. Hurbut are engaged in 
story telling each Tuesday at the South Bay Union Settlement 
School. 

Virginia Clark and Adeline Elden read at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Boston on the evening of December third be- 
fore a very appreciative audience. Miss Clark is taking an active 
part in the music of that church. She was soloist for the special 
Christmas music. 

Mildred Lewis has read lately at the First Baptist Church at 
Roxbury and at River Bank Court. 

A surprise party was given December eighth by the girls of 
Ross Hall honoring Miss Orrelle Gray in celebration of her 
birthday. 

We are glad to say that Myra Beers has recovered from a 
brief but serious illness. 


HICKS HALL 
The girls of the Emerson College Residence at 260 Common- 
wealth Avenue announce that in the future their home shall be 
known as Hicks Hall. The Hall was christened the evening of 
November twentieth, nineteen nineteen, by Mrs. Hicks, its 
sponsor, following an informal dinner. The ceremony was con- 
cluded by a short program consisting of house songs and in- 
strumental numbers by the musical club of the Hall; and the 
history of the Hall’s early development in verse by Miss Vesta 
Nelson, the Hall’s delegated historian. 
Five birthday “spreads” within a few weeks have added va- 
riety to life at the Hall. Each was followed by extemporaneous 
pantomime programs by members from the various classes. 
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SENIORS 

Kathleen Pate was the guest of Mary Lang in Mt. Vernon, 
New York, during the Christmas Holidays. While there she 
gave several readings. 

Naomi Williams read at a banquet given to Service Men on 
Wednesday, December third, in Dorchester. 

Pansy Wood read at the Unitarian Church at Marlboro on 
December second. 

The program for the first Senior Recital, on December third, 
was as follows: 

I. Mister Antonio : : Booth Tarkington 
Agnes Mahoney 


II. The Barrel-Organ . . . .  . Alfred Noyes 
Dorothy Mathews 

: Samuel Shipman 

III. East is West ; : 3 : 1 ON RMICA Hamer 

Wilnetta Sproul 

IV. The Same Old Story . . . Ellen Olney Kirk 

Mary West 
V. Fennel : : ; Jerome K. Jerome 


Ruth Parker 
The second of these recitals was held December tenth, the 
program consisting of: 
I. The Betrothal : : A ‘ : Maeterlinck 
Catherine Perry 
II. With the Photographer . 2 . Stephen Leacock 
Esther Cohn 
IIf. In Most Unlikely Places (an arrangement) 
Louis Joseph Vance 
Marjorie Durling 


IV. Food : ; 2 ; “ : William de Mille 
Emmelyn Huff 
V. TheGolden Wedding . . Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Mary Glenn Phillips 
VI. The Turquoise Cup ° ; ; Arthur Smith 


Rosemary Hilton 
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The last Senior Recital for nineteen nineteen was given De- 
cember seventeenth : 


De! A ST VOOM genic (Nal) a OTRB tcl Chess ae 
Edna Estella Culp 

Ils, Whe Prince Ghap i) iW apa eae 

Sara Anne Hathaway 

III. The Miracle Man : : : : Frank L. Parker 
Bessie Helene Wilt 

IV. Speaking of Operations ; : : Irvin Cobb 

Pear] Atkinson 
V. Paolo and Francesca . : . Stephen Phillips 


Madeline McNamara 


VI. <A Christmas Carol ; , ’ ‘ Charles Dickens 
Ethel Mae Berner 
These recitals will be continued after the Christmas recess 


on the Friday evening of each week. It is hoped they will have 
the hearty support of the entire student body. 


JUNIORS 
The Junior Class opened their recitals with the following 
very splendid program, December eighteenth: 


I. David’s Visit to Miss Trotwood 


[David Copperfield] } : : : Dickens 
Harriet McConville | 
II. Father’s Library : : ; Mary Elizabeth Child 
Virginia Clark 
IItI. The Laurels and the Lady ; A Leonard Merrick 


Ardis Hackman 
IV. Pasquale Passes 
Da Besta Frand + : pit ; T. A. Daly 
Een Juna Time } 


Veronica Dickey 
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V. Little Lord Fauntleroy Frances Hodgdon Burnett 
Katherine Smith 


VI. The Madonna ; : ‘ é George Middleton 
Elizabeth Stewart 


Keep up the good work, Juniors. 

November twentieth Grace Wolcott read at Miss Baldwin’s 
studio. 

Huey Geiger recently read “The Opera” by George Ade at 
the Presbyterian Church of Boston. She has a class in story 
telling and one for ‘Little Housewives” on Wednesday after- 
noon at the Lincoln Settlement House. 


SOPHOMORES 


Ruth Hess entertained at the Clarion State Normal School 
in Pennsylvania during the Christmas vacation. 


During her visit at her home in Buffalo, New York, Gertrude 
Townsend read at the First Presbyterian Church and at various 
settlement houses. 


Recently a most delightful tableaux was presented at the 
Market Street Baptist Church in Zanesville, Ohio, in which 
Ruth Ball had a prominent part. 


Mildred Reade is playing the leading comedy role in a farce 
entitled “A Hundred Years Ago,” to be given in Winthrop, 
Massachusetts. 


FRESH MEN 


Rosalie Stein read Wednesday, December tenth, at the Cam- 
bridge Woman’s Club. 


Dorothy Nan Tanke and Doris Plaisted gave an entertain- 
ment of readings and guitar-vocal numbers at the Roxbury 
Neighborhood House, December eleventh. 


The members of the Freshmen Glee Club are: Leader, Doro- 
thy Nan Tanke, guitar; Mildred Cypher, Ruth Bassett, man- 
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dolin; Frances Scott, banjo; Louise Weatherspoon, banjo- 
ukelele; Eugenia Terwilliger, ukelele; Pearl Gonser, guitar. 

This is a new project of the class and is the only club of its 
kind in the college. 


SORORITIES 
KAPPA GAMMA CHI 
Kappa wishes everyone 
Hearty Greetings, and 
Sincere Good Wishes for your 
Happiness and Prosperity in this New Year. 

Agnes Mahoney read “Mr. Antonio” at the Unitarian Church 
in Somerville. 

Eileen O’Brien is teaching the second and fourth grades one 
day a week at the St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum. 

Gladys Teahan gave recitals in North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, and Mechanicsville, New York, during the Christmas 
vacation. 

Leila Watson and Peggy Strunk filled several reading en- 
gagements during the holidays. 

The Newtonville Woman’s Club enjoyed a program given by 
Mary West, December seventh. 


Alice Lemon and Lucile Page read at a church supper given 
at the Baptist Church, December seventeenth. 

Venus Ochee read several times during the holidays. 

Lucile Page gave a program at Weymouth on December tenth. 

Ruth Parker has been engaged in some special physical work 
among the Campfire Girls of Worcester, Massachusetts, with 
the result that this group has instituted the Emerson Physical 
Exercises as a part of their training. 

Ethel Berner read at the Methodist Church on Temple 
Street, December tenth, and for the Eastern Star at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, December fifteenth. 
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Kappa Gamma Chi takes especial pleasure in welcoming 
Isabel Goheen back to E. C. O., after her prolonged struggle 
with ill health. 

Kappa members enjoyed a fireside party on Friday, Decem- 
ber nineteenth, as a pleasant farewell previous to the Christmas 
holiday season. 


ZETA PHI ETA 

The second performance of the Zeta Toy Theater was held 
on Monday, December eighth, “Faculty Evening.” The two one- 
act plays presented were “The Groove” by George Middleton 
and “Joint Owners in Spain.” 

In the first play Maude Taylor took the part of “Sarah,” and 
Geraldine McGaughan, that of “Constance.” The cast for 
“Joint Owners in Spain’” was as follows: 

Mrs. Mitchell, matron of the poor house Elizabeth Stewart 
Mrs. Blair, an inmate : : : : Elvira Dean 
Miss Dyer, her roommate : Beryl Van Natta 

The plays, although of widely different character found much 
favor in the eyes of the audience. 

Ella Marie Williams was one of the two Emerson delegates 
at the recent International Students’ Convention held at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Lucille Morris read recently in Beverly, Mass. 

Edna Seivers and Elizabeth Stewart spent the holidays with 
friends in New York. 

Callie Calloway, ’19, was the guest of the sorority during the 
holidays. 

On the eighteenth of December, the members of the sorority 
enjoyed a Christmas House dance. 


_ PHI MU GAMMA 

Iota chapter of Phi Mu Gamma Sorority entertained at their 
house warming, on the evening of Tuesday, December the 
ninth. 
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A number of the sorority members spent Thanksgiving Day 
out of town. Among these were: Katherine Capron, who was 
in Lynn; Irma Thomas in Concord; Cassie Bentley as Dorothy 
Richard’s guest at her home in Hingham; Madeline MacNa- 
mara in Brookline; and Gretchen Dillenbeck in Holyoke. 
Helena Collins spent her vacation at her home in Brockton and 
Vera De Hart at her home in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Cassie Bentley has coached a play, “The Christmas Jest,” to 
be produced December the tenth at the Dorchester Settlement 
House. 

Madeline MacNamara was happy to have her brother with 
her in Boston during the Thanksgiving holidays. 

Madeline has had reading engagements recently at the Union 
Congregational Church of Boston, in Roxbury, Dorchester and 
Newton. 

Vera De Hart was pleasantly surprised by her father who 
spent one day with her in Boston. 

Phi Mu Gamma wishes a very Happy New Year to all Emer- 
sonians. 


“He whose footsteps never roved 
Beyond the village of his birth — 
Is but a lodger for the night 
In this old Wayside Inn of Earth. 
Tomorrow he shall take his pack 
And set out for the ways beyond,— 
On the old trail, from star to dizzy star— 
An alien and a vagabond!” 


“4 ee 
oye. & 


°97. A Greeley, Colorado, newspaper recently published an 

article in high commendation of Miss Frances Tobey and 
her work there in the Colorado Teachers’ College. We quote but 
a portion of the article here: 


To Miss Tobey has fallen the task of directing and largely also the 
planning of the beautiful Spring Pageants which have been a feature 
of college life in Greeley for several years. Purely as an incident of 
her regular work Miss Tobey has fostered the pageant idea among the 
students here and in the communities in the state where she maintains 
extension classes. Several of the towns and cities represented at 
Teachers College have taken up the pageant idea, many of them directly 
through the influence of a teacher who attended our college and worked 
with Miss Tobey. 


797. Arleen Hackett is now playing in Ralph E. Dyar’s new 

play, “A Voice in the Dark.” For a recent picture and com- 
ment on her work, see ‘““Munsey” for November, ninteen hun- 
dred nineteen. 


705. Vivian Cameron is teaching in the High School at Great 
Falls, Montana. 


°07. Mr. and Mrs. William R. Kenyon announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Betsy Lewis, to Mr. Arthur Beckingham 

Dewberry on Monday, the seventeenth of November, one 

thousand nine hundred and nineteen, Alton, Rhode Island. 


"11. Through the “Knickerbocker Press” of Albany, we learn 
of the formation of the “Tri City Speech Art Association,” 
comprised of a group of professional readers in Albany, Troy and 
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Schenectady,and formed for the purpose of furthering the in- 
terest in speech arts and especially to make arrangements forthe 
convention of the New York State Association of Elocutionists, 
November twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty-sixth, in Al- 
bany. Miss Josephine Lyon, ’11, has been elected president of 
the association, and Mrs. Faye Smiley Stowell, ’12, is occupying 
the office of secretary-treasurer. Among the well known mem- 
bers of the state organization who were present at the con- 
vention were: Franklin H. Sargent, principal of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts; Hugh M. Tilroe, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, president of the State Association; L. B. C. Josephs, 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts; George C. Williams, 
principal of the Williams School of Expression; Miss Amelia 
Somerville, teacher of Expression, Buffalo public schools. The 
Emerson representatives among the charter members of the 
Tri City group are: Miss Josephine Lyon, Mrs. Faye Smiley 
Stowell, Miss Mary Ida Hare, ’07, Miss Alvina Winkler, Troy, 
Mrs. Edith MacCulley Corlette, Schenectady, and Mrs. T. 
Chauncey Rider. : 


°06. Alberta Frances Black, in a recent letter to the editor, 
launched a very good suggestion to the alumni. It is the 

hope of our staff that as a result, we may be deluged with let- 

ters from the graduates. Really! we don’t mind, in the least! 


I have been thinking if every Emersonian that is in the field of action 
would write a letter to her Alma Mater once in three or five years and 
tell some of the things she or he has been doing, how interesting our 
aluinni department might be! 


At any rate I will start the ball rolling and possibly others may fol- 
lew suit. 

I am now on my sixth year in the Stadium High School where I have 
the nenior English students in oral expression. I have staged the fol- 
lowing senior plays since being here: ‘‘The School for Scandal,” ‘“Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.” “Much Ado About Nothing,” “Ingomar,” and “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” 

This year for outside work, I am assisting in starting the Community 
Theater here in our city. I had the privilege and responsibility in direct- 
ing the first play which was presented the evening of December fourth 
in the Tacoma Theater. The happy choice was Shaw’s “You Never Can 
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Tell.’ The extra scenery was made by our own people and in fact 
everything had the community flavor, and it was a great success in 
every way. h 

I have had the privilege, since being in Tacoma, of having an annua | 
visit from our beloved President. Students, little do you know now what 
those visits mean. But when you are out in the field, then you will 
know what an inspiration he is to each one of his graduates. So please 
don’t mind too much his absence from time to time for we do need 
him, too. 

I am looking forward to a year’s leave soon and then EB. C. O. will 
see me, 

My greetings and best wishes to all. 


713. Docia Dodd has opened up a studio in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, this season and is doing some excellent work. 


13. Dr. and Mrs. Pitman B. Potter, nee Jessie I. Dalton, an- 

nounce the birth of a son, Dalton Potter, on Monday, No- 
vember seventeenth, nineteen hundred nineteen, at Urbana, I)- 
linois. 


715. Albert Smith has secured through the Pond Lyceum 

Bureau, the position of interpreter to Senor Blasco Ibanez 
(author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “Man 
Nostrum,” ete.), who is making a lecture tour of the United 
States and Canada. 


*15. Mary Morgan Brown, Frieda Michel and Sadie O’Con- 
nell are teaching at the State Normal School, Canyon, 
Texas. 


"16. Margarette Akin who is in charge of the Oral Expression 

and Dramatic work in Franklin High School, Seattle, 
Washington, recently staged “Pygmalion and Galatea” with 
members of the senior class. 


716. Edna Fisher is a member of the faculty in the Blooms- 
bury High School, Bloomsbury, Pa. 
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717. Mildred Little writes from Mechanicsville, Pennsyl- 
vania: 


| st This teaching business is fascinating. I had a glorious year in Athens 
‘College, Athens, Alabama, but came North when my brother went into 
the army. This is my second year at Irving and things are going beauti- 
fully. They handed me a department of four students when I landed 
iast year and I have been able to bring it up to thirty. 
I am just starting the girls on Anatole France’s, ‘A Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife.” 


717. July thirty first, nineteen hundred nineteen, was the date 

of the birth of a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Sullivan 
of Providence, Rhode Island. Mrs. Sullivan was nee Ethel 
Green, of E. C. O. She writes: 


Ethel Marion is a wee little miss, but oh! so welcome after the death 
of her little brother Sidney Elmer, on August twelfth, nineteen hundred 
eighteen. 


718. Helen M. Roarty, as corresponding secretary for the 
Emerson Alumni Club of New York, sends us the announce- 
ment of the meeting of the club on December thirteenth, nine- 
teen hundred nineteen, in the Twlfth Night Club Rooms, 47 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, at which time a *‘Down 
Hast” program was presented in Story, Song and Dance. 


718. Quoting from a recent message from Annabel Conover: 


I am back in Sherburne, New York, for the second year and like it 
more than ever. We have just recovered from giving a Thanksgiving 
pageant and now I’m head over heels in the senior play which is to be 
given December twelfth. 


718. Norma Olson says of her work: 


I’m teaching at the Oregon State College and taking the position 
previously held by Mrs. Seefert, nee Grace Rosseau, an Emerson grad- 
uate. She is living in Seattle now, also Mrs. Robert Sandall, nee Lois 
Beal, ’12. Last summer, Mrs. Sandall staged a 2,000 cast pageant and 
she let me direct and work out all the dances. I had such a wonderful 
time working with her; she is such a wonderful person. 
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718. Marguerite Ruggles is instructing English and Expres- 
sion at Fort Fairfield, Maine. 


718. Izer Whiting has a position as instructor of Oral English 
and Expression at Carson Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tennessee. 


718. A little daughter, Mary Louise, was recently born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmore Heisel of Peoria, Illinois. Mrs. Heisel 
was formerly Margaret Pinkerton. 


719. Helen Sayles recently gave a recital at Flora MacDonald 

College, Red Springs, North Carolina. Though her program 
was a miscellaneous one, she featured Meeterlinck’s “Bluebird,” 
to the general and genuine delight of her audience. Miss 
Sayles is now beginning work on a Shakespearean pageant. 
And she is also to have charge of the Commencement work at 
the college. She was a welcome visitor during the Christmas 
holidays at 281 Newbury Street. 


719. Beatrice Talmas has written concerning her work to Dean 
Ross, who has kindly permitted us to quote from the letter: 


I am teaching Latin and English in the High School at Fultonville, 
New York, about forty miles from Schenectady. I am teaching first and 
second year Latin and the first three years of English. My work in 
Oral Expression is progressing. The principal visited my Oral English 
Class recently and congratulated me on the remarkable progression 
both in diction and expression. 


719. Sarah Mae MacKenna is teaching English and Expres- 
sion at Iron River, Michigan. 


19. Mr. and Mrs. James A. Lewis, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 

announce the engagement of their daughter, Lillian Mar- 
garet, to Mr. Paul O. Gunkle, Jr., of Trenton, N. J. Lillian is at 
present teaching Latin and English in high school at Factory- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


That Longing 
for Something 
New 


It comes to everyone of us at this mid-winter season. We take 
particular pleasure in announcing our 


EXTENSIVE PRESENTATION OF CHOICE APPAREL 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Designed to offer Smart Outer and Under Garments suitable for 
wear during the next three months or longer, at very attractive 
prices. 


Jordan Marsh Co. 
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372-378 Boylston Street. Boston Massachusetts 
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A PORTION OF THE FOUNDERS’ DAY SERVICE. 


From an address by Dean Harry Seymour Ross, delivered at 
Union Congregational Church, Boston, Massachusetts, De- 
cember seventh, ninteen hundred nineteen. 


Fitting it is that Emerson College should at this time make 
recognition of the courtesy, kindness and continued interest 
that the Union Congregational Church has evinced during the 
past twenty years. Its pastors, officers, and members have. al- 
ways taken a living and helpful interest in the affairs of the 
college; while our faculty and students have in a small measure 
at least tried to reciprocate. Union Church has always had as 
its motto the word of.a poet, recently passed : “Give to the world 
the best that you have and the best will come back to you,” 

fT am not sure that we have always brought our best to Union 
Church, but we have been, and are extremely grateful for all 
that we have received. And so I wish at the opening of this 
service to bring our heartfelt thanks and to say that if at any 
time we hold exercises at other churches or with other denomi- 
nations in which our students are workers and members, we are 
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simply recognizing their claims that Emerson College is not a 
sectarian or denominational institution, but one that draws its 
life from all the sources of religious and educational mixture 
in this commonwealth, and shows its appreciation of the help 
and recognition that have come to it from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, all the varying creeds of Christendom, and all the 
fertile soil, nourishing rains, and strengthening suns of com- 
munity, church, school, and State that have fed, cared for, and 
raised it to its present high estate. 

My purpose lies in linking the past to the present and calling 
to your attention definitely, if not graphically that command- 
ing, influential, well beloved leader and teacher in whose honor 
we hold this service. 

Just eleven years ago Charles Wesley Emerson passed 
through the doors of this, his earthly, classroom to greet those 
who had earlier gathered in the great auditorium beyond. By 
one of those rare chronological coincidents, November thirtieth 
was his birthday and his death day. He was born in Pittsfield, 
Vermont, in 1837, of the same stock and near relationship to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phillips and Phillips Brooks. 
Their common ancestor was Thomas Emerson, of a family 
knighted by Henry VIII, who settled in Ipswich in this colony 
exactly two centuries before the advent of the man whose name 
will, through our coliege, we hope, carry the family name in 
honor and loyal remembrance to remote generations. His an- 
cestors were men of character and intellectual attainment, and 
the boy well fulfilled his heritage, for he preached his first ser- 
mon at nineteen years of age and was ordained into the Congre- 
gational ministry at twenty-one. He was an eloquent and help- 
ful minister, in the pulpit and out, for the remainder of his life. 
For twenty years he labored unceasingly in the educational 
field, helping young and old, men and women, to discover them- 
selves, and to read that newer gospel of natural expression 
through the natural channels of body and voice until the old, 
artificial methods of instruction were abandoned, and practi- 
cai'y all schools and teachers had come to use the approved, and 
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improved methods, even though they had never known the one, 
who perhaps had added the greatest impulse to the new philo- 
sophy of expressional education. 

A student and a teacher under Professor Lewis B. Monroe of 
Boston University, he carried the work in Oral English to 
newer fields and greater heights. There is no lineal descendant 
of the Boston University School of Oratory, but Doctor Emer- 
son was at least in apostolic succession; and those who worthily 
followed him: William J. Rolph, the noted teacher and Shake- 
spearian scholar, and Henry Lawrence Southwick, who today 
is extending the influence of the college through brilliant and 
masterful platform work, have well maintained the dignity and 
influence of the succession. 

I might go on at length to speak of Dr, Emerson in all his 
varying aspects as teacher, preacher, pioneer and friend of hu- 
manity, but suffice it to speak only of the first. For at a time 
‘jike this on which we have now fallen, when there is so much 
publicity and controversy as to the financial worth of a teacher 
it is a pleasure to call attention to one who was so thoroughly 
an exponent of the professional aspect of the teacher’s art and 
work. As the talented editor of the Atlantic Monthly once said: 
“Probably no profession is more valuable to the Commonwealth, 
and is less regarded than that of teaching. Men do not scorn 
it or look down upon it but they let it fall into the attenuation, 
of neglect as they do so many things in human society that are 
taken for granted with what Lord Morley has described as the 
‘fatalism of optimism.’ ” 

But the teacher is essential to good citizenship and to the 
well being of the State. Great are the demands upon him: “for 
aside from native. refinement, culture, and experience which 
are obviously essential” there are other attributes that go to 
make a good teacher. First, Sincerity in his work, because that 
is the bone and sinew of all that is healthy, wholesome, and 
religious. He must have Personality in order to project himself, 
and to influence by that larger life and stronger light that 
shines through him as a medium. He must have Sympathy in 
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ordér to put himself in his pupil’s place, to feel his joys and 
sorrows, his failures and triumphs—in short, in the older Greek 
significance of the word, to suffer with his pupils. And lastly, he 
must have Enthusiasm which comes from an enlarged appre- 
ciation of what is that true and perfect order, and beauty and 
love, and a desire to further the possibilities of its growth and 
appreciation in others. 

All this had Dr. Emerson, and what is more, he had the help 
and co-operation for twenty-five years of one who was a never- 
failing source of courage and inspiration: as is every good wife 
and helpmate. It is exactly six months since Susie Rogers 
Emerson left us to join him in the world beyond. It had been 
my purpose to bring a short resume of her life and influence, 
as made by her friends and co-workers, but lack of time and 
material forbids this. | 

Two excerpts from the testimony of those who knew her well 
may indicate their esteem and her influence over them and 
others. One says: “I remember Mrs, Emerson as a teacher who 
loved her work, whose enthusiasm was unbounded, whose ener- 
gy was untiring, whose criticism never failed to encourage and 
whose belief in the pupils’ possibilities was a great inspiration 
to constant and earnest endeavor.” And another who grew to 
a helpful womanhood under Mrs. Emerson’s loving care and in- 
struction says: “As a teacher, Mrs. Emerson was to me an in- 
spiration to study, practice and progress. As a friend she was 
always kind, sympathetic, and a practical helper in times of 
trouble.” My own testimony is that she was one of the most 
helpful teachers that I have ever had. She was the first with 
whom I corresponded when leaving Academic College work to 
specialize in Oral English; and she was the first to greet me on 
entrance to Emerson College. Helpful, cheerful, wholesome, 
well poised, she shed the radiance of her benign and winning 
presence into all the dark corners of a student’s understanding 
and illumined, and varnished it to quick and productive in- 
terest. And so perhaps I can do no better, in closing this brief 
tribute to the two who were nestors and friends to me, and to 
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hundreds of others, than to quote one of the greatest of modern 
teachers and poets—substituting “teachers” where he says 
“men?— 


“Bless and praise we famous men— 
Men of little showing: 

For their work continueth 

And their work continueth 

Broad and deep continueth 
Great beyond their knowing!” 


SUSIE ROGERS EMERSON 
(A TRIBUTE) 


Susie Rogers, my girlhood friend, was full of aspiration, 
talent, and devotion to ideals. She was an enthusiastic worker 
for the success of her Alma Mater—and an earnest follower of 
the great teacher who afterward become her husband. As Mrs. 
imerson, she was a teacher beloved by all students, to whom 
she gave courage and hope by her tactful instructions and the 
contagion of her optimistic spirit. . 

We—her old friends—can do no better than quote to her de- 
parting spirit Browning’s “Epilogue.” She was: 


”One who never turned (her) back—but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break ; 

Never dreamed—though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph. 

Held, we fall to rise; are baffled, to fight better; 
sleep, to wake!” 


And, further, we bid her spirit, “Forward!” and cry,— 
“Speed—fight on; fare ever, there as here!” 


—Jessie Hldridge Southwick. 
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A STUDY OF NEW ENGLAND DIALECT 


To the native American, the English language is a rich in- 
heritance. One would naturally suppose that the use of the 
same vowels and consonants in the construction of words would 
bring about uniformity of speech wherever the language was 
spoken. This is not true, however, for we find the musical 
quality of speech in the South disappearing in the harsher pro- 
nunciation of the North, and a totally different effect occurs 
in the Middle West. Each section of our country expresses it- 
self in an individualized form of speech which we designate as 
dialect. To understand any dialect we must study the history 
of the people from which it springs; we must know the soil, the 
climate, the industry of the community; and we must know its 
education, its religion, and the topics which occupy the minds 
and hearts of the people most intimately. 

That our approach to the study of our subject may be very 
definite, let us consult Webster’s dictionary and find out just 
what is meant by the word dialect. “It is a form of speech char- 
acterized by local peculiarities and differing from the classical 
or literary form. It is not degenerate speech, but from the dia- 
lect has risen the classical or literary speech.” 

What are the local peculiarities that shape the New England 
dialect? The most picturesque period of this dialect precedes 
the advent of the steam engine. This modern invention and the 
still later one, the automobile, brings city and country into such 
sympathetic relationship that differences in speech are rapidly 
disappearing. Other factors are also at work in the leveling 
process. Clubs for men and women, the rural delivery, the 
ever increasing number of papers and magazines finding their 
way to the homes, have been slowly but surely changing the 
speech of the New Englander; and it is predicted that in a few 
years it will be like a garment out grown or out worn. 

The dialect that a wide field of readers has learned to love, 
has a wonderful history. It has developed from the speech of 
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the Puritans, those sturdy people who came to Massachusetts 
to serve God according to their consciences, Their God was a 
God of Wrath and inexorable law. Trained in a most rigid 
religious atmosphere, the New Englander developed a sensitive 
conscience and an unswerving sense of duty. He became cap- 
able of assuming great responsibility. In the old Colonial days 
the house furnishings were simple and severe. Ornamentation 
was denounced as an influence to turn the mind away from 
spiritual channels. From this ancestry was inherited a love of 
the family. To be born of a respectable family was a rich in- 
heritance, and to keep the family name unsullied has always 
been a matter of pride. The women have sufiered poverty mute 
ly, because they feared exposure of their needs would bring re- 
buke or disgrace to the family. The everlasting struggle to 
“keep up appearances” has formed the plot of many a New Eng- 
land story. (‘The Gala Dress,” by Mary Wilkins, is a notable 
example.) 

But there are other infiuences beside ancestry that shape and 
color a dialect. Recall the general climate of New England. 
The Winters are long and cold, the snows deep, the winds cruel, 
and frosts come prematurely. Changes in temperature are 
varied and sudden. The'soil, for the most part, is rocky and 
sandy, and needs all the help science can give to make it pro- 
ductive. Farming under such harsh conditions of soil and 
climate is bound to bring disappointment. The farmer may 
plant the seed in the springtime but he is never sure of his har- 
vest, because of untimely frosts. These conditions of climate 
and soil engender a stern sense of resistance and this resistance 
repeated for three hundred years is embodied in the character 
of the New Englander. He is recognized as a person of strong 
will. Because incessant labor is necessary to meet the demands 
of a family when remuneration is meager, no wonder that the 
New Englander is most frugal. Yet he manages, not only to 
provide for the present needs, but usually contrives to put 
something away for a “rainy day.” He can only do this by ob- 
serving strictest economy. Conditions train him to be sharp in. 
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driving a bargain, and uncharitable observers would call him 
penurious. He has a keen sense of values, and it has been said 
of him, if he paid a man to thrash him he would wish it done 
thoroughly. He is inventive, and his inventions are clever in 
their usefulness. They do not follow lines of beauty; in fact, 
beauty for its own sake is an unknown quantity to his practical 
turn of mind. The most gorgeous scenery is hardly noted by a 
people absorbed in getting a living. Because he is removed 
from populated centers and does not hear subjects discussed 
from varying points of view, he forms his own conclusions and 
becomes highly opinionated, He is egotistical, and intolerant of 
views differing from his own, especially along the lines of relli- 
gion and politics. 

The unceasing struggle for existence, this perpetual resis- 
tance to hard condition inculeates great strength of character. 
And this vigor is reflected in the speech of the New Englander. 
There are no soft, gliding liquid sounds to charm the ear; but . 
instead of these, harsh, rasping, strident sounds, <A nervous 
energy is an accompaniment of the New England dialect. 

Has the New Englander a different vocal organ from the rest 
of mankind that his speech is so unmusical? He has the same 
instrument, but he uses it in a very different way. A tone is 
beautiful according to the size and shape of the resonance- 
chamber. The New Englander does not use the upper chamber 
of resonance at all; he depends upon the pharynx and the 
mouth for the reinforcement of his tone—thus the resonance 
chamber is so small, so pinched, so inadequate that it does not 
enrich the tone, but expresses only great limitations. 

Catarrh is a prevailing distemper, also inflammation of the 
throat and nose. This diseased condition often makes it impos- 
sible for the air to escape through the nasal passage and nasality 
is the result. There is great lack of uniformity in the appearance 
of nasality in different parts of New England. It is carried to 
excess in Vermont and certain portions of New Hampshire. 
Again, all people using New England dialect do not drawl their 
words; but this characteristic is peculiar to Cape Cod, and the 
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Cape Cod dialect has distinctiveness equaling the Vermont dia- 
lect. Here and there throughout New England, apparently 
without rhyme or reason individual cases of extreme nasality 
may occur, or an exaggerated drawl may appear, when the 
people of the community as a whole uses neither nasality or 
the drawl. | 

Because of varying inconsistencies, it is impossible to formu- 
late hard and fast rules in pronounciation. A few suggestions 
may help the students to a clearer understanding of the sub- 
ject. The vowel short “a” is changed to short “e” as, “ez” for 
“as,” and “hey” for “have.” To the sound “ow,” is prefixed long 
“e” or long “a,” giving the effect of ‘“co(e)ow”-“cow,”. or 
“h (a) ouse’”-“house,” ‘“n(a)ow’-“now,” “r(a)ound’-“round,” 
“d(a)own’-“down.” “A,” in daughter, is pronounced ‘‘dahter.” 
Words containing short sound of “u” are pronounced as though 
spelled with broad ‘“a,”’—“cawffee’-“coffee,” “hawt’-“hot,” 
“nawt”?-“not,” “pawket’-“pocket,” “bawdy”-“body.” The long 
sound of ‘‘o” in many words is made obscure, and instead of 
“boat” we have “bot,” “staen” for “stone,” “cot” for “coat,” 
“rod” for “road.” The sound long “oo” is pronounced “ew” as 
in “to”-“tew,” “do”-“dew.” The long sound of “u” is pronounced 
like “oo,” “blue”’-“bloo,” “tune”-“toon,” “suit”-“soot.” Final “d” 
is omitted in “hand,” pronounced “han’,” “stan’”-“stand.” 
“Wh” is changed to voice “w,” as “which”-“witch,” “white”- 
‘“wite,” “wheel’-“weal.” Final “g” is omitted from words end- 
ing in “ng,” as “soing”-“goin’,” “hoping”-“hopin’,” “flowing”- 
“flowin’,” “laughin’,” “eryin’,”’ 

“R” is never used in the rough form, and never in the smooth 
form if it can possibly be avoided. An exception to the rule oe- 
curs when no “r” should appear in the word. The New Eng- 
lander takes the occasion to apologize for previous sins of 
omission and we hear instead of “saw,” “saw(r),” “low(®),” 
“soda(r),” “papa (r),” “metho(r)d,” “America (r).” 

James Russell Lowell compiled a glossary for the Bigelow 
papers which I give as a matter of greatest significance to the 
student: “arter—after, ax—ask , bust—burst, chimbly—chim- 
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ney, darsnt—dare not, demmercrat—democrat, doos—does, dut 
—diet, ez—as, fin’—find, fam’ly—family, fower’d—forward, 
fust—first, gin’—give, git—get, gret—great, hed—had, hern— 
heard, het—heated, hull—whole, hoss—horse, Idno—I do not 
know, jedge—judge, jest—just, jine—join, keer—care, kep— 
kept, ole—old, pooty—pretty, pusz—purse, riz—risen, sassy— 
saucy, sartin—certain, shet—shirt, scart—scared, sofie—soia, 
tech—touch, vally—value, wal—well, yellar—yellow,” 

If the above rules are strictly observed, will a student be able 
to give the New England dialect? No. He must hear it spoken, 
for there is an intonation or inflection distinctly local in color 
that must accompany the speech. If possible, live among the 
people of New England; listen to their speech, and try to imi- 
tate it, If it can not be studied at the fountain source, go to an 
instructor who knows the dialect well and imitate the teacher’s 
pronunciation. 

This dialect is harsh in sound, so it does not lend itself to 
the expression of imaginative poetry. We have a few comedy 
poems that illustrate the dialect well, as in “The Courtin’,” by 
James Russell Lowell, “The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” by Oliver 
Wendall Holmes, and “Darius Green and His Flying Machine,” 
by John Trowbridge. 

The gloomy history of New Zngland home life develops 
pessimism, and many a woman finds her most interesting diver- 
sion in attendance upon funerals. Not one in the community 
escapes her. She delights in entertaining her callers with a 
rehearsal of not only all the family ills, but the ills of the 
entire neighborhood. The humor of the New Englander is of a 
quiet, grim order. Are there no really cheery New Englanders? 
Yes indeed. Some are born with a large optimism that no cir- 
cumstance of rugged ancestry or trying conditions of soil or 
climate can vanquish. They are large hearted people, and their 
appearance in a community is a mighty benediction. 

With life developed under such austere conditions is it pos- 
sible to find material sufficiently attractive to hold the interest 
of our reading public? Artists like James Russell Lowell, Har- 
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riet Beecher Stowe, Sarah Orn Jewett, Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Alice Brown, Joe Lincoln, Annie Trumbull Slossom and other 
writers, have discovered that very lovable trails of character 
were enveloped in an outside wrapping of sharp austerity. And 
because they were of these people and knew them and loved 
them, they have put them in stories; and the human interest is 
so strong, so vital, so unique, and so picturesque, that these 
characters are beloved beyond the boundaries of New England. 
The homely characters are not educated in schools and colleges 
and they do not express themselves in the classical or literary 
form of speech. They are trained in the stern school of ex- 
perience and their heroic struggles or dismal failures, their 
hopes and ambitious, their sacrifieces and triumphs, are ex- 
pressed in homely speech of the New England dialect. 


—Gertrude McQuesten. 


The Miza! 


There is a young lady named Liza, 
So pretty no one could dispiza, 
When her best beau does call 

He just sits by the wall 

And iza and iza and iza. 


And More of It 
The novice who abandons prose, 
Preferring to rehearse 
His thoughts in rhyme, is one of those 
Who go from bad to verse. 


—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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IN VERONA 


LAURA RICHARDS 


On hearing the words “In Verona,” one instantly conjures up 
a vision of white palaces, of narrow streets across which the 
tall houses nod at each other, hinting at the mysteries they dare 
not reveal, of ancient fountains embowered in myrth and lau- 
rel, finally of Juliet’s tomb and a thousand memories of the im- 
mortal lovers. Here in Verona are no fountains, no palaces, but 
neat white houses with green blinds and flowers in their front 
yards; no laurel, but good, honest sun flowers instead; finally, 
no tomb of Juliet, for our Juliet did not die, and to have done 
with mystery, our Verona is in the state of Maine. Yet here 
lived and loved not so very long ago Romeo and Juliet. Juliet 
answered to the name of Betsy Gailick, while Romeo was 
known as Bije Green; and they worked for the Bute girls. 

The Bute girls did not speak to each other. They lived in 
two white cottages side by side, and no communication had 
taken place between them since the time of their mother’s death, 
some ten years ago. The two sisters quarrelled the day after 
the funeral. The will was read and it was found that the prop- 
erty was to be evenly divided between them. The strife was 
grim but not loud. Miss Resigned Elizabeth sent for a man and 
a wheelbarrow and removed, with all her goods and chattels to 
the house next door, which was hers by right of inheritance 
' from her grandmother. 

A neighbor calling on Miss Duty the day after the separation 
found her in the spare chamber seated before the bed on which 
were spread out divers articles of the personal property which 
had been her mother’s. There was one black lace mitt, six white 
suk stockings and six grey ones, one half of an embroidered 
apron, one infant’s sock, and three left-hand shoes. Here on 
what was evidently the half of a green veil lay a slender store 
of trinkets. There were seven mossaic earrings, one gaunt one; 
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half a string of gold beads and—piteous sight!—half a hair 
bracelet. 

The neighbor broke out into indignant inquiry but was quick- 
ly silenced. Miss Duty was satisfied and so was her sister, 
Since that was so, she didn’t know that the neighbors had any 
call to be distressed. Good Mrs. Dill went home feeling thai 
old Mrs. Bute had better left a “garden.” 

When Bije Green came to work for Miss Duty Bute, he knew 
nothing of the feud between the two houses. He was not a 
Veronese. Poor Bije. He found life dull at first. He was shy 
and not one to make acquaintances easily. His innocent at- 
tempts at entertaining Miss Duty were generally met with 
“Hm!” which did not encourage further remarks. He pined 
for a certain corner of a fence at home and his sister Delilah 
leaning over it talking while he hoed. 

One morning as he wrestled with the witch grass on the strip 
of green near the fence which divided Miss Duty’s lot from her 
sister’s, he saw a girl. 

She was standing on the porch polishing the milk pails. She 
had fair curly hair and eyes as blue as the mill ponds at home. 
There was not much wind, and yet this girl’s things seemed “all 
of a flutter;” her pink calico gown, her blue checked apron, her 
flying curls, all were full of life and dancing motion, Bije for- 
got the witch grass. He only saw the milk pail and Betsy 
Gailick. When Betsy looked up, she saw a brown boy in brown 
overalls staring as if he had never seen a girl before. Betsy re- 
turned Bije’s stare with a calm survey. And then with a toss 
of her curls and a click of the pail disappeared in the house. 
All that day Bije went about in a dream. When evening came 
he went early for his cow and milked her with undue haste. 
Then having carried the brimming pails into the kitchen he re- 
turned to the shed and looked about him. He drew up a broken 
stool and seated himself opposite a knot hole and waited. The 
door of the house across the way opened and Miss Resigned Eli- 
zabeth came slowly out. She was calling to somebody in the 
house, “Betsy! Betsy Gailick! Come out here will you?” 
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Then she came with her pails—the wonderful girl! Not 
flashing and sparkling as in the morning light, but with the 
softness in her eyes and waving hair. Was that other Juliet 
fairer, I wonder? What was it the other lad said over there in 
the old Verona at a moment like this? 


“Oh she doth teach the torches to burn bright 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear!” 


But Bije would only have said, “Ain’t she slick !” 

Suddenly a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder. Miss 
Duty Bute whirled him around. Briefly Bije was told that if 
ever she caught him spying upon the other house whensover 
or howsoever, he would pack off that moment of time. He had 
no more to do with the other house than he had with the plagues 
of Egypt, she’d have him to know, and when she wanted spyin’ 
done, she could do it herself without hirin’ no shiftless, long- 
legged trifling boys to do it for her. Finally, was she to have 
any kindling wood split that night or was she not? 

What says the song? 


“Over the mountains 

And over the waves 

Under the fountains 

And under the graves, 

Under the floods which are deepest 
Over rocks that are steepest 

Love will find out the way.” 


Bije found out the way. A posy laid on the fence, then an 
apple, then two more apples and a posy beside them, to show 
that there could be no mistake about it. Life was not exciting 
at Resigned Elizabeth’s. Betsy had been cautioned to have 
nothing to do with that bold lookin’ boy over ’tother house— 
But Betsy did not think the boy was bold looking. Anyhow she 
hoped she had manners enough to say “Thank you,” when one 
was pretty behaved. So she said “Thank you,” first with her 
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eyes, and then with her lips. And it became evident to Bije that 
she had the sweetest voice that was ever heard in the world. 

Miss Duty’s cow was kept in the humpety field, as the chil- 
dren called it, a mile and more from Cuttyhunk, the pasture 
where Miss Resigned Elizabeth’s good Brindle spent her peace- 
fui days. Yet it was strange to see the intimacy that sprang 
up between those two creatures in the next few weeks. 

At a certain turn of the road Brindle would stop, and fall to 
cropping the grass by the roadside. By-and-by down the Cutty- 
hunk road would come another cow, not a happy, leisurely cow 
like Brindle, but a breathless and much tormented beast who 
had been hurried out of all nature ever since she left the pas- 
ture. It was a great relief when she saw Brindle’s horns around 
the corner, for now she had already learned from experience the 
hurry was over. i 

One night during the harvest moon, and when all the world 
lay bathed in silver light, Bije broke out with, “I wisht I had a 
snow apple!” 
~ “Why do you want a snow apple, now of all the times in the 
world? They won’t be ripe for nigh onto two months, Bije.” 

“Do you know what I thought of, first time I ever see you? 
Well, I thought of a snow apple and thought you looked like 
one more than anything in the world.” 

“Well of all!” 

“T did! There’s nothing else I know of that’s so red and white, 
and so round and so—so sweet Betsy.” 

“Bijah Green, how you do talk! It’s time we were getting 
home with these cows.” But she did not quicken her pace and 
Bije noticed that she did not. 

“Do you know what I’d do if you were a snow apple, Betsy ?” 

“No.” 

“Td pick you off the tree and have you for my own, 
Betsy. Vd carry you off and run away with you, sure’s the 
world. Should you mind much Betsy?” 

But for once Betsy had nothing to say. She could only hang 
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her head and look more and more like the snow apple, as Bije’s 
arm stole round her and his hand clasped hers. 

When she came into the house, all flushed and radiant with 
her new joy, Betsy was met by Miss Resigned Elizabeth. 

“Betsy Gailick, where have you been with that cow?” 

“Been with her, Miss Bute? I’ve been bringing her back from 
the pasture same as I allers do.” 

“Same as you allers do? Betsy Gailick, ain’t you ashamed 
to look me in the face, and you going with that low-lived fellow 
over at the other house!” 

“He ain’t no low-lived fellow. You can scold me all you’ve a 
mind to Miss Bute, but you ain’t got no call to abuse Bijah.” 

“Oh I ain’t, ain’t I? I’m to be shet up in my own house, am 
I? I’m to have such actions going on under my nose an’ never 
so much as wink of an eye, am I? You go to your room this 
minute, Betsy Gailick, and stay there till I tell you to come 
out!” 

Betsy fled to her room and the angry woman followed and 
turned the key upon her. Then returning to her sitting room 
with stiff trembling fingers wrote a note to her sister. It read: 


“Sister Duty:—Your help has been courting my hired girl, 
and I don’t suppose you want any such doing any more than I 
do. I have shet the girl up in her room till he is gone. So no 
more from your sister, 

“R, E. Bute.” 


Bije Green met the torrent of angry words from Duty Bute 
with head held high, and smiling countenance. Ashamed? No 
he wasn’t ashamed, not the least mite in the world. Pick up 
his duds and go? Why of course he would. The cow was fed, 
and he cal’c’lated she’d find everything pretty slick in the barn. 
Real pleasant night for a walk—good evenin’! 

At daybreak next morning Bijah was under Betsy’s window. 
Betsy was not asleep. Oh no. She was crying, poor little soul, 
at the thought of going away and never seeing Bije again. Hark! 
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Was that a pebble thrown against the glass? A peep through 
the green blinds—up went the window, softly, softly, and the 
dearest girl in the world looked out, showing her tear-stained 
face. Softly she bade him begone. How did he know Miss Bute 
wasn’t looking at him this minute, out of her window? 

Bije did not care if twenty Miss Butes were looking at him. 
Betsy was to put on her bonnet that minute, and come along 
with him. Door locked? What did that matter? Climb down 
the grape wine and we’ll go to Friar Lawrence. (Bije called 
him “Parson Lawrence).” 

“Oh Bije, you take my breath away—you’re so dretful 
speedy! Why, I can’t—no way in the world—What? Where 
should I go then if—if we did—do what you say?” 

“The idea! Go? Why home to mother, She was dretful un- 
reconciled about my coming away. But I felt to see something 
of the world. And now I’ve seen all I want to and I’m ready to 
go home. But not alone Betsy.” 

The air was full of bridal veils. They were all over the grass 
too, these bridal tokens, in tiny webs of purest spun silver, dia- 
mond-set. A carpet of pearls was spread for Betsy’s little feet. 
Hark to the minstrelsy tuning their instruments in every branch 
of the elm tree. 

Betsy retires to put on tts pink calico gown, because Bije 
will not hear of her being married in any other. She ties up 
her little bundle with trembling hands while her cheeks glow 
and her heart beats so that she fancies Miss Bute must hear it 
in the room below. Now she peeps out again, O Romeo! Romeo! 
“Betsy, my Betsy! Carefully, now! Now down, slowly, care- 
fully; safe at last! At last! All the world and we two. Nothing 
else beside.” 

Great was the wrath in the virgin bosoms of the Misses Bute 
when the flight of Betsy and her dark-eyed lover was discovered. 
Miss Duty relieved her feelings by a furious bout of house clean- 
ing. But Miss Resigned Elizabeth had a touch of rheumatism 
and could not take refuge in that solace of womankind. She 
could only sit and fret, poor soul, and wish she had some one 
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to talk it over with. Nor did Miss Duty fare better in finding 
a boy to take the place of the delinquent Bijah, 

A year passed, as years do, when one evening, just at sunset, 
there came a sharp knock ai the door. Miss Duty wiped her 
hands on her apron and went to the door, outwardly calm but 
inwardly raging. 

There stood Calvin Parks, the driver of the Beaulah stage. 

“Lady out here to see you, Miss Bute,” he said. “Very im- 
portant business. Good evenin’.” 

Out she went and found Betsy Gailick, Betsy Green rather. 
Calvin Parks had summoned Miss Resigned Elizabeth also and 
she was approaching with feeble, slower steps. And who was 
this standing by Betsy’s side, erect, beaming, jubilant? Who 
but the recreant Bijah? 

“Oh, Miss Butes!” cried Betsy lifting her sweet face to one 
and then to another of the sisters, “Please, Bijah and me 
couldn’t pass through Verona without stopping to pass the time 
of day and see how you was getting on. We’re real sorry we 
went off and left you that day without notice. ’Twant right. 


We know that now, but then we couldn’t find no other way to 


fix it. I hope you don’t bear malice Miss Butes. We’re done 
real well, Bijah and me. We’re going now to look at a farm in 
Cortez, that we’ve heard of. Bijah’s grandmother has left him 
quite consid’able of means for us, and we want to have a place 
of our own, I hope you’ve been right smart this time, and had 
good help right along?” 

“Another reason we had for stoppin,’ says Betsy, looking 
down at a bundle in her lap from which faint sounds now began 
to issue. “I did feel to have you see baby, cause I don’t think 
you’ve seen such a darling in this world.” 

A Baby! When had the Bute ladies seen a baby as near as 
this? At this moment the baby made a grab at Miss Duty’s 
dress and nearly rolled off her mother’s lap. Instinctively the 
two sisters bent down to catch him, and as they did so, their 
two heads came together with a smart crack. Miss Resigned 
Klizabeth began to cry and Miss Duty laughed. 
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“You ain’t fit to live alone, Resigned Elizabeth.” 


“Well, I ain’t. My eyesight ain’t what it was. But she is a 
lovely child, Betsy and I’m right glad to see you, Betsy, if you 
didn’t act quite as you should.” 

“Why, you’re as blind as a mole,” said Duty Bute. “And you 
ain’t had the sense to have your glasses fitted. The idea! And that 
there dress ain’t fit for you to wear this cold day. Bije Green, 
you behaved scandalous when you was here before. But I’m 
willing to let bygones be bygones, seeing things is how they is. 
You go get the wheel-barrow and bring it here, Resigned Liz 
go on in and pack up your things. I s’pose I should see to you, 
from now on. You come home and we’ll see. Mebbe I used to 
be a little cuterin‘ sometimes—though you did try me.” 


“YT know I did, sister! Most probably the fault was mine, 
though I did feel your cutting up the hair bracelet. But there! 
I’ve been dretful lonesome since Betsy went. I—Id be real glad 
to come home sister !”’ 


“So that’s all there is to it. As for the other house—” 


“Oh, Msis Bute!” cried Betsy Green. “We weren’t so dretful 
set on going to Cortez. We’d enough sight ruther find a place 
nearer home. I’d ruther live here than anywhere else in the 
world. ’T'was here I saw Bijah first, and all, and you was real 
kind to me, Miss Bute. 


“T could take care of the cows, Miss Bute, jest as well as not, 
with what I had of my own, and they wouldn’t suffer none. 


“And I could do for both of you,” cried Betsy. “All you’d 
want done—me and Bije together. I could run over every 
morning and afternoon and clean up, if you wasn’t feeling 
smart, and Bije could do the chores, And there’d be baby for 
company !” 

“Well, if t’is to be so, it will be, I s’pose. I dono’ but you can 
go right in Betsy, if it’s so you can stay. My sister ain’t going 
to spend another night there. Perhaps you’ll help her lay things 
together. And Bije, if you feel to milk the cows tonight—” 

But Bijah was already gone, whistling joyously. 
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“You go right in the house this minute, Resigned Liz. Get 
ting your death out here in this night air!” 

And with a frown that was better than a smile she went into 
the house, driving her sister before her. The feud of years was 
ended. 


To Our Faculty 


There are those who are content to boast 
In manner most conceited 

Of college halls, and college dorms, 
Of gyms, and like equipment; 

Of libraries so huge and grand, 
Of paintings old and faded, 

Of campuses so smooth and green, 
Of students grave with learning. 

Now these are very well indeed, 
And all are quite worth having, 

But when we take off our caps and gowns 
And put aside our dreaming, 

We'll not be judged by college halls, 
By dorms, and old traditions— 

But by ourselves, and what we are, 
And to what our lives are given. 

So let us toast what counts the most 
Of all the college treasures, 

And give to those who strive each day 
To make us one bit better, 

Our truest love, our fondest pride, 
Our willing service ever. 

Our Faculty! 


-—Marion Bonyman, ’22. 


Mrs. Hicks recently enjoyed a two weeks’ vacation in Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire. 


Mr. Kidder spent Christmas with his daughter in Braintree, 
Massachusetts. | 


Mr. Tripp has planned a second Southern trip, during the 
second semester. 


We regret that ill health has made it imperative for Mrs. 
Puffer to spend the winter in Miami, Florida. During her ab- 
sence, however, both the faculty and students are happy to 
welcome Helen Bartel, ’17, 


Miss Penick is absent from the college this month, as she is 
filing Lyceum engagements in Maine. 


Mr. Burnham is coaching a play at the Rochester High 
School, Rochester, New Hampshire,—also one for the Chelsea 
Woman’s Club, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 


We regret that Dr. Black’s ill health prevented him from 
taking his part in the Faculty Vaudeville Show. His “act” was 
substituted by Mrs. Burnham and Mr. Hicks in a “Crack Shot” 
Stunt. 

The rest of the program appeared as follows: 


X EDWARD PHILLIPS HICKS 
Specially loaned for this performance by Primrose and 
West. 
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A GRIGGS, OAKES AND BORAX TRIO 
Overture. Their most wonderful achievement. 


B STUDIES IN BLACK AND WHITE 
First to last a brilliiant novelty that contains some aston- 
ishing features. 
The Portrait of a Gentleman. The Three Graces. 


The Blind Beggar. The Portrait of a Lady. 
The Annunciation. In Realms of Fancy. 
Hope. 


C GERTRUDE McQUESTEN 


Most beloved of vaudeville comediennes, and her “Cuckoo 
Clock.” 


D GRACE BURRAGE KENNEY 


A Musical Reminiscences: (1) Washington’s March; (2) 
Swiss Waltz. 


F ELSIE RUTHERFORD RIDDLE 
Premiere Danseuse. 


Argument: A water-nymph falls in love with a moonbeam. He 
yields to the nymph’s persuasions and descends to the earth. 
Kissing her, he imbues her with his power to dance. But the 
fickle moonbeam soon wearies of the nymph and leaves her 
alone upon thé shore. 

Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata.” 

Accompanist: Marion Crone Hurley. 


G MARGARETTE JOSEPHINE PENICK 


Famous character monologist, in her big hit, “In Dixie 
Land.” 


H WILLIAM HOWLAND KENNEY 


World’s most daring animal trainer, with his performing 
bear. . 


I OGNES KNOX BLACK 
In classiest recitation and gown. 
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J ELVIE BURNETT WILLARD 
The kiddies’ delight, in child impersonation. 


K THE SHAKESPEARE WATER-CURE 
A hurly-burly burlesque. 


Argument: Staying at a water-cure establishment are: Ham- 
let, for his health, with his wife, Ophelia; Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, for economical reasons, in need of the needful; Mrs. 
Bassanio, enjoying a legal vacation. The Montagues have been 
disowned by both houses; Mr. R. M. has taken to the stage, 
and is here with his traveling company and his wife. Shylock, 
wishing to possess Portia gold, bribes Lady Macbeth to incite 
her husband to the murder of Bassanio, so that Shylock may 
marry the fair heiress. All of which is accomplished, and a 
wedding dinner is planned by Othello. 


Patients 
(at present under treatment at this celebrated Hydropathy) 
Hamlet Walter Bradley Tripp 
Macbeth Charles Winslow Kidder 
Romeo Robert Howes Burnham 
Shylock Silas Alden 
Othello Harry Seymour Ross 
Lady Macbeth Jessie Eldridge Southwick 
Ophelia Maud Gatchell Hicks 
Juliet Helen Bartel 
Portia Lilia Estelle Smith 
Ghost William Howland Kenney 
N.B. Entire Change of Program i ( : é : Sometime 


A ripple of laughter is worth a flood of tears at any time. 

His Status.—“What are you, my man, a plain tramp?” 

“You might say so, mum. Or, if you wishes to follow the plan: 
so prevalent these days of giving everything a special name—” 

“Yes ?” | 

“You might call me an inefficiency expert.”—Lowisville Cou- 
rier-Journal. 
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Vou. XXVIII. Frpruary, 1920. No. 4. 
EDITORIAL 


It is the especial joy of the editor to be able to make this issue 
a direct tribute to the late Mrs. Emerson, thanks to Dean Ross 
for aid in collecting necessary material, which, we feel sure, will 
be greatly appreciated by our subscribers—especially those who 
number among the alumni. 

The editor takes pleasure also in thanking Miss McQuesten 
for her very valuable contribution to our literary pages in her 
dialect numbers. 
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THE CALL OF THE TIMES 


By Marion Buakge CAMPBELL, ’93 


We all recognize that we are living in a time of great social 
unrest, in a time of great danger because of this unrest. What 
does it all spring from? That question can be answered with 
one word—selfishness. 

Before the war, the capitalist was absorbed in the accumula- 
tion of money and power, There were outstanding instances of 
employers who considred the welfare of their employees; but 
the vast majority little cared how much they ground their work- 
men, so long as they were able to get from them the greatest 
amount of labor at the smallest possible expense. Rest rooms 
in factories, safeguards on machinery, proper fire escapes, bet- 
ter hygienic conditions have mostly come, not from the em- 
ployer’s desire to better the conditions of his employees, but 
from agitation among the workers themselves, or from the ef- 
forts of outsiders interested in their welfare. 

When we were confronted with war—war which sprang from 
utter selfishness—our country was found absorbed in a mad 
struggle for luxury and pleasure. Society was indulging in 
senseless extravagance and follies of every kind. It did not seem 
as if self sacrifice could be found, except in rare instances. 

But the war revealed to us the inherent good in human na- 
ture. Our people responded nobly to the call. We all seemed 
lifted up for a time to a higher plane of living. We said, “Never 
again will the world go back to the old life of selfishness.” Arm- 
istice Day came with its wild rejoicing; we felt that we were 
about to witness the dawn of a new day. 

And what happened? Our country saw a great revival of in- 
dustry. And then, did the Kings of Industry try to supply, at 
reasonable cost, the needs of the people? Did they manifest 
toward their employees a new spirit of brotherhood? Did Labor 
bend to its task with a spirit of consecration, determined to help. 
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America to be the savior of the world? No. Unfortunately for 
our country and for the world, Capital began a gigantic scheme 
of profiteering, exploiting the needs of a devastated world, while 
Labor, at last realizing its power, determined to make the most 
of the situation and to win what it desired, regardless of con- 
sequences. 

So the greed of the Capitalist plus the greed of the Laborer 
have given us the high cost of living. And it is the great body 
of the people, neither capitalists nor manual laborers, which 
suffers in consequence. Now it rests with this great middle 
class of people, who think and feel, to help the world to a right 
standard of living. We may settle strikes by force of arms, nec- 
essary to be sure, in extreme cases. But that is only a tem- 
porary remedy; it will accomplish nothing permanent. Until 
the disease of selfishness is cured the whole world will be inef- 
ficient and true progress will be arrested. 


What can the Emerson student do to help? If we ape our- | 


selves the question, we have taken the first step, for we then 
manifest a desire to be of service. The next step is preparation ; 
and that is where the Emerson student stands today. The sol- 
dier was obliged to go through a rigorous course of training. 
Your training should be as severe mentally as theirs was physi- 
cally; for it is training in a great art, the art which opens the 
surest way to the human heart, the old, old art of human speech. 

As our preparation is, so will our results be. And the world 
needs us, needs men and women not only consecrated to the 
service of humanity, not only willing to serve, but trained for 
leadership. Here we are making ready our tools and learning 
to use them. And we have with us those who are ready to help 
us, anxious that we should accept their help. 

Emerson College is especially fitted to meet the demand of 
this hour, because it stands and has always stood for service, 
Dr. Emerson, living years in advance of his time, saw, when he 
founded this institution, that the world needed those who, with 
love in their hearts and with skill developed through years of 
training, could carry into their work a spirit of helpfulness. For 
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this school was founded on an ideal of service when the world 
in general had little conception of the meaning of that word, as 
applied at least to literature and its study. At a time when 
teaching was in general formal and technical, Dr. Emerson 
saw that the true teaching was inspirational. 

A broad field lies before the Emerson graduate today, far 
greater than ever before; and it is a field that you will be well 
fitted to enter upon if you take advantage of the opportunities 
to master the great principles upon which your art is founded. 
You are needed as teachers, not only because of intellectual 
need, but because you have studied the motives of human action, 
and through this study, know how to reach the heart. cou are 
needed in the dramatic world, for no matter how much trash 
the world may accept, it always responds to the truth when 
presented in such a way as to touch the herat. The world wants 
stories; and you should know how to tell stories better than 
anyone else, for you know how to put yourself in the place of 
the child, through well developed imagination. There is a place 
for you on the public platform, for any audience will listen to 
the convincing speaker who knows how to reach them. 

For any of these phases of your art you need the fullest devel- 
opment of every agent of expression: power an dresponsiveness 
of voice, grace of body, true gestures, knowledge of the selec- 
tion of words, adequate arrangement of these words, concen- 
tration of thought, and a presence which shall in itself capture 
and hold your audience. All this is being offered you. And 
when every student of Emerson College shall go out into the 
world inspired by the thought of service, and prepared to be 
of service, then will be fulfilled the purpose of its great founder, 
and of those who have loyally carried on his work. 


Somewhat Different—‘“My name,’ said the great tragedian, 
“has adorned many billboards.” 

“And mine,” rejoined the low comedian, “has adorned many 
board bills.”—-Chicago News. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN’S ESTIMATE OF CULTURE 


By ALFrep E. STEARNS 


There are still men whom the business world and scientific 
efficiency have not warped, and who see in a cultural education 
—even in the study of the ancient classics—an opportunity to 
broaden one’s vision, quicken one’s perception of the real val- 
ues of life, and accumulate against dark and stormy days re- 
sources that will enable the pilot with clear eye and steady hand 
to bring his human craft safe to port. To such history has its 
lessons, literature its inspiration; and these can best be se 
cured by an earnest effort at mastery, not by trusting to the 
shifting and unstable “interests” of youth or the uncertain and 
even more unreliable selections of the modern pedagogical 
“expert.” And, curiously, some of these misguided souls are 
just foolish enough to believe that possibly—possibly their sons 
will be a bit bigger and better business men and engineers and 
men of affairs because they will have built upon this broader 
foundation. 

From beginning to end, discipline permeated the curriculum 
of the school of yesterday. The interests of the individual 
pupil were rarely if ever consulted. The work assigned was to 
be done. The question of its appeal, of its difficulty, of its prac- 
tical value to a particular pupil, was not even open for discus- 
sion. And what splendid men and women this old-fashioned, 
not always agreeable, disciplinary education developed; or, ac- 
cording to Mr. Flexner, what fine characters were developed in: 
spite of it. Under the old regime there was bred a ruggedness, 
a virility, a sense of obligation, a respect for authority, a readi- 
ness to respond to the call of duty, that today are sadly missing 
in the rising generation. These traits, so absolutely necessary 
to good citizenship and to strong manhood and womanhood, are 
no longer developed and fostered in our American homes and 
schools where modern theories have exerted their paralyzing in- 
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fluence. Nor has any satisfactory substitute been offered to 
take the place of that which has been lost. And yet we are told 
that all this was wrong and a waste, that hard work has no: 
value in itself, and that our starting-point, the dominating fac- 
tor indeed, should be the interest of the individual chicld. 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


A WORD TO THE WISE: 


If you cultivate your talents you'll always find an oppor- 
tunity to use them. 


Don’t expect poor work now to lead to brilliant work here- 
after, 


You have no idea how big the other fellow’s troubles are. 


There is a better market for smiles than frowns. 


It’s all right to aspire to control others, but have you begun 
with Number One? 


The only influence worth having is the influence you yourself 
create. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


On Friday, December twelfth, a rare treat was enjoyed by all 
who attended the meeting. Miss Wolcott spoke on “Christmas 
Spirit,” a feeling that was in the minds of all. An added 
pleasure was the beautiful musical numbers rendered by three 
students of the New England Conservatory. Eunice Vining 
conducted the meeting, in the absence of the President, Ruth 
Parker. | 

Again this year we heard from Mr. Henry Crane of Newton. 
Those who heard Mr. Crane last year can never forget the mes- 
sage he brought to us from France, where he had been in the 
service for some time. His topic on January tenth, was “World- 
liness vs, the Unworldiness.” It hit the mark, and will long be 
remembered. Miss Virginia Clark rendered a beautiful solo. 


CANADIAN CLUB 


Miss Helen Ford, 718, has given up her position at Stansted 
College, Quebec, and is now at her home in Sackville, New 
Brunswick. Miss Ford is to be married during the winter. The 
Canadian Club extends to her the very heartiest of wishes. 

Mrs, G. Black (nee Miss Jean Matheson), has a small son. 
Mrs. Black is living in Oxford, Nova Scotia. 

We are glad to announce that the Emerson College Canadian 
Club has been admitted to the Canadian Club of Boston as hon- 
orary members. And during the year it is planned by our club 
to entertain the larger body at various times by plays and read- 
ings. 
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Pearl Atkinson read before the Canadian Club of Boston on 
January seventh. 


DEBATING CLUB 


A regular meeting of the E. C. O. Debating Club was held 
Wednesday evening, January seventh. 

The Congress at the Young Men’s Christian Association, Bos- 
ton, challenged Emerson College Debating Club to a public 
debate, which took place at Bates Hall, 316 Huntington 
Avenue, Thursday evening, February fifth, at eight o’clock. The 
— subject was: “Resolved: That the United States Slrsuld Imme- 
diately Intervene in the Political Affairs of Mexico, for the Sole 
Purpose of establishing a Stable and Responsible Government.” 
The E. C. O. Debating Club, represented by Lucie Knowles, 
Helene Collins and Bernice Caswell, spoke for the affirmative 
side, while the negative contention was upheld by the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. Congress, 

Regular program of the year is as follows: 

January fourteenth—Business meeting; mock debate. 

January twenty-first—Quiet night. 

February fourth—Regular meeting; debate. 

- February eighteenth—Regular meeting; debate. 

March third—Regular meeting; debate. 

March seventeenth—St. Patrick’s Party. 

March thirty-first—Regular meeting; debate. 

April fourteenth—Regular meeting; debate. 

April twenty-eighth—Election of Officers. 

List of Teams for year: 

Team A, January Twenty-first—Esther Cohen, Eunice Vin- 
ing, Helen Fisher. 

Team B, January twenty-first—Evelyn Stephens, Sara Anne 
Hathaway, Alice Lemon. 

Team C, February fourth—Muriel Phillips, Catherine Perry, 
Pearl Gonser. 

Team D—Ruth Parker, Mary Glen Phillips, Grace Reade. 
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March thirty-first, Team 1—Lelia Watson, Guinevere Rifen- 
burgh, Lucie Knowles. 

Team J—Marie Pettijohn, Rose Gagliardi, Bernice Caswell. 

April fourteenth, Team K—Maude Rankeillor, Lucile Page, 
Helene Collins. 
- Team L—Abbie Casey, Marjorie Durling, Elvira Dean. 

February eighteenth, Team E—Jessie Southwick, Catherine 
Smith, Mildred Reade. 

Team F—Edna Culp, Grace Sickles, Marion Bonyman. 

March third, Team G—Marguerite Porter, Orrelle Gray, Huey 
Geiger. 

Team H.—Louie Stern, Wilnetta Sproul. 


AT THE DORMITORIES 
SOUTH WICK HALL 


Harriet McConville, Evangeline Dudley and Marjorie Durling 
held a Red Cross Christmas Seal Booth at. Back Bay Station, 
December twentieth to twenty-third. The record sale was 
twelve hundred fifty seals sold in two hours. 

We were all very sorry to have Janet Lang return to her 
home at Mount Vernon, New York, on account of ill health. 
Pam Estes spent the holiday vacation with her. 


HICKS’ HALL 


We regret that Rebecca Ikeler has been confined to her home 
in Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on account of illness, Her con- 
dition is somewhat improved however, and we hope to have her 
with us before long. 


SENIORS 


Myrtle Hawthorne read for the Colonial Club at Columbia, 
I"ennsylvania, during her vacation. 
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Ruth Parker read twice recently in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
to very appreciative audiences. 

During the holidays Wilnetta Sproul read in Chicago for the 
Beverly Country Club, Englewood Woman’s Club, Auburn Park 
Masonic Lodge and at Cooper Carleton Hotel. 

Anna Maguire was the reader at “The First Christmas,” a 
tableau and pantomime, which was given for “The League of 
Catholic Women” in Lowell. 

Pansy Wood is coaching the annual Dramatic Club play at 
the Framington High School. 

The Congregational Church of North Edgecomb, Maine, was 
exceedingly fortunate in obtaining Emmelyn Huff as reader 
during the recent holidays. 

Ethel Berner is coaching a play for the Union Congregational 
Church in Everett, Massachusetts. 

The first Senior Recitals of nineteen twenty was given the 
evening of January ninth, those appearing: 


I. Mercedes T. B, Aldrich 


Abbie E. Casey 
TD EEX DETICNCEN ye i wet es ah George V.) Hobart 
Anna Lee Maguire 

III. The Broken Soldier and the 


Maid of France . . . Henry Van Dyke 
Lucie M. Knowles 
IV. TheSongoftheSeal. . . . . . Graham Price 
Lillian M. Burch 
V. Rip Van Winkle . . . . Washington Irving 
Bernice Caswell 
VI. Three Pillsina Bottle . . . Rachel Lyman Field 


Ella Marie Williams 


JUNIOR CLASS 


Mildred Oakes recently gave a program of readings for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Somerville. She has 
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also entertained at White River Junction within the past 
month. 

Grace Sickles was the guest of her sister Mrs. J. Sherwood 
Smith (nee Dimetria Sickles) in New York. 

Many plans are being made for “Junior Week” which comes 
in February, the fourteenth to the twenty-first. And the class 
hopes to make it even more of a success than it has been in the 
past. The Prom is scheduled for February sixteenth. 

The first Junior Recital of nineteen twenty was held during 
the regular lecture hour, Thursday, January eighth. The pro- 
gram consisted of: 


I. Mam/’selle Sn eS ey Quertin 

Geneva Bush 

II. Red, White and Blue ; ~ « -« Dana Burnett 
Estelle Dowlin . 

HII. Polly of the Circus (an arrangement) Margaret Mayo 


Evelyn F. Hue 


IV. The Coming of Lord Athelstane.. . Med Ransom 
Lucile O. Page 
V. A Knight Without Reproach Ellis Parker Butler 


Frances Collins 
VI. The Going of the White Swan (an arrangement) 
Gilbert Parker 
Mary W. Lang 


Thursday morning, January fifteenth, the Junior Recitals 
were continued as follows: 


I. The Theatrical Sensation of Springtime Bess Aldrich 
Louise Bloodworth 


II. (a) The Mumps SME A BSC AS Anonymous 
(b) The Moo Cow Moo . . Edmund Vance Cook 
(c) Goblins Anonymous 


Adeline Elden 
Itt. Red Head and Whistle Breeches Ellis Parker Butler 
Louise Ballou 
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IV. Mother and Daughter, from “Dombey and Son” Dickens. 
Mrs. Lola Loudon 

VY. Columbine SHO OREN Reginald Arkelb 

Cassie Bentley 

VI. Music Booth Tarkington 


Huey Geiger 


SOPHOMORES 


Eileen O’Brien spent a part of the Christmas Holidays at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

A delightful reading was rendered by Mildred Reade on the 
evening of January thirteenth, at the Union Congregational 
Church in Winthrop. 

Marion Bonyman spent the last few days of her vacation 
with Elaine Fisher. During her stay a New Year’s party was 
given in her honor. 

At the last meeting of the Sophomore Class, Dorothy Rich- 
ards was elected to act as representative for the Year-Book. 

It is said that the Sophomores are doing excellent work in 
“Extemporaneous Speech” class. If you don’t believe it—ask 
Miss Penick! 

On Friday evening, January sixteenth, Elinor Flower filled 
a reading engagement at Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 

Sophomores! do you realize we have started on a new semes- 
ter? Our’s is the smallest class. Where quantity is lacking, 
there is even a greater need of quality. Let’s pull together, 
work together, and keep on keeping on! 


Have you heard the “piece of toast” Elinor Flower made for 
the Dean? 
—Why don’t you “serve it in the annex,” Elinor? 


FRESHMEN 


The Class sold forty-seven tickets for the Faculty vaudeville 
show. 
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Evangeline Dudley read at the Union Congregational Church 
recently. 

Meade Seawell gave a ieee in Southern Pines, North Caro- 
lina, before the Southern Convention of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

Dorothy Tanke read at the Roxbury Neighborhood House, 
Roxbury. 

Rosalie Stein read before the Cambridge Woman’s Club. 


SORORITIES 
KAPPA GAMMA CHI 


Kappa’Gamma Chi welcomes the following girls as new 
members: Elinor Flower, Beth Rebhun, Bess Wilt and Emmelyn 
Huff. 

Kappa entertained at a bungalow dance on January iba a 
sixth, at the Aberdeen Studio, Allstan. 

A social hour for Kappa at was enjoyed Friday after- 
noon, January twenty-third, at a Fireside Tea. 

Agnes Mahoney, Beth Rebhun and Peggy Strunk have enter- 
tained at different Sunday entertainments at the Boston Y. M. 
H, A. 

January fifteenth, Ethel Beruer gave an evening’s entertain- 
ment before the Daughters of the American Revolution in 


Nashua, New Hampshire. She also entertained the Wellesley. 


French Club on the afternoon of January twenty-first; and 
gave several numbers at a Church entertainment in Newton- 
ville, January thirteenth. 


Helen Reed Peterson was a recent visitor at 281 Newbury: 


Street. 


ZETA PHI ETA 
May E. C. O. find joy aplenty 
In the days of nineteen twenty! 
We have recently had the pleasure of a visit at the Chapter 
house from Dorothy Hopkins and Barbara Wellington 
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On the evening of December twenty-seventh, Winifred Bent, 
one of our Alumnae, gave a dancing party—a most enjoyable 
affair—for the girls of ’?1. It was held at her home in Win- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

At the request of its friends, the Zeta Toy Theater repeated 
the two one-act plays, ‘““The Groove,” by George Middleton and 
“Joint Owners in Spain,” on Monday evening, January twelfth. 
The performers played to a full house. 

Virginia Sherman has been telling stories in Cambridge and 
Jamaica Plain. 

On Christmas eve Bernice Caswell gave by request a pro- 
gram of original Christmas stories in Biddeford, New Hamp- 
shire. She also gave a lecture recital on Modern Tendencies in 
Poetry before. The Inquiry Club in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, on December thirty-first. 

Maude Taylor attended the Christmas prom at West Point. 

The girls at “16” enjoyed a “Leap Year Party” on the eve- 
ning of January seventeenth. 


PHI MU GAMMA 


Phi Mu Gamma extends best wishes to the Student Body and 
Faculty for a happy second semester, and a hearty welcome to 
all new Emersonians. 

The Iota Chapter of Phi Mu Gamma is happy to announce as 
new members: Miriam Kempton and Bonnie Sowers. 

On Sunday afternoon, December fourteenth, we received at 
tea at the Chapter house. 

Sara Lewis was the guest of Marion Hawthorn at her home in 
Peru, Ilinois, during the Christmas holidays. “Sal” wishes to 
be remembered to all members of the college. 

Ardis Hackman spent Christmas vacation in Camp Hill, 
Pennsylvania, with Sydney Shaar, during which time she en- 
tertained with a number of readings. 

Cassie Bentley spent part of the vacation with Dorothy 
Richards at her home in Hingham, Massachusetts. Dorothy 
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spent the remainder of the vacation with Cassie at her home in 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Solveig Winslow, who is now a student at Smith College, was 
a guest for a short time at the Chapter house immediately fol- 
lowing the vacation. Solveig spent the holidays with Helen 
Gad in Cambridge, 

Polly Collins told stories recently at the Hull Street Settle- 
ment House, and at the Methodist Church of Cambridge. 

Ruth Baird gave a reading at an Old-Fashioned Concert on 
January second in Ridgeway, Pennsylvania. 

Veroqua Petty spent Christmas vacatioin at Lake Champlain, 
New Yory. During this time she entertained at three recitals. 

We regret to say that Vera DeHart has been called home by 
the illness of her mother. The date of her return is indefinite. 

Gretchen Dillenbeck, by doctor’s orders, has been sent to her 
home in Rome, New York, for a several weeks rest. 


Here’s to our Dean—may he ever be with us 
Guiding us on to the regions afar; 

Giving us aid when we halt by the wayside, 
Evermore helping us gain our star. 

Give him the strength to withstand all our questions, 
Showered on him, from doorway and hall; 

Some of them asked with the best of intentions, 
Others, with no intention at all. 

Long may he prosper—thou, Fortune, be with him; 
Health, reside close to him, Life remain dear. 
Happiness follow his steps the world over 

With Love at his fireside—Love and Good Cheer. 


—Elinor B, Flower, ’22. 


EMERSON ALUMNAE CLUBS 


The Emerson College Club of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
elected for officers for the year: Rebecca Swartwood Flannagan, 
President; Isabel Ellis Basten, Vice President; Marian Colby 
Clapp, Secretary; Jean Clement Butler, Treasurer; Dorothea 
Fleming and Hallie Gelbart, Executive Committee. 

At the November meeting, Marion Colby Clapp reviewed the 
book “Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children.” The fol- 
lowing program has been arranged for the year 1920: 


January Meeting—Mark Twain, a sketch, Miss Fanny Darrow. 
Reading from Mark Twain, Miss Martha Spencer. 

February Meeting—Abraham Lincoln Roll Call. Review of 
John Drinkwater’s play, “Abraham Lincoln,” Isabel Ellis 
Basten. 
March Meeting—Harriet Beecher Stowe, a sketch of her life, 
Eunice MacKenzie. Reading, Claire Plummer Dresser. 
April Meeting—John Burroughs, Nature Lover. A sketch, Ina 
Wright Price. Roll Call. Quotations from Burroughs, 
Dorothea Deming. 

May Meeting—Mary EH. Wilkins Freeman, a sketch, Helen 
Symonds. Reading, Rebecca Swartwood Flannagan. Read- 
ing, Bernice Loveland Heyman. 


June Meeting—Club Picnic. 
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°91. The following is a reprint of a portion of a notice in the 
Boston Transcript, January tenth: 


Mrs. Emma Tuttle Hamilton, wife of Reverend Frederick W. Hamil- 
ton, D. D., died at her home, 95 Avon Hill Street, Cambridge, following 
an illness of a year. Mrs. Hamilton was born in Boston, the daughter 
of William W. and Maria Tuttle. As a young woman she is pleasantly 
remembered as a singer and actress, having appeared with several nota- 
ble professionals. Her first experience was as/a platform reader. Then 
turning her attention to the professional stage she joined the Boston 
Museum Company remaining there under the management of R. M. Field 
for ten years. 

She had played with Mme. Janauchek and in light opera with Ade- 
laide Phillips and also had sung in several Boston churches. She also 
was for a time in support of Margaret Mather and it was there that she 
met and subsequently was married to Harry James, an English actor, a 
member of the same company. The weddink took place in 1893. Two 
years later Mr. James died leaving her with a little daughter, Dorothy 
James, who with her second husband, Dr. Hamilton, to whom she was 
married eight years ago, survives. Mrs. Hamilton’s mother and two sis- 
ters, Miss Lillian Tuttle and Miss Henrietta Tuttle, both of Cambridge, 
also are living. 


°97. Under the direction of Charles M. Holt, President of the 

National Speech Art Association, the “Studio Players” has 
recently been organized at Minneapolis. The company, which is 
chiefly composed of “old grads,” intends to produce a series of 
plays throughout the winter. Widespread interest has been 
aroused in the work, 


°98. Walter B. Swift has published a new article in The 
Quarterly Journal for Speech Education, for October, en- 
titled “Is Stuttering Outgrown.” 


“STUTTERING OUTGROWN, A DANGER AND A HOPE” 
By W. B. Swift, A. B., S. B., M. D., Boston 
Journal of Speech Education, Vol. V. No. 4—October, 1919. 


Stuttering is rarely outgrown. Some people exaggerate this to the 
mind of the stutterer and keep him from getting the proper treatment 
early. Outgrowth is so rare in stuttering that it cannot be relied upon. 
The danger of it is that it will delay proper treatment. Yet we have a 
right to hope that by further study of outgrowth we may make new dis- 
coveries. For the present it is necessary to treat all cases as early as 
possible. 
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702. We deeply mourn with the Class of ’02 the loss of Frances 

Heath, who died of heart trouble at the home of her cousin, 
Reverend W. B. Sloan, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 
third. 


706. The following interesting excerpt is from a Wyoming 
paper: 
TEACHERS WILL SUGGEST SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION AT 
STATE MEETING 


Miss Florence i. Whipple, district supervisor, who was elected chair- 
man of the Rural Division of tate Teachers at the recent convention held 
at Lander, is already planning for the state teachers’ meeting which is 
to be held here next year. 

The various county school superintendents are requested to send lists 
of strong rural teachers in their district who are capable of leading the 
discussion. It is the intention of Miss Whipple to make the rural 
teachers division a very forceful factor at the meeting next year. 


706. It is with pleasure that we print the following clipping 

concerning the success of the “Tacoma Players’ ”’ produc- 
tion of “You Never Can Tell” by Bernard Shaw, under the di- 
rection of Alberta Black. 

“Every detail from the arrangement of settings and selection of 
costumes to the little tricks of the trade that mark the professional were 
included in the performance. Foremost, probably, was the outstanding 
result of the efforts of the director. Under her tutelage the cast has 
been moulded to a smooth working group that read their lines and 
played their parts like true veterans. The comedy itself was a most 
difficult one for an amateur body to master, but none of the fine points 
of the play were lost.” 


709. Ethelind B. Havener is teaching English and History at 

Santee Normal Training School, Santee, Nebraska. The 
school is under the charge of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and is the center of non-denominational Christian educa- 
tion for all the Indians of the northwest. It is a boarding 
school for ten grades, having continuously about one hundred 
twenty-five resident pupils, and a correspondence course in the 
Dakota tongue for at least as many more alumni and Indian 
ministers. 
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718. Fredrica Magnus, who has a studio in Memphis, Tennes- 

see is doing much work with children. She recently wrote 
and produced two charmingly effective pantomimes “The Dream 
Fairy” and “A Night in a Doll Shop.” 


715. Elsa Sanborn, of Chicbester, New Hampshire, is now Mrs. 
Harold Smith, according to recent news items. 


715. Zinita Graf is still with the Devereaux Players, at present 
on their way to the Pacific Coast, through Canada. 


716. Florence Mary Franzioli was married, July sixteenth, 
ninteen hundred nineteen, to John Carroll Busby. Mr, 
and Mrs. Busby are now at home in Salisbury, North Carolina. 


716.. Mary Ella Perry recently gave a very successful chil- 

dren’s fantasy at Brenan College, Gainesville, Georgia. The 
piece was entitled “Gardenseed,” and was written by Miss Perry 
herself. The local paper said of it: 


A great deal of genius, also literary talent, was displayed in the man- 
ner of assembling, classifying and adapting to a bunch of as live and 
active children which were ever seen at one place, the various products 
and inhabitants most commonly found in every flower yard and vege- 
table garden. 

The stage was alive with myriads of ffowers, vegetables, faries, elves, 
corn stalks, rain drops, lightening-bugs, stars, sunshine and shadow, with 
a stately scare-crow for a back ground. 

Miss Perry is to be congratulated upon the successful achievement of 
this play and wherever it may be repeated, it is sure to attract a large 
audience. 


717. The pupils of Oahlee Hubbard at her studio in Los An- 
geles, recently gave a dramatic recital which has met with 
much fayorable comment. 


719. We hear of successful work from Vera Blandford. The 
following are excerpts from one of the Mexico, Missouri, 
papers: 

The Hardin Dramatic Club, Monday evening,” presented “Pygmalion,” 
and the performance delighted a large audience of interested spec- 
tators. Miss Vera Blandford, the director, deserves great credit for 
the suecess of the play which was very complete. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
“INCLUSIVE VERSE” 


By Harry Spymour Ross 


When it was announced that a new volume of verse, entitled 
“Gethsemane,” would appear in the fall of 1918 from the pen 
of Rudyard Kipling, the writer of this article implored his 
publishers to include “The Gipsy Trail.” This musical poem, 
so full of the spirit of George Borrow, has, through its tuneful 
setting by Tod Galloway, sung itself into the hearts of thous- 
ands who knew not whence it came. In fact, it seemed, like 
“The Voortrekker,” to have disappeared from the ken even of 
the publishers. When the new volume did appear in 1919, un- 
der the title of “The Years Between,” this lilting call to the 
open road was still missing: but we were gratified to find the 
ironical and oft quoted “Sons of Martha,” “The Female of the 
Species,” and others that have long been used to point morals 
and adorn tales. 
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Now, at last, in “Inclusive Verse” we may read: 


“The white moth to the closing bine, 
The bee to the opened clover, 

And the gipsy blood to the gipsy blood 
Ever the wide world over. 


“iver the wide world over, lass, 
Ever the trail held true, 

Over the world and under the world, 
And back at the last to you.” 


We are rejoiced to find Mr. Kipling resuming his literary 
labors; for his output has not been heavy during the past six 
years. During this time he has been busied with affairs of. 
state, and weightier matters of the law: like Milton, who re- 
turned to England when he heard of her entrance to the Civil 
War in 1640. Milton said, “I thought it base to be travelling 
for amusement abroad, while my fellow citizens were fighting 
for liberty at home.” He gave himself to the People’s cause, 
and as Latin Secretary to the Commonwealth persisted in his 
labors until his light was spent, before peace came and he could 
resume work on the long-delayed “Paradise Lost.” So Kipling 
has been travelling, speaking, writing, sacrificing for the com: 
mon good as long as duty called. He had long anticipated 
trouble with Germany, and he might have recited many an 
earlier poem as the war progressed and cried “I told you so!” 
but his voice was ever that of the real fighter, not the boaster: 
and, with all respect to his fellow craftsmen, he has held the 
doer to be greater than the teller. 

We are glad to find the same qualities in his writings that 
stirred us so mightily in the fin de siécle days, and pray “more 
power to his pen in the days to come, with no less of beauty 
and truth!” Kipling does not spend time in mere prettiness, 
daintiness, verbal lacemaking, or, to use his own words “old 
maidism.” He is as virile as ever, sees straight, and looks with 
‘evel eyes at the present as we still strive for higher ground 
out of the great world-welter. In the past he has shown “the 
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light that never was on land and sea” to many whose eyes were 
holden: but always in terms of the “things that are.” When 
the man born blind, received his sight, it was not as a radiance 
from above, but by anointment from his mother earth. So 
Kipling touches our eyes with the commonest clay of life and 
we see added beauty and new meaning in the trivial round 
and common task. As his latest critic says, “Through ballad 
and folk-lore he has been teaching his children the sweetness 
of English soil and the greatness of English history and char- 
acter,” in “Puck of Pooks Hill,” “Rewards and Faries,” and 
many scattered tales: but he is always close to the land that 
he loves. 
| “Take of English earth as much 

As either hand may rightly clutch. 


Lay that earth upon thy heart, 
And thy sickness will depart.” 


Burns glorified the lowliest blossom, and his thoughts “sown 
in the common soil of song,’ bloom the whole world over. But 
his master-chords were “Manhood, Freedom, Brotherhood.” 
Kipling finds poetry in the great elemental forces of man and 
nature, and is the self-answered prayer of old M’Andrews: 


“Lord send a man like Robbie Burns to sing 
the Song o’ Steam.” 


Let other and earlier poets sing of “Yarrow” and “The Brook” ; 
he hymns the illimitable ocean and the winds that drive the 
reeling junks, or “chase the lazy whalers home from the Disko 
floe.”’ 

He knows the old as well as the new, and can write a better 
ballad than any other living poet. Tennyson, no mean judge, 
thought “The Ballad of East and West” the best of its kind in 
his generation. To my mind, the quality of “The Sea Wife” 
best illustrates this, for there we can see the influence of that 
fine old communal ballad, “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” upon. 
so modern a writer. 
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“There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she: 
She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o’er the sea.” 


It is interesting to note the influence of Kipling upon prose 
and verse writers for more than thirty years. None other has 
wrought so mightily. I think, however, that this is the first 
time that anyone has called attention to his indebtedness in 
“The Sea Wife” to the older ballad. Here we have that spirit 
of adventure that guided the bold mariners “To Noroway o’er 
the faem,” pushed round the Southern Horn or Cape in the 
“spacious times of Great Elizabeth,” and still cries “West- 
ward, Ho!” 

The best estimates since Mr. Howells’ and Prof. Norton’s 
early appreciations of the prophetic and forward-looking qual- 
ity of his verse are Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s “The Re- 
markable Rightness of Rudyard Kipling,” originally published 
in the Atlantic Monthly (1918) and now reprinted in pamphlet 
form by Doubleday Page Co.; and Richard Le Galliennes’ 
“Rudyard Kipling and His Place in Literature” in the Novem. 
ber Munsey (1919). After all, the best commentary on any 
writer, if he is a producer of quantity as well as quality, is his 
own writings. The cross references in the Bible and Shake- 
speare will tell us more about Hebrew and Elizabethan writers 
than any modern critic who endeavors to make us view an 
author through shell-rimmed spectacles of his own interpre- 
tation. 

At last we have an “Inclusive” edition of Kipling verse which 
presents everything worth while from the earliest Barrack 
Room Ballads and Department Ditties of 1885, to “Great- 
Heart,” which was written but a short year ago. ’Tis a far 
cry from the time when 


“Dowb the first of all the race 
Met the mammoth face to face 
On the lake or in the cave: 
Stole the steadiest canoe, 
Ate the quarry others slew, 
Died—and took the finest grave.” 
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To that later exponent of the Strenuous Life who 


“Hard schooled by long power, 
Yet most humble of mind 
Where aught that he was 
Might advantage mankind, | 
Leal servant, loved master, 
Rare comrade, sure guide— 
Oh, our world is none the safer 
Now Great Heart hath died!” 


Probably, in the after years, some zealous book-borrower, 
anxious to win his Ph.D., will insist on our reading the brash 
schoolboyish writings of “Giggsy,’ or the “rush copy” long 
buried in the Bengal Gazette. But here in “Inclusive Verse’ 
Mr. Kipling has made his own selection, and here we may find 
an infinite variety of subjects within this far flung volume. 
It is a Puck’s girdle that encircles the world. Wherever Eng- 
lish-speaking people have set their feet or planted their stand- 
ards; wherever men and women have lived and loved; wherever 
plain speech, plain dealing, service to mankind, justice and 
honor dwell, there these poems will be read again with renewed 
thrill and appreciation. He has the power of Lincoln in apply- 
ing the biting epithet: while his winged words fly as far beyond 
the vers librist as the arrow of Robin Hood beyond those of the 
veriest bumpkin in Nottingham. 

“Tf” and Mary’s Son” are not great poetry, but are as help- 
fully didactic as “The Psalm of Life,” and carry a message to 
the ear that can hear. “The Rowers,” written in 1902, first 
applied the title that will ever characterize “The Goth and the 
Shameless Hun.” 

In “Epitaphs” on those who fell in the world war, we find 
words that excoriate those who labored only for their own bed 
and belly while the ‘Batteries out of Ammunition” cried: 


“Tf any mourn us in the workshop, say 
We died because the shift kept holiday.” 


Here, too, we find the same philosophy of life which gave us 
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“Gunga Din,” still asserting in “A Servant” that manliness 
and worth are not matters of birth or gold stripes: 


“We were together since the war began. 
He was my servant—and the better man.” 


or in “The Watercarrier”: 


“Promethus brought down fire to men, 
This brought up water. 
The Gods are jealous—now as then, 
They gave no quarter.” 


There is a close connection between “The Choice,” where 
“The American Spirit” speaks, in 1917: 


“In the Gates of Death rejoice! 
We can see and hold the good— 
Bear the witness, Earth, we have made 
our choice 
With Freedom’s brotherhood!” 


and in the earlier verses, written in 1894, where “The Ameri- 
can,” illogical, elate, with the cynic devil in his blood, 
“That bids him flout the Law he makes, 
That bids him make the Law he flouts, 
Till, dazed by many doubts, he wakes 
The drumming guns that—have no doubts.” 


All the verse in the “History of England,” in which he col- 
laborated with Fletcher, is here set down so that we may 
follow on from the time when 


“The Roman left and the Dane blew in— 
And that’s where your history-books begin !” 


down to the “Glory of the Garden,” which was not made by 
singing “Oh, how beautiful!” but by brave, self-denying toil at 
a “needful job that’s crying to be done.” At the end we are 
led back to his “ain countree” where we may stand under the 
rooftree of the English-speaking people and listen to the 
incantation— 
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“T am the land of their fathers. 
In me the virtue stays. 
I will bring back my children, 
After certain days. 


“Till I make plain the meaning 
Of all my thousand years— 

Till I fill their hearts with knowledge 
While I fill their eyes with tears.” 


We trust that Kipling will keep in mind Lowell’s monition 
concerning the poet’s balance between “singing and preaching,” 
as we look forward to another quarter century of his master- 
ful verse and prose. Still do we eagerly listen for notes from 
his magic flute that will call our feet to the Four-way Lodge, or 
a trumpet peal like “Recessional” to rouse us again to duty and 
honor. Still do we hope for new stories of the Jungle, and 
“Just So’s” to delight “kiddies and grown-ups to00-00-00;” a 
sequel to “Kim”; as exqusite a bit of artistry as “They”; and 
a short story whose workmanship may match “Without Benefit 
of Clergy,” than which no better Snort story has been written 
in our mother tongue.* 


* Send five dollars to the Hmerson College Book Store and receive, 
postpaid, a volume of Rudyard Kipling’s “Inclusive Verse,” 800 pp. 
Lach eanmaed Page & Co. 


FORMULA FOR SUCCESS 


Listen much, 
Talk little, 

Be helpful ever, 
Dependent never! 


“In this grand wheel, the world, we are spokes made all.” 


“Our thoughts are boundless, though our frames are frail.” 
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PROPHETS OF A NEW DAY 


By Nerris Myra HutcH Ins 


A wag once said that anyone can write poetry, but it takes a 
wise man to tell good from bad. It is the remembrance of this 
pertinent remark which causes me to make clear at the outset 
the modest purpose of this article. I come not as a high priest 
of criticism, versed in fine intricacies of the poetic art, weighing 
with dispassionate scales alike its form and its creators. Rather 
as a layman, who having heard the strange new music of a 
song that is pleasing to his ear, would fain ask you, too, to 
pause a moment and listen, and speculate a bit about the singers 
and their songs. 

Skilled writers of reputation—those to whom you should 
turn for really authoritative dicta—have fallen into a quarrel 
over a question which no doubt seems to them momentous, 
namely, the form into which our new school of poetry will 
eventually crystallize. There are, generally speaking, two 
classes of disputants. The conservatives, who are ever with us, 
and have been opposing change ever since the days of cave men, 
contend that the new movement, so disrupting to established 
poetic custom, is but a frivolous experiment, froth tossed on the 
surface of a heaving social and artistic unrest. The radicals, 
on the contrary, maintain that the new poetry is in reality 
the natural and individual expression of a great nation, that 
the term itself means merely freedom from long established 
restraint and conventionality in message as well as in form. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that on the one side ranks an 
element of stubborn prejudice, and on the other a revolutionary 
tendency characteristic of the age. 

Perhaps it would be to our advantage to determine if pos- 
sible whether or not this revolution of poetry is superimposed 
by a small body of impressionistic freaks, or is a natural devel- 
opment, springing from the American people. It is my belief 
that the latter is the case. If this is true, then the controversy 
is at an end, and we owe to the new movement a due considera- 
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tion of its rightful place in literature. Not of necessity a pre- 
dominant place, as its most illustrious exponent, Miss Amy 
Lowell points out, but a place “as one of the many forms of 
English poetry, like the sonnet, the blank verse, and the bal- 
lad.” 

Our modern Addisonian, Dr. Samuel Crothers, once com- 
mented in an essay on the curious habit most of us have of 
cherishing pet prejudices. The truth of this statement may be 
quickly recognized. For myself, I dislike sardines, not because 
I have ever eaten them, but because I am prejudiced against 
eating them by something which I have never thus far taken 
the trouble to overcome. I am inclined to believe that it is a sar- 
dine prejudice which prevails in the minds of many people who 
have never tasted the distinctive flavor of American free verse. 
Or, on the other hand, it may be with some a prejudice which 
insists that a thing is inevietably inferior because it doesn’t con- 
tain elements they personally care for. 

It is a tremendously interesting study, this renaissance of 
American verse. I say American, because it is a notable fact 
that, although we are indebted to the French for the term, 
“Vers Libre,” the movement in France, England and other 
countries is slight in comparison to the furor it has created in 
America, the land of the new. This poetic renaissance is barely 
six years old. The new era was heralded by the approach of 
Walt Whitman, a man before his time, and after a considerable 
struggle his vers libre has just found rather a wide follow- 
ing He introduced a freedom in the technique of verse which 
it never enjoyed before since the age of Beowulf and Piers 
Plowman. We are indebted to him for reviving and recreating 
the ancestral cadence, the forgotten swing and unmetrical 
chant of these ancient epics. Browning knew that it lent itself 
excellently to dramatic monologue. Today Robert Frost em- 
ploys it almost entirely in his graphic analyses of New England 
characters. 

A very significant feature of the new movement is the 
response evoked from the reading American public. For years, 
taking the master works of English poetry as a standard, we 
have patterned our verse along English lines, on standard 
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themes and in standard phrases. Twenty years ago, verses were 
accepted by distracted editors of magazines to fill a scanty 
page, with little hope either of supplying a want or of creating 
a call. Today, not only do regular magazines give added atten- 
tion to verse, but new periodicals, entirely for verse and the 
criticism of it, have sprung up all over the land. There is no 
lack of poetic talent to fill the pages. Moreover, the numerous 
editions of the volumes of Masefield, Frost, Lowell, Sandburg, 
Lindsay, Masters and others bear strong corroborative witness 
that the reading American public wants more than a few pass- 
ing words in a spare half hour, and seeks the serious and 
extended acquaintance of these writers. 

The general characteristics of the classical, so called, and 
modern schools of poetry are far removed from each other. It 
is not my intention to particularize on the details of mechanics, 
but rather to contrast the results of the two modes of thought. 
Literature is rooted to life, and it is Just as absurd to expect 
the spirit and form of Miltonic verse on the lips of a twentieth 
century poet, as to listen for the style of DeQuincey in the 
street car, or to look for a Dickenesque noyel in the book stalls. 
The modern poet has rebelled against “the restricted areas and 
decorous triteness of standard verse.” He is less concerned with 
form and more with truth. This attitude is more conscious with 
some poets than with others, but all have been more or less 
affected by it. Amy Lowell, perhaps the most aware of this in- 
tention, is naturally most loudly denounced by our friends, the 
sardine conservatives. Her verse, in common with others of its 
type, has been the subject of elaborate sarcasms, having been 
termed, “momentary impressions, stabbing sensations, the 
mere statement of which is supposed to make a poem.” True, so 
far as it goes. What follows naturally is that the imagination, 
stimulated by these stabbing sensations, makes the best of our 
free verse a highly suggestive form of expression. Miss Lowell 
gives an impulse, sure and swift, to creative imagination, her 
purpose being, as she tells us, “to give her readers the same 
poignant feeling which she herself has,” by means of vivid 
phrases without undue decorative flourishes. Jean Untermeyer 
has characterized it as “an aching reach for Beauty,” not by a 
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wealth of words, but by the intense suggestion of a wealth of 
attributes. For example, Miss Lowell’s “Venus Transiens,” 
from “Pictures of a Floating World”: 


Tell me, 

Was Venus more beautiful 

Than you are, 

When she topped 

The crinkled waves, 

Drifting shoreward 

On her plaited shell? 

Was Botticelli’s vision 

Fairer than mine; 

And were the painted rosebuds 
He tossed his lady, 

Of better worth 

Than the words I blow about you 
To cover your too great loveliness 
As with a gauze 

Of misted silver? 

For me, 

You stand poised 

In the blue and buoyant air, 
Cinctured by bright winds, 
Treading the sunlight. 

And the waves which precede you 
Ripple and stir 

The sands at my feet. 


In general, the modern poet writes of moods and visions 
inspired by the everyday world about us, concerning himself 
with the revelations of the commonplace. Widely diverse are 
these moods and visions, embracing the sensuous beauty in 
“Pictures of a Floating World,’ the scathing satires of the 
“Spoon River Anthology,” and the sermons by incident on great 
social issues, such as “The Widow in Bye Street,’’—all por- 
traying the rare versatility and variety of American thought. 

The technique of free verse has been designated by some © 
critics as a restive horse, champing at the bit. Can it be possible 
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that anyone regards a horse in harness as of necessity a more 
beautiful object than one of untamed spirit? Let us consider 
for a moment the general form of vers libre, and discover for 
ourselves if it is in itself distasteful. Different, and to our ears, 
unusual, to be sure, but, is it ineffective? “Unrhymed cadence” 
conveys more nearly its exact form to our American ears. It is 
built upon organic rhythm, or the rhythm of the speaking 
voice. “From one chief accent to another, the intervals of time 
give a satisfying impression of swinging equality. The equality 
of these time intervals is not the dead, mechanical equality of 
time between the ticks of the metronome, but the elastic, live 
equality of the true instinctive musician.” 


This does not mean slovenly workmanship; rather does it 
mean an exquisite analysis of the theme in relation to its 
rhythm. The technique built upon cadence, instead of meter, is 
more subtle, but the laws it follows are not less fixed. These 
lines of Miss Lowell’s are illustrative of the relation of theme 
to cadence: 


A LONDON THOROUGHFARE AT 2 A. M. 


They have watered the street. 

It shines in the glare of lamps, 

Cold, white lamps, 

And lies 

Like a slow moving river 

Barred with silver and black. 

Cabs go down it, 

One 

And then another. 

Between them I hear the shuffling of feet. 
Tramps doze on the window ledges; 

Night walkers pass along the sidewalks. 
The city is squalid and sinister, 

With the silver barred street in the midst, 
Slow moving, 

A river leading nowhere. 
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Or this: 


The fountain bent and straightened itself 
In the night wind, 

Blowing like a flower. 

It gleamed and glittered, 

A tall white lily, 

Under the eye of the golden moon. 


A group of Imagist poets have stated their six principles of 
making poetry as follows: First, to use the exact word; second, 
to create new rhythms; third, to allow absolute freedom in the 
choice of a subject; fourth, to present an image; fifth, to pro- 
duce poetry that is hard and clear; sixth, to study concentra- 
tion. 

One may write many recipes for making a pudding, but the 
proof of the pudding is not in the formula. Let us, therefore, 
turn to an examination of some of the lines written by both 
the greater and the lesser Imagist poets, entirely omitting any 
attempt at criticism, illustration or explanation. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
An Allegory 


By Marya ALEXANDROVNA ZATURENSKY 


The four horsemen are riding, are riding, are riding, 
They are riding, riding, riding, 
From ancient Muscovy. 


War rides on a white horse, a white horse, a white horse, 
Death follows him, and Pestilence and Shame. 

The four horsemen are riding, are riding, are riding, 

They are riding, riding, riding, 

From Holy Muscovy. 


Out of the way! Out of the way! 
Away from the terrible tyrannous feet! 
Away from the four deadly horsemen! 
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What shall we do to drive them away, drive them away, drive 
them away, 

What shall we do to drive them away? 

The terrible hard-riding horsemen. 


Shall we make of our bodies a barrier tall? 
Nay they shall climb the highest wall. 
We cannot hide from the horsemen. 


Call out the wise man and let us pray, 

The four deadly horsemen are riding. 

Death leads the way, the heartrending way, 

His arm is outstretched and he grins at the way, 
Ob Muscovy mine, holy mother! 


Call out your maidens so lovely and sweet, 
Nay, make of their long hair a winding sheet, 
For the terrible horsemen are riding. 


Enter the churches and let us pray. 

The white horse shall trample the altar. 
There is no hole where we can hide, 

No nook although the world be wide, 

For the horsemen, the terrible horsemen, 
The four deadly horsemen are riding. 


They are riding, riding, riding, 
From ancient Muscovy. 


The four horsemen are riding from Muscovy’s towns, 
They are galloping fast for the slaughter, 

They kill the old, the proud, the meek, 

The good, the evil, the strong, the weak, 

(Oh, who can hide from the horsemen?) 


They break the shrines of a million years, 
They shatter all faiths that an old world rears, 
(Alas! where can we hide our fears?) 

For the four deadly horsemen are riding. 
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When shall they cease to trouble us, Lord? 

Oh, God of the hard-riding horsemen, 

Their shields shall be broken, their armor shall rust, 
Their pride shall be humbled and felled to the dust, 
“But wait!” said the Lord of the horsemen. 


“My children cried and you gave them no bread, 

Now starve!” said the Lord of the horsemen ; 

“Their tongues were parched, and you gave them no drink, 
Now thirst!” said the Lord of the horsemen. 


The four horsemen are riding, are riding, are riding, 
Over a numb mankind, 

Now will you reap the whirlwind, 

You who have sown the wind? 


EVEN SO 


By Jutian M. DracHMAN 


Not like hot rain impetuous in Summer 
Shall be my Love, 
Blazoned with swift lightning, 
Terribly articulate in thunder, 
When swelling clouds draw suddenly together 
From nowhere—from everywhere, 
And in a moment all of Nature changes. 
Torrents pour down along unseen water-courses, 
Overwhelming thick foliage and heavy clustering fruit, 
Rushingxto fierce embraces with the dust— 
—FfFor a half-hour— 
Followed by an orange sunset and a still evening 
Over the dewy and unwhispering land. 

Not so— 
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But even as, when frozen trees dare not move 
And Earth is barren, stript to the invisible distance, 
And Heaven gray, 
A few timid snowflakes modestly approach 
Drifting along, floating as aimlessly 
As though they were not mightily drawn 
Down, down— 
Then a few more, and more, and always more 
Until the whole air is alive with crystal stars 
And all the land enchanted, strange, transformed 
By a new purity which is still its own 
Clinging there, nestling there, silent, soft, 
Immortal— 

So shall be my Love. 


GOSSIPS 


By Leonora SPrYER 


The busy-body echoes, 

Listening at the key-holes of sound, 

Repeating all they hear! 

Let them gossip of the clouds’ vast quarrel 

And what the thunder said to the sharp-tongued lightning, 
Whisper among themselves the forest-news, 

And, flattered, answer the vapid shout of passersby. 


The calling in my heart, 
Clear, 

Winging high, 

They do not hear at all, 
Those chatterers of the air— 
They shall not hear! 
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A REVENANT 


By DororHy ANDERSON 
I only know 
Last night he came to me, 
Just as he used to come before the days when war and death 
Had passed between us. 
Ciose by my side he stood, 
His presence filled the fair night’s solitude. 
Blue moonlight fell about him like a cloak, 
And there was moonlight on a bed of hyacinths, 
Sweet with the breath of love and youth and spring. 


~ I felt his touch; 

His eyes looked into mine; 

I heard his voice speaking to me 

The words he spoke before he went away; 

.... “Beloved, do not weep. There is no need to sorrow. 
My love will bring me back for many nights like this— 
When there is moonlight on the hyacinths, 

And the world is full of love and youth and spring.” 


And I wept not. 

His kisses fell upon my eyes 

Like dew, and closed them. 

Then slow and stealthily a mist came creeping up, 

So that in sudden fear I reached to him, I called him— 
But he had slipped away. 


Alone—I was alone. 

But oh, I know that he will come 

Again, and yet again—and war and death 

Have never passed between us; 

And when he comes, though snows fall, there shall be 
Moonlight and hyacinths, 

And love, and youth, and spring! 
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WORSHIP 
By Rosert J. Ron 


At night the valley is a vast cathedral 

With one grand, dark dome of blue, punctured with many little 
hanging lights 

And a big round lantern suspended from the centre. 

The jasper walls are decorated with frescoes by the artist, 
Nature. 

Immature, childish winds go giggling, go gurgling down the 
aisles. 

But they hush where, up in front, 

A giant cactus like a three-branched candleabrum, star-tipped, 

Burns steadily on the high altar. : 


I move with sonorous words amid the hush; 
{I respond with sonorous words; 
The priest, the worshipper. 


AFTER MIDNIGHT 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY CUARLES VILDRAC 


It is toward dawn that they die; 

Death begins taking them from their beds, 
Thousands of them, as early as midnight, 
And almost no one thinks of them. 


O you, you women and you men 

Who are to be dead by morning, 

I see the uneasy motion of your hands 
Which the blood is forever leaving! 


White sufferers who struggle for life 

Through this night the whole hemisphere over, 
For whom dawn shall bring silence and tears, 
I hear you and am stricken with fear! 
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Such a multitude of you dying! 

And how can people sleep 

With the challenge of the death-rattle in all 
your throats! 


. . There’s a sound in the house; 
I am not the only one listening to you. 
Some one is walking across a room, 
Someone has risen to watch with you... 


But no! I make out now a long song. 
And whoever went across a room 
Went to lull asleep a baby 

Born tonight in this house. 


MADONNA OF THE EVENING FLOWERS 


By Amy LOWELL 


All day long I have been working, 

Now Iamtired, 

I call: “Where are you?” 

But there is only the oak-tree rustling in the wind. 
The house is very quiet, 

The sun shines on your books, 

On your scissors and thimble, just put down, 
But you are not there. 

_ Suddenly I am lonely; 

Where are you? 

I go about searching. 


Then I see you. 

Standing under a spire of pale blue larkspur, 

With a basket of roses over your arm. 

You are cool, like silver, 

And you smile. 

I think the Canterbury bells are playing little tunes. 
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You tell me that the peonies need spraying, 

That the columbines have overrun all bounds, 

That the pyrus japonica should be cut back and rounded. 

You tell me these things. 

But I look at you, heart of silver, 

White heart-flame of polished silver, 

Burning beneath the blue steeples of the larkspur, 

And I long to kneel instantly at your feet 

While all around us peal the loud Te Deums of the 
Canterbury bells. 


We find, then, that while modern poets have not turned their 
backs entirely on the sweet old familiar rhythms where these 
rhythms may serve, they have forged ahead and have made 
new rhythms for a new age, for new impulses which cannot be 
expressed in old forms. Our hearts are with all poets, metrical 
and free. Which of them will most influence the future it, is 
impossible now to say. Let us hope that neither will quite 
obliterate the other. “Together they constitute a marching 
order from the old into the new. They are the proof of the re- 
creative energy of the poetic impulse which, always changing, 
is nevertheless a permanent possession of the human race.” 


GROW—DON’T SWELL 


A real man grows with responsibility. The imitation man 
just swells. 

Having confidence in yourself is a big plan, but getting all 
swelled up over a small success is sure evidence that you are 
shrinking in intellect. 

Self-confidence is a big, very big individual asset; but it is 
an individual possession that you cannot personally refer to 
with words. 

Reserve, preserve, can the talk of what you can do and go 
about and do it. By and by your results will bring you so 
much prominence that it will not be necessary to brag. 
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LIST OF SELECTED COMEDY READINGS FOR 
YOUR NOTEBOOK 


“The Abandoned Elopement” 
By Joseph Lincoln 
“An Afternoon in a Hotel Room” 
By John Kendrick Bangs 
“The Americanization of Andre Francois” 
By Stella Wynne Herron 
“Anne of Green Gables” 
By L. M. Montgomery 
“Another Point of View” 
By Isabel Fisk 
“Apollo Belvedere” 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 
“Araminta and the Ladder” 
By Myrtle Reed 
“At Home to His Friends” 
By Booth Tarkington 
“At the Medicine Show” or “The Prettiest Girl 
and the Homeliest Man” 
By Eleanor Gates 
“The Author’s Reading at Bixby Center” 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
“Da ’Mericana Girl” 
By T. A. Daly 
“Hditha’s Burglar” | 
By Frances H. Burnett 
“For Love of Mary Ellen” 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainard 
“Gadsby’s Wedding” or “With Any Amazement” 
By Rudyard Kipling 
“The Gift of the Magi’ 
By O. Henry 
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“A Good Dinner” 
By Mary Stewart 
“Higher Culture in Dixie” 
By Dorothy Dix 
“How Tom Sawyer Washed the Fence” 
By Mark Twain 
“In or In” or “The Initiation of Georgie Bassett” 
By Booth Tarkington 
“An Invalid in Lodgings” 
By J. M. Barrie 
“Jane,” a Cutting from “Seventeen” 
By Booth Tarkington 
“Jim Wolfe and the Cats” 
By Mark Twain 
“The Lady Across the Aisle” 
By Ellis Parker Butler 
“Lady Teazle and Sir Peter” from “The School 
For Scandal” 
By Richard Sheridan 
“Misdemeanors of Nancy” 
By Eleanor H. Brainard 
“Miss Tooker’s Wedding Gift” 
By J. K. Bangs 
“Molly Make Believe” 
By Eleanor H. Abbott 
“Mrs. Wadleigh’s Guest” 
By Alice Brown 
“Mrs. Wiggs’ Theatre Party” 
By Alice Rice 
“Nancy’s Cinderella” 
By Eleanor H. Brainard 
“Old Ace” (Verse) 
By F. Emerson Brooke 
“Pigs is Pigs” 
By Ellis Parker Butler 
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“The Pipes of Pan” 
By Margaret Cameron 


“Pollyanna” 
By Eleanor H. Porter 
“The Romance of a Busy Broker” 
By O. Henry 
“A Symphony in B Flat” 
By Elinor Atkinson 
“Tom Sawyer’s Love Affair” 
By Mark Tawin 
“Tradin’ Joe” 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM 


By CowPeEr 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection; Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere material with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he hath learned so much; 
_ Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


The happiest life is the one which has the greatest number of 
points of contact with the world. 


HOPE went before them and the world was wide. 
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EDITORIALS 


Writers and Their Writings 


SIGNIFICANCE OF POETRY 
By Wivwu1am [Epwarp DIMORIER 


The memorizing of choice passages of poetry is a popular and 
well established practice in high schools. In this materialistic 
age it is well that such is the case. The practice will keep alive 
the spirit of poetry. It will, we hope, inspire “some mute in- 
glorious Milton” and raise up 


“A double growth of those rare souls, 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” 


“Next to being a great poet is the power of understanding 
one.” I have attempted to give below, in the words of various 
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authors, some of the rewards that come to one who “meditates 
the muse.” 

One who “feeds on poetry” will not only enlarge his vocabu- 
lary with the noblest words, but will soon find his style growing 
richer, for “poetry is the best words in their best order.” 

The intensive study of poetry will “sweeten solitude itseli 
with best society.” It will enable one to 


“Sit ’ the centre and enjoy bright day.” 


He may also find “pleasure in the pathless wood” and sweet 
“rapture on the lonely shore.” 

“Tt is through” poets “that all men see.” They “are the first 
instructors of mankind.” They have taught us to find 


“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


When seen through the “poet’s eye” the “meanest” things that 
are 
“Can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 
and the oldest and most commonplace experience will 


“Attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 


Poets are not only “God’s prophets of the beautiful,” but 
they are also diviners of the years who see the 


“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


They have heard “far along the world-wide whisper” that some 
day “war-drums” shall throb “no longer” and that “‘battle- 
flags” shall be “furled in the Parliament of man,” and better 
still 

“That man to man the world o’er shall brothers be.” 


Then, too, they 


“Mark through earth’s dull mist the coming of the dawn” 
and 
“See in twilight’s gloom the first pale star appear.” 


It is written of a certain people, “They had no poet and they 
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died.” “The world is too much with us,” but poets “give us 
manners, virtue, freedom, power.” , They “raise us up” and 
teach us, 
“How to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime.” 


They rise “Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot” and “pro- 
mote all truth, all righteous things.” They give us “nobler 
loves and nobler cares” and 
“Make us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 


“A poet is a maker, as the word signifies.” He represents 
the things as they are impressed on his mind by the hand of the 
Creator. He writes with “Emotion and Fury” because his 
“emotions” are “intenser than those of other men.” He “sings 
because he must,” and follows “where airy voices lead.” 


“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


“How charming and full of comfort is” the “ divine philoso- 
phy of poets” for those who “stoop” into life’s “dark tremen- 
dous sea of clouds.” They may “press God’s lamp close to” 
their “breasts.” “Its splendor soon or late will pierce the 
gloom.” One poet 

“Finds earth not gray but rosy, 
Heaven not dull but fair of hue,” 
and 
“Smiles to think God’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness.” 
“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake.” 


—Journal of Education. 
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A Plea 


To the alumni and students of the universities, colleges and 
chief schools of the United States, by Professor Henry van 
Dyke. 


To all Americans who love France I make this plea for help 
for the suffering city of Lille. 

Lille is the centre of the most populous and formerly the most 
prosperous industrial district of Northern France. Ten years 
ago, in 1909, I was there as a university lecturer, and saw some- 
thing of the teeming, orderly, laborious life of the place. In 
the city and its adjacent suburbs and towns there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of working people; the innumerable shops 
and factories were in full swing; the university class-rooms and 
the public schools were alive with the spirit of youth and prog- 
ress; the medical school and hospitals were keen on their job; 
the very air of the place, though smoky like that of Pittsburgh 
or Cleveland, had the same hopeful, energetic, true republican 
quality in it which makes the welfare of the whole community 
the goal of all real advance. 

It was a thoroughly French provincial city, you understand, 
and therefore a better index of the French character than Paris, 
which has been sometimes spoiled by tourists; but at the same 
time it had the touch of what we fondly call “the American 
spirit”—the forward-looking spirit—which made me feel more 
at home there than in almost any other city in France. 

The men of highest intelligence, finest culture, sincerest faith, 
were the most devoted to the common welfare. The men who 
worked with their hands went forward eagerly under such 
guidance. There were labor troubles, of course, but they were 
never insoluble. 

Then what happened? In 1914 the Hunnish hordes descended 
upon Lille, fierce in their lust of conquest. The city was not 
defensible from a military point of view, yet it would not sur- 
render, and suffered three days heavy bombardment. But some- 
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thing worse was in store for it. Lille knew the vilest horrors of 
German military occupation. 

Where were the men of Lille? All of them under 48 years of 
age were mobilized the very first day of the war, and during 
four years they fought on one-cent a day and never any news 
from home. Three times the Lillois were sent through the hell 
of fire at Verdun. Of the 700 students in the University, 125 
gave their lives in battle. 

What happened to their women and children while these 
Frenchmen of Lille were on the line of defense, fighting our 
battle against the Hohenzollern Empire of the World? What 
happened to their homes, their schools, their hospitals, their 
factories, while the Germans held them under their brutal 
power? What did they find when, at last, they came home? 
Read the story of the occupation of Lille, the deportations, the 
obscene outrages, the wilful destruction, not of private prop- 
erty, but also of industrial plants on whose efficiency the 
workers depend for their living. It was the “sabotage” of a 
city’s life. 

Of 157 factories working in 1914 only seven or eight are now 
in operation; the others are still in their gutted condition and 
awaiting machinery from America. 

“Nine out of ten children in Lille show signs of tuberculosis,” 
writes Colonel Mygatt of the American Red Cross. 

“The Lille children have suffered during four years in a way 
that American children have never suffered,” writes an Amer- 
ican woman, Mrs. Duryea, who knows whereof she speaks. But 
the hospitals, especially the children’s hospitals, are so poor 
that they cannot always give even codliver oil free. Yet Lille is 
trying bravely to go on. She has not lost heart, although she 
has lost almost everything else. In the recent elections, the men 
of Lille, by an overwhelming majority, voted against Bolshe- 
vism. But they need to be helped. Their children must be cared 
for. 

Professor Ernest Dimnet, a distinguished scholar and chureh- 
man of France, who represents Yale in Paris and recently was 
Lowell lecturer in Boston, has come to America to ask aid for 
the Children’s Hospitals connected with Lille University. The 
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sum that he wanted on his arrival was small—a hundred thous- 
and dollars—yet he has worked six months without collecting 
more than a fraction of it. We Americans have many calls to 
give for good causes, still we have not yet come to the “bottom 
of the bag.” Our “University drives” must not and shall nor 
fail. But it will help, not hinder, their success if we aid a 
sister University whose endowment perished in the war. Ke- 
member that to people who have lost everything the figures 
published in our press concerning the drives must appear 
tantalizing. 

It is confidently hoped that the Alumni and Students of all 
the American Universities and chief schools will respond. Send 
your contribution, large or small—a dollar keeps a child in 
hospital two days—to the Lille Fund, care of Henry Clews & 
Co., Bankers, 15 Broad Street New York. Give the name of 
your University or School in this country. You will like to 
read it some day, inscribed on the wall of the University of 
Lille. 

In America we believe that France must not die, neither by 
invasion nor exhaustion. She has bled for the world, but she 
must not be bled white. The world needs the French Republic. 
She is our friend. We must help her to stand fast. She is the 
frontier of freedom. Lille, her northern outpost city, desolate 
and suffering, has a claim upon our hearts which we cannot 
deny. 

Henry Van Dyke. 


The Lille Fund Committee consists of Marshal Foch, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, Admiral Sims, William Howard Taft, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Henry Van Dyke, and James Byrne. 
The committee possesses a rare autograph letter of Marshal 
Foch, a whole page entirely from his hand, which it will be 
glad to donate to a responsive American University or School. 
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“The Art of Make Up” 


The editor wishes to call special attention to the very valu- 
able article on “The Art of Make Up” which appeared in the 
January number. This article was written by Robert Burn- 
ham, the acting instructor of Make Up in Emerson College. It 
has been a long deferred hope of the staff to have something for 
publication on this subject, and Mr. Burnham’s contribution to 
our literary pages has been joyfully welcomed by both student 
bodys and alumni. Our heartiest appreciation to him! 


The List of Selected Comedy Readings for Your Notebook 
contained in this number is a partial list from the Ivan Bloom 
Hardin and Co., Eldora, Iowa. A complete list, with prices, 
may be obtained by writing them. 


Edward Howard Griggs 


Edward Howard Griggs announces a course of lectures on 
Shakespeare, to be given on successive Saturday mornings, at 
eleven o’clock in Tremont Temple. 

Subjects and dates of lectures: 


1. February 21. The Humanity of Shakespeare. 
2. February 28. Shakespeare’s Ethical Awakening: The 
Merchant of Venice. 

3. March 6. The Individual and the State: Julius Cesar. 

4. March 18. World Forces and the Individual: Antony 

and Cleopatra. 

March 20. Facing the Mystery: Hamlet. 

. ‘March 27. The Tragedy of Fate: Othello. 

April 3. The Tragedy of Guilt: Macbeth. 

April 10. Shakespeare’s Final Philosophy: The 
Tempest. 


IH 


Several members of the Faculty were snowbound during the 
recent heavy storms: Mr. Kidder being unable to reach his 
home, and Miss Smith and Mr. Kenney being obliged to remain 
at their homes for a few days. 


We are glad to welcome Mrs. Black to her classes again, 
after her recent illness with influenza. 


Mrs. Southwick is planning a Southern tour of about a 
month’s duration. 


Miss Imogene Hogle staged Lord Dunsany’s play, “A Night 
at An Inn,” with a group of High School boys, which was pre- 
sented February twenty-seventh. 


Sunrays, leaning on our southern hills and lighting 

Wild cloud-mountains that drag the hills along, 

Oft ends the day of your shifting brilliant laughter 

Chill as a dull face frowning on a song. 

Ay, but shows the southwest a ripple—feathered bosom, 

Blown to silver while the clouds are shaken and ascend 
Scaling the mid-heavens as they stream, there comes a sunset 
Rich, deep like love in beauty without end. 


—George Meredith. 


There are ten who can talk to one who can think; and ten 
who can think to one who can see. 
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Young Women’s Christian Association 


A series of interesting talks were started on Friday morning 
when Brewer Eddy gave a most inspiring lecture which he 
timely terms “Get Off the Side Lines.” He appealed religiously, 
ethically, and politically for the students to build character in 
the games of life. 

The students have shown their pleasure at the change of the 
hour of meeting by their large attendance. 

On February thirteenth, Mr. M. R. Lovell, of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, commenced a series of discussions on “The 
Essence of Christianity” and contemporary themes. 


Children’s Theatre 
The Children’s Theatre is playing “Alice in Wonderland” at 
Whitney Hall, Brookline, Massachusetts, for the Deaconess Aid 
Society. 


Debating Club Notes 


Wednesday evening, January twenty-first, was observed as 
“Guest Night” by the Debating Club. The subject in debate 
was, Resolved: That the United States should immediately in- 
tervene in the political affairs of Mexico, for the sole purpose 
of establishing a stable and responsible government. Miss 
Fisher, Miss Reed, and Miss Culp spoke on the affirmative side, 
while the negative contention was upheld by Miss Knowles, Miss 
Lemon, and Miss Hathaway. After the debate iafrenh tanta 
were served by Miss Rifenburgh, Miss Phillips, and Miss Sproul. 

The intercollegiate debate between the Debating Club of 


ees cn 
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Emerson College and the Boston Y. M. C. A. Congress took 
place Thursday evening, February fifth, at Bates Hall, three 
hundred and sixteen Huntington Avenue. 

The judges were Dr. Emerson, Boston University; Mr. John 
F. O’Connor; and Professor Aldridge, Boston University. 

Miss Lucie Knowles, Miss Helene Collins, and Miss Bernice 
Caswell represented Emerson, and upheld the affirmative con- 
tention, while the Y. M. C. A. representatives, Mr. Wagner, Mr. 
Dempsey, and Mr. Bloomsberg spoke on the negative. 

The decision was given by the judges in favor of the Y. M. 
C. A. Congress. 

The try-outs for the team to debate against Boston University 
was held Wednesday evening, January fourteenth. The judges 
were Mrs. Maude Gatchell Hicks, Mrs. Elvie Burnett Willard, 
and Miss Veroqua Petty. 

The following teams were selected: Miss Wilnetta Sproul, 
Miss Lelia Watson, and Miss Catherine Perry, for the main 
team, and Miss Sara Annie Hathaway, Miss Mildred Read, and 
Miss Grace Sickles, for the alternates. 

The time for the debate has not yet been definitely set. 


Canadian Club 


Miss Pear] Atkinson read for the “Film Club,” at the Bruns- 
wick Hotel, and for the “Civic and Political Record Club,” at 
the High School of Practical Arts, Roxbury. 

Miss Elizabeth Elderkin is staging the “House in the Woods,” 
at the South End Settlement House. 

Miss Winnifred Symington recently received an interesting 
letter from Miss Vera Blandford, telling of the great interest 
she finds in her work as teacher of dramatics at Hardin Col- 
lege, Mexico, Missouri. 


Southern Club 


Estelle Dowlin was a guest at the Chi Phi House in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, during the Dartmouth Winter Carnival. 
The Southern Club is very proud of its representatives in the 
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Junior and Senior classes who have appeared in the recitals. 
The first floor girls of “The Southwick,” entertained Eleanor 
Williams and Mary Merritt with a birthday feast on the night 
of February eleventh. 
The girls of the Club enjoyed the monthly Southern Club 
dance given at the Copley Plaza on February twenty-first. 


At the Dormitories 
Hicks Hall 


Dorothy Robinson of Edgecomb, Maine, has entered the 
Freshman class for the second semester. 

Rebecca Ikler has been unable to return to school since the 
Christmas vacation. She is slowly recovering and expects to 
return within a few weeks. 

Mable Garrett has been elected house president for the 
second semester. 

Dorothy Tanke and Meade Seawell spent a few days during 
February in New York and Baltimore. 

Pearl Quantrelle met with an accident while on a sleighing 
party in Wellesley, and is suffering a sprained ankle and back. 
She is able to attend classes again. 


Seniors 


Bertha Rosnoskey is instructing a class of Assyrian girls 
at the Dennison House. 

Marie Pettijohn read at the Settlement House in Dorchester 
on January eighth. Marie and Marjorie Durling also gave a 
joint recital January twenty-first at the Christian Church in 
Roxbury. 

Recently, Agnes Mahoney appeared on programs at the Y. 
M. C. A. in Roxbury, where she read to an exceedingly large 
audience, and at The Magnolia Bungalow in Arlington. 

Rosemary Hilton and Lucille Morris furnished a delightful 
program January eleventh at North Easton. 
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The first Baptist Church in Somerville enjoyed a program by 
Edna Culp, February second. 

Sara Anne Hathaway read at the Fireside Social, at Union 
Congregational Church, February first. 

Billie Sproul appeared on programs recently given at the 
Masonic Temple by the Knight Templars, and at Wellesley be- 
fore the student body. 

February thirteenth, Sara Anne Hathaway and Marjorie 
Durling read at the North Easton Chapter, Order of Eastern 
_ Star. 

Marion Hawthorne spent the Valentine Week-end at Andover, 
New Hampshire, as one of the Dartmouth College House 
Party guests. 

The Senior Recital Program of January twenty-third was 
conducted as follows: 


foe ne Master, Builder: ie yee. . Henrik Ibsen 
Betty A. Griggs 
II. He That Loseth His Life . . . M.R.S8S. Andrews 
Helen Marie Reardon 
Itt; The Mollusc .. . +... |... Herbert. Henry Davies 
M. Beryl Van Natta 
IV. Square Peggy . . . Josethine Daskam Bacon 
Naomi Marie Williams 
Vemear DS TiUtuse tACL Lia sen iiei i ctle eka: eb eclihs Ua mee 
Bertha N. Rosnosky 
VI. Jane Clegg. Act III . . . St. John G. Eroine 


Virginia Sherman 
Another of these recitals took place January thirtieth: 


I. Pygmalion SMC ASU MmOM SN pap i) a. ty ADOSER Cdn MELE 
Pansy M. Wood 
II. The Play Scene, “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Shakespeare 
Louie Sterne 
TIT.) Black’ Thunder’ =: \ . 2) ens Vaan ehh Ge 


Vidah V. Robertson 
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IV. Dregs HOR Frances Pemberton Spencer 

Evelyn Stephens 

V. Purple Eyes ar Rie John Luther Long 

Margaret Strunk 

VI. Beau Brummell, Act IV. . . ..: Clyde Fitch 
Francis Joseph McCabe 


The following week, February sixth, it was found necessary 
to postpone the regular recital, on account of the heavy snow 
storm, and the program appeared February thirteenth, as fol- 
lows: 


I. The Truth SOR Poses Clyde Fitch 
Camilla Tintner 
II. AliceSit-By-the-Fire . . . . James M. Barrie 
Genevieve Rifenburgh 
Ill. The Post Office . . . ... £Rabindarath Tagore 
Winifred Symington 
IV. A Kiss for Cinderella . . . . James M. Barrie 
Kathleen Pate 
V. How Could You, Jean . . Hleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
Maude M. Rankeillor 
VI. Pompey the Great .. . . . . John Masefieléd 


Frances Schulze 


Juniors 


Several members of the Junior class have been unable to at- 
tend school owing to the spread of the grippe. Those incapaci- 
tated were Mary Borax, Virginia Clarke, Ruby Stanley, and 
Ida Minevitch. } 

Mildred Lewis in filling a recent engagement, Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts, was snowbound and forced to remain there for a 
few days. 

Huey Geiger read several times during the month of January 
in the Lincoln Settlement House. 
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On January twenty-eighth Polly Collins read at the Meth- 
odist Church in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Beth Elderkin has been suffering for the past two weeks 
with a sprained knee. 

Elvira Dean has been confined to her home in Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, because of a nervous break down. 

Mildred Oakes entertained recently at the First Universalist 
Church, Roxbury, also at the Young Women’s Club in Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. 

The Thursday morning Lecture Hour has been devoted to 
the Junior Recitals. The program on January fifteenth ap- 
peared as follows: 


I. The Theatrical Sensation of Springtime ‘Bess Aldrich 
Louise Bloodworth 


fi} (a) The Mumps (20... 5. . Anonymous 
(b) The Moo Cow Moo... BEAR Vance Cook 
FC) MUODLDS (isk Jet VLA ee eh fel | pod) kenny A RON UNLOUS 


Adeline Elden 

III. Red Head and Whistle Breeches Ellis Parker Butler 
_ Louise Ballou 

IV. Mother and Daughter, from “Dombey and Son” Dickens 

Mrs. Lola Loudon 

Wer Columbine) i ie yn i.) “Reginald: Arkell 
Cassie Bentley 

ee ML ISIC A ctr vai en arate eats SOO 4 ON ehaee 
Huey Geiger 


On January twenty-second the program was as follows: 


I. AVillageSinger . . . . Mary Wilkins Freeman 
Mildred Oakes 
II. The Melting Pot . . .  . . . Israel Zangwill 
Mary Borax 
IIf. A Pleasant Half Hour on the Beach 
Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Mabel Garrett 
EVoy) MohierecAch aT fo ioe tt), wa 2 Bhétlip Moeller 
Ingeborg Fromen 
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Vv. The Marriage Will Not Take Place . . . Sutro 
Helen Junk 


On January twenty-ninth the program was as follows: 


I. The Man of Destiny . . . . . Bernard Shaw 
Grace Wolcott 

II. Carlotta’s Intended . . . Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Rose Gagliardi 

III. Nancy’s Cinderella . . . SHleanor Brainard Hoyt 
Ruth Clements 

IV. Prunella . . . .... . Housman and Barker 

Eleanor Williams 
V. The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary . . Ann Warner 
Ruth Baird 
VI. Kathleen Ni Houlihan .. eae ye eo eee Oe 


Maud Taylor 


On February fifth the program was as follows: 


I. Maid of France . SEU Harold Brighouse 
Theresa Kilburn 
II. A Scrap of College Lore . . Will Alan Dromgoole 
Miriam Kempton 
III. Penrod’s Affliction . . . . Booth Tarkington 
Rebecca Berkowitz 
IV. Romance... . .  Hdward Sheldon 


Muriel Phillips 
On February twelfth the program was as follows: 


I. The Race Problem in the South . . Henry W. Grady 
Charles De Le Fond 
II. Out of the Ordinary 


Bora Sewell Ford 
Nettina Strobach 


ITT.) The Fameot the Poet i.) 3) Oe) ord eee 
Margaret Sheetz 
IV. The Lion and the Lady . . Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Ruby Stanley 
V. Of Water andthe Spirit . . . Margaret Montague 


Mittie Harris 
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- Sophomores 


The Mothers’ Club of the Lincoln House was entertained on 
Wednesday evening, February fourth, by Grace V. Reade. 

Whose back to college? Josephine Dibbs! The Sophomore 
class is certainly glad to have you back with them again, 
“Joie.” 

Margaret Donoghue is coaching a piay to be given by the 
Catholic Woman’s Club in Mansfield, Massachusetts. 


Freshmen 


Henry Kenney spoke of the Branch meetings of Friends of 
Irish Freedom in Roxbury, Hyde Park, and Portsmouth. He 
also discussed the League of Nations recently at the Arlington 
Woman’s Club. 

Charles Joralemon read at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Somerville, January thirty-first. 

Rosalie Stein and Dorothy Morgan read in Shrewsbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, February twelfth. 


SORORITIES 
Kappa Gamma Chi 


Peggy Strunk gave several selections at an entertainment for 
The Home for Wayward Girls. 

The Chapter entertained at a formal bungalow dance on 
January twenty-sixth. 

Agnes Mahoney and Bess Wilt gave readings recently at 
Dr. Crane’s Church in Newton. 

Bess Wilt has had reading engagements at Malden and 
Turners Falls. 

An informal Valentine Tea was enjoyed on Sunday after- 
noon, February fifteenth. 

Ethel Berner read on February twelfth for the Daughters 
of the Temple, Tremont Temple,—and on February thirteenth 
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at a dinner party at the Thorndike. February eighteenth, she 
gave a Lecture Recital for the Revere Woman’s Club, assisted 
by Leila Watson, who gave musical numbers. 


Zeta Phi Eta 

On Saturday, February eighth, Zeta Day was celebrated with 
fitting ceremonies by Alpha Chapter. In accordance with time 
honored custom every Zeta wore a La France rose throughout 
the day. A luncheon, at which several of our Alumni were 
present, was held at the Hotel Victoria, and the day’s festivities 
were concluded with a theater party. 

The fourth performance of the Zeta Toy Theatre was given 
on the evening of Monday, February twenty-third. As on pre 
vious occasions the actors played to a full house, and the plays 
“Fame and the Poet,” by Lord Dunsany, and “The Madonna,” 
by George Middleton, were greatly enjoyed. 

Lucille Morris recently gave a program of songs and readings. 
for the Knights of Pythias in Dorchester. On February twenty- 
fourth, she entertained the Eastern Star of Brookline. 

We are very happy to welcome Alice Sigworth to “16.” She 
has returned to Emerson on a leave of absence from the North 
Texas Normal School where she has been teaching. 

On February fourteenth the Zeta formal dance was held at 
Hotel Hemenway. Tribute was paid to St. Valentine by the 
large number of members and friends of the “frat”? who were 
present. 


Phi Mu Gamma 

Mrs. J. L. Berry of Cambridge, was a guest at the chapter 
house, during the past month. 

We regret that Vera De Hart has been called home by the 
illness of her mother. 

Gretchen Dillenbeck is still at her home in Rome, New York, 
recovering from her recent injury. 

Dorothy Deming, ’15, was a recent guest at the chapter house. 

Phi Mu Gamma entertained at tea at the Copley Plaza on 
January thirtieth. 


96. The following is an excerpt from a Minneapolis news- 
paper concerning the work of The Studio Players under the 
direction of Charles M. Holt: 


“Spanish contemporary drama was delightfully represented both in the 
choice and in the staging of the two plays given by The Studio Players 
at Studio Hall recently. “The Cradle Song” was translated from the 
Spanish of Gregorio Martinez Sierra and “The Women’s Town” is the 
work of Serafin and Joaquin Alverez Quintero. The serious and artistic 
work put into both productions resulted in performances that had none 
of the ordinary blemishes of the amateur.” 


°98. George H. Galpin, head of the Public Speaking Depart- 

ment in the New Haven High School, recently produced 
“Macbeth” for an enthusiastic audience. Of the performance 
the New Haven “Sentinel” says: 


“One can hardly estimate the great educational benefit to a school in 
the presentation of such a play as was given in the High School As- 
sembly Hall Friday, Saturday and Monday evenings by the Shake- 
speare Club and three faculty members. The whole production of 
‘‘Macbeth” was under the personal supervision of George H. Galpin, head 
of the Public Speaking Department. The writing of the prologues and 
the cutting of the play for high school students was done by Mr. Galpin, 
who also took the part of Macbeth, assisted by Miss MacCormac, as 
Lady Macbeth, and Mr. Filiatrault as Macduff. The play was staged in 
the true Shakespearean way, of draperies and of set scene and the light- 
ing effects were fine, while the costumes were true to the period and 
very beautiful. 

“Mr, Galpin, as Macbeth, gave a strong portrayal of the character of 
the ambitious but misguided Scot; his dignified action, splendid voice, 
and expansive face giving the audience a rare and true picture of Mac- 
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beth at his best and worst. ‘Macbeth’ was put on by Mr. Galpin as 
an educational benefit, not as a theatrical show, and the benefit of such 
an object lesson to young minds is incalculable. Such performances fos- 
ter a love of the best in literature, and a knowledge of standard authors.” 


Mr. Galpin also plans to give a series of lectures on English 
men of letters: 


First lecture: Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare. 

Seeond lecture: Milton, Pope, Gray. 

Third lecture: Seott, Byron, Burns. 

Fourth lecture: Wordsworth, Tennyson. 

Fifth lecture: Dickens, Kipling. 

Illustrated lecture on Shakespeare, Sand. 

All of these are to be interspersed with readings from the poets lec- 
tured upon. 


703. During the season of 1918-1919 the Carolina Playmakers 

of the University of North Carolina, have produced, under 
the direction of Frederick H. Koch, a number of very excellent 
one-act plays written by members of the graduating class. Five 
distinct types have been produced: 


When the Witches Ride, is a play of Carolina folk-superstition, based 
on the author’s actual observations as a rural school teacher in the back 
country of Northampton County. 

The Return of Buck Gavin, written by a stalwart youth from western 
North Carolina, represents with genuine dramatic appeal the tragedy of 
a mountain outlaw. 

What Will Barbara Say? is a romance redolent with the traditions of 
“Old Carolina” and of our Chapel Hill folk. 

The Fighting Corporal is a comedy of negro life, which sets forth the 
interesting situation of a negro soldier just back from France, and his 
Falstafiian account of his adventures in The Great War. 

Peggy, a tragedy of the tenant farmer, presents the hopeless condi- 
tion of the children born to a serfdom of the soil. 

The characters in these plays are drawn from real life, from the 
actual experience of the playwright in each case. 

There remains to be written the many-sided drama of the thrilling 
new life of Carolina today—of her contribution to America. 

Play is the universal expression of the creative instinct in man. “The 
purest and most spiritual activity of mankind, it holds the source of all 
that is good,” proclaimed the great teacher Friederich Froebel long ago. 

The dramatic impulse is born in every man. It has given to the 
peoples of the world in the plays of a Sophocles, of a Shakespeare, of a 
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Moliére, of an Ibsen, a republic of active literature—an enduring voice. 

In these times of democratic striving there is everywhere an awaken- 
ing of the folk consciousness, yearning for fresh expression. This new 
spirit of neighborliness, of co-operative communal action, should be 
cherished and directed in the arts of peace as in the time of war, in a 
living patriotism, in a new republic of active literature. 

As did the Greeks and our far-seeing Elizabethan forebears, so should 
we the people of this New Day find a fresh interpretation of our 
awakened folk consciousness in new dramatic forms adequate to express 
the ideals of our new democracy, of our rebirth of Liberty, of our larger 
conception of the kingdom of humanity. 

Then, again, in good time, from the creative joy of man will flower 
forth a new beauty, a new song of the folk, a new drama of the people. 
—F. H. K. 


708. Grace S. Reed, Instructor of Public Speaking in the 

Hempstead High School at Long Island, New York, has 
been receiving much favorable comment for the manner in 
which she recently coached the high school play. One of the 
Hempstead papers says of the work: 

“That the play was so nicely produced indicated that the training the 
young players received was of the highest order, and so Miss Grace S. 
Reed, Instructor in Public Speaking in the High School, shares with the 
players the credit for the successful and finished production. It un- 
doubtedly required many hours of concentrated work to train the players 
and stage the play, but it certainly must be worth while when the results 
are as they were in this play.” 


709. Ethelind Havener is now Instructor of English and His- 
tory in the Santee Normal Learning School, Santee, Ne 
braska. 


16. . Alice Sigworth, who has been teaching at the North 
Texas Normal School, has returned to college for post 
graduate work. 


716. Lois Teal, recently resigned from the University Exten- 

sion Department of Massachusetts to take a position as 
Employee of Education with the Babson Institute, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts. She will represent this concern through- 
out Indiana and make her headquarters at Indianapolis. 
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717. Fred Hubbard has accepted a position as Instructor of 
Public Speaking in the Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Indiana. 


717. Ethel Baker is teaching English and Expression in the 
Gardener School, New York City. 


717. Announcement of the opening meeting of the Emerson 

Alumni Club of New York, has been received from Helen 
M. Roarty, corresponding secretary. A program of Indian 
songs and folk lore was enjoyed by those present at the Twelfth 
Night Club rooms on West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 
City. The following are officers: President, Mrs. Lessle T. 
Arvidson, 03; First Vice President, Mrs. J. F. Rabbitt, 702; 
Second Vice President, Mrs. W. B. Fewell, ’96; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Emma Bradley, 1900; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Helen 
Roarty, 717. 


717. The Boston Herald pays the following tribute to the 
unique work which Margaret Plank Ganssle is doing among 
the Montana Indians: | 


“Of New England blood and New England education, Mrs. Margaret 
Plank Ganssle—now of North Dakota—is carrying the New England 
love for history into the rich field of drama and pageantry. 

“Mrs. Ganssle, after taking her degree at the University of North 
Dakota, came to Boston and was graduated at the Emerson School of 
Oratory and Dramatic Art and, since then, has been busy in writing 
lyrics and dramas and in managing the presentation of pageants of her 
own composition. 

“She lives with her husband and two children on a thousand-acre 
wheat farm in North Dakota in summer, and in winter wherever her oc- 
cupation may lead her. In 19138 she wrote and directed a masque, ‘The 
New Day,’ which was presented in North Dakota as an incentive to Red 
Cross work. For this patriotic service she received a decoration. She is 
now at work on a historical drama on ‘The Father of Waters,’ to be 
given in five of the leading cities of North Carolina next spring and also 
in England. The British ambassador is to be present at one of the 
American representations of the masque, and the American ambassador 
is to witness it when it is played in England. Mrs. Ganssle will go to 
North Carolina to assist in managing the production. 


. 
‘ 
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“Mrs. Ganssle is one of the pioneers in a method of instruction in his- 
tory which far excells the old-time text book in its combination of pleas- 
ure with knowledge.” 


718. Bernice Duggan who has been teaching at the Texas Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts, has resigned her position to do 
Lyceum work. 


719. Ethel Duncan has become a member of the Faculty, as 
Instructor of Expression in the Glassboro High School, 
Glassboro, New Jersey. 


THE SNOWBIRD 


Still wid his wee ould bosom warm, 
Och, mad as hare or hatter, 

He pipes and jigs through ivry storm— 
So what can Winter matter? 


Faith, laugh and leave your tears behind, 
And sing through toil and trouble; 
There’s still a kind o’ bein’ blind 
That’s more than seein’ double. 


—Arthur Stringer. 


Man’s incompleteness and God’s greatness must be denied be- 
fore we deny the miraculous. 


What was that girl seeking who went to “Peter Pan” four- 
teen times in a season? 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


By OrreLuip Gray, ’20 


Plato said, “The beginning is the chiefest part of any work, 
especially in a young and tender thing; for that is the time at 
which the character is formed and most readily receives the 
desired impression.” Petrach also recognized this fact in say- 
ing, “Childhood is a tender thing and is easily wrought into 
any shape. The very souls of children readily receive the im- 
pression of those things that are dropped into them while they 
are yet but soft; but when they grow older they will, as all 
hard things are, be more difficult to be wrought upon. And 
as soft wax is apt to take the stamp of the seal, so are the minds 
of children likely to receive the instructions imprinted on them 
at an early age.” 

The literature which a child is afforded before he has reached 
the age of six years has a great influence upon the interests 
and tastes of his whole life. It will help to form a standard of 
life by which he may live and grow. 

The first taste of literature should be given to a baby as 
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early as the first month. True, this is a very long time before 
a child can understand; but every baby is born with a love for 
music, and if at first the words have no meaning, the rhythm 
instills love, beauty and a happy feeling. 

I agree that a baby should not be rocked to sleep, but I think 
there is a time for rocking, cuddling and singing lullabies. 
This is the hour before bedtime when the little one is restless 
and tired. | 

There are many beautiful lullabies that are very appealing 
to a very tiny one’s heart. Tennyson gives us— 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon and blow, 
Blow him again to me, 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 


“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep.” 
“Do you ask— 
What is the road to Slumberland? 
And when does the baby go? 
The road lies straight thru mother’s arms 
When the sun is sinking low. 


He goes by the drowsy land of nod 
To the music of lullaby, 

When all the wee lambs are safe in the fold 
Under the evening sky. 


ie te a ee ee ee 
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A soft little night gown clean and white, 
A face washed sweet and fair, 

A mother brushing the tangles out 
Of the golden silken hair. 


A little round head that nestles at last 
Close to the mother’s breast 

And then the lullaby soft and low, 
Singing the song of rest. 


And closer and closer the little lids 
Are hiding the baby’s eyes, 

As over the road to Slumberland 
The dear little traveller hies. 


For this is the way,—thru mother’s arms 
All dear little babies go 

To the beautiful city of Slumberland, 
When the sun is sinking low.” 


We must realize the importance of a child acquiring the 
poetry habit. If a child is not given music and rhythm early 
in life, how can he later develop the appreciation of poetry and 
harmonious expression which are so essential? It is our re- 
sponsibility and privilege to start them on the road to real 
poetry. There is beautiful rhythm in “The Slumber Boat,” by 
Alice C. Riley: 


Baby’s boat’s the silver moon, 
Sailing in the sky, 

Sailing o’er the sea of sleep, 
While the clouds float by. 


Sail, baby, sail, 
Out upon that sea 
Only don’t forget to sail 
Back again to me. 
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Baby’s fishing for a dream, 
Fishing near and far 

His line a silver moonbeam is— 
His bait a silver star. 


Sail, baby, sail, 
Out upon that sea 
Only don’t forget to sail 
Back again to me. 


And also in “The Moon-baby,” by A. J. Gantvoort: 


There’s a beautiful golden cradle 
That rocks in the rose-red sky; 
I’ve seen it there in the evening air 

When the bats and beetles fly, 
With little white clouds for curtains 
And pillows of fleecy wool 
And a dear little bed 
For the moon baby’s head. 


There are tender young stars around it 
That wait for their baths of dew; 
In the purple tints that the sun’s warm prints 
Have left on the mountain blue, 
There are good little golden planets 
That want to be nursed and kissed 
And laid to sleep in the Ocean’s deep 
Under silvery folds of mist. 


But the moon baby first must slumber 
For he is their proud young king; 

So hand in hand round his bed they stand 
And lullabies low they sing. 

And the beautiful golden cradle 
Is rocked by the winds that stray 

With pinions soft from the halls aloft 
Where the moon baby lives by day. 
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No one can read “The Japanese Lullaby,” by Eugene Field, 
without realizing its tenderness. 


Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes: 

Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging— 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 


Away out yonder I see a star— 
Silvery star with a tinkling song: 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling— 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 


In thru the window a moonbeam comes— 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings: 

All silently creeping, it asks, “Is he sleeping— 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings?” 


Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings— 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes: 

Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging— 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 


Children develop a little world of their own. A world of 
the imagination; and if they are forced out of their little uni- 
verse they are certainly robbed of much pleasure, and success 
later in life. Their queen, dear Old Mother Goose, provides 
imaginative literature in abundance. 

Before a child is two he has reached the age of these nursery 
rhymes. Even a baby responds to such as 


“Pat-a-cake, Pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 
Make me a cake as fast as you can; 
Prick it and stick it and mark it with B, 
And toss it in the oven for Baby and me.” 


And— 
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“This little pig went to market; 
This little pig stayed at home. 
‘This little pig had roast meat; 

This little pig had none. 
This little pig cried ‘Wee, wee, wee! 
I want some?” 


especially when each pig is indicated by a chubby pink toe. 


Surely we have not forgotten the ride 


“To market, to market 
To buy a fat pig; 
Home again, home again, 
Jiggity jig. 


“To market, to market 
To buy a fat hog; 
Home again, home again, 
Joggity jog.” 


Very small children can appreciate humor. In fact, they 
are themselves keen humorists, as Mother Goose knew when 
she wrote— 


Hey diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 

The little dog laughed to see such craft 
As the dish ran away with the spoon. 


There is real comedy in the crookedness of 


There was a crooked man, ~ 
And he walked a crooked mile; 
And he found a crooked sixpence 
Upon a crooked stile. 
He had a crooked cat, 
Which caught a crooked mouse, 
And they all lived together 
In a little crooked house. 
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In a few years, however, the delight in these jingles is out- 
grown and they are ready for songs of action and a thread of 
a story. From the “Song of Sixpence” they grow to the ad- 
ventures of Cock Robin. And then they crave adventure, 
adventure of any kind. Eugene Field takes them on most 
delightful voyages. 


Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of crystal light, 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going and what do you wish?” 
The old man asked the three. 
“We've come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sang a song 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea— 
“Now cast your nets wherever you wish— 
Never afeared are we,” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they cast 
To the stars in the twinkling foam; 

Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe 
Bringing the fishermen home; 
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’Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought ’twas a dream they’d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea— 
But I shall name you the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is the little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is the wee one’s trundle bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful songs that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things, 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


We have been told that when the first baby laughed for the 
first time, his smile broke into a million pieces and they all 
went skipping about. And that was the beginning of fairies! Is 
it any wonder that the little ones revel in dreams of fairyland? 
They never weary of the Chocolate Cat and The Sugar Plum 
Tree. 


Have you ever heard of the Sugar Plum Tree? 
"Tis a marvel of great renown: 

It blooms on the shore of the Lollipop Sea, 
In the garden of Shut-Eye Town; 

The fruit that it bears is so wonderously sweet 
(As those who have tasted it say) 

That good little children have only to eat 
Of that fruit to be happy next day. 
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When you’ve got to the tree, you would have a hard time 
To capture the fruit which I sing; 
The tree is so tall that no person could climb 
To the boughs where the sugar plums cling. 
But up in that tree sits a chocolate cat, 
And a ginger bread dog prowls below— 
And this is the way you contrive to get at 
Those sugar plums tempting you so; 


You say but a word to that ginger bread dog 
And he barks with such terrible zest, 
That the chocolate cat is at once all agog 
As her swelling proportions attest. 
And the chocolate cat goes cavorting around 
From this leafy limb to that, 
And the sugar plums tumble, of course, to the ground— 
Hurrah, for that chocolate cat! 


There are marshmallows, gumdrops and peppermint canes, 
With stripings of scarlet and gold, 
And you carry away of the treasure that rains 
As much as your apron can hold! 
So come, little child, cuddle closer to me 
In your dainty white cap and gown, 
And [ll rock you away to that Sugar Plum Tree 
In the garden of Shut-Eye Town. 


There is joy with no bounds when they hear about their toys 
in verse: 


“The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat 
Side by side on the table sat; 
’Twas half-past twelve, and what do you think? 
Nor one nor the other had slept a wink! 
The old Dutch clock and the Chinese plate 
Appeared to know as sure as fate 
There was going to be a terrible spat. 
(I wasn’t there; I simply state 
What was told me by the Chinese plate.)” 
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And so on throughout the duel until the ferocious dog and 
peculiar cat have eaten each other up. 

We grown-ups are better able to understand the problems 
of life when we have another’s problems to compare with ours. 
So it is with children. Stories solve many childish problems. 
They acquaint them with many people and give them ideals by 
which to live and develop a strong imagination. And the 
imagination is a powerful factor in daily life. It has been 
called “the open door of the mind. And through it enters a 
constant procession of mental pictures, each making an im- 
pression on the plastic brain, where they are stored away until 
the day comes when the mind, at will, recalls the images and 
with them forms original designs.” 

Let us be of service to the children. Let us give them the 
best, for as Whittier says, 


“A dreary place this world would be 
Were there no little people in it; 
The song of life would loose its mirth 

Were there no children to begin it. 


No little forms, like buds, to grow 

And make the admiring heart surrender, 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the thrilling love cords tender. 


The sterner souls would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


Life’s song indeed would loose its charm 
Were there no babies to begin it, 

A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there no little people in it.” 
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THE VALUE OF STORY-TELLING IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A CHILD 


By HELEN SAYLES 


“Would you learn the road to Laughter Town? 
O ye who have lost the way! 

Would you have young hearts, 

Though your hair be gray— 

Go! Learn from a little child each day, 

Catch the lilt of his laughter gay, 

Go serve his wants and play his play, 

And follow his dancing feet as they stray, 
For he knows the road to Laughter Town, 

O ye who have lost the way.”’ 


One of the happiest and surest ways to find the road to 
“Laughter Town” is to follow the path through “Story-Land,” 
accompanied by a throng of wee folks. If “Love,” “Sincerity,” 
and “Sympathy” are your guides, untold pleasures are assured 
in your destination. 

Barrie tells us that children are not far removed from fairy- 
land; their joyous play-games and nightly dreams carry them 
back to the land of elves and wonder-folks. But in time, these 
little believing people of today become the materialistic grown- 
ups of tomorrow, and sever their relationship with fairyland. 

Every child has the birthright of love and happiness,—the 
peasant, as well as the princess royal. The responsibility of 
protecting and fostering these rights rests upon those of ma- 
turer minds. A natural and splendid means of bringing hap- 
piness and love to child-life is through the story-hour. Some 
adults are born gifted story-tellers, others are trained; while 
there is yet a third class, those who love and sympathize with 
children, but who have neither the natural gift, nor the train- 
ing for the beautiful art of story-telling. Perhaps this third 
class has the most glorious privilege; for to these individuals 
the understanding and love of the child has been given, which, 
after all, are the two most necessary requisites. 

It is in the home that we come into sweetest and most divine 
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relationship with children. Those who have the companion- 
ship of a child, and watch, guide and love him should consider 
this a rare,—rather a sacred—privilege. He who fails to enter 
into the child’s dream world, and neglects to give him the key 
to the wonderful treasure house of fable, fairy and folk lore, 
materially robs the child. Furthermore, he cheats himself 
out of one of the greatest sources of perennial youth. 

To the Mother is given, first and foremost, the beautiful 
privilege of leading her children through “Story-land.” Her 
maternal heart being filled with love, her lips repeat the fa- 
mous old legends and the sacred stories of the Bible, thus 
forming deep and abiding ties with her children. The influence 
of these early story-hours moulds the child’s character for 
tenderness, sincerity and greatness. Annie Locke Mackinnon, 
a well known missionary in the art of story-telling, writes 
thus: 

“Do not say, ‘I have no time.’ Of course you have time to 
instill into the life of your child a love of good literature and 
good morals. You have time to laugh with him, cry with him, 
slay dragons with him, and by doing this, gain that most 
precious of all gifts,—his confidence. A child who has had 
stories with mother will seldom, if ever, have a secret from her.” 

Let it be that the matured child may later sing: 


“Story-time, story-time, 
Snuggly, cuddly story-time. 
I climb up in my mother’s lap 
Just before my nightly nap; 
Then in my mother’s face there shines 
The wonder light of story-time. 
Story-time, story-time, 
Mystical, magical story-time. 
Away we float adown the stream 
Of wonder-tales. And then I dream 
Of Kings and Queens and Princes fair 
And Princesses with golden hair. 
Story-time, story-time, 
By-gone years of story-time. 
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Your face to me, O Mother mine, 
Was always sweet and fair and fine; 
But beauty unsurpassed was thine, 
O Mother mine, at story-time.” 


Pedagogical leaders are realizing the need of story-telling 
in a child’s development. Froebel is quoted as having said: 
“With high esteem and full of respect, I greet the genuine 
story-teller.” A writer for the Story-tellers’ Magazine has 
given us a splendid definition of the Art when she spoke thus: 
“Story-telling is the hunting out the best there is in literature, 
making it ours, and giving the best there is in us to some one 
else.” 

Playground organizations, Sunday schools, libraries and all 
kindred institutions are coming to understand the importance 
of the story, and are enthusiastic in the establishment of the 
story-hour, with a well-trained leader at the head. This brings 
up the matter of technique. Let it be remembered that the love 
of the story must be dominant. To make this first step effective, 
there must be a certain amount of technique employed as a 
means to the end. A systematic study of story-telling does 
not destroy the spontaneity of the narrative, but rather has 
the opposite effect. After the technical difficulties have been 
mastered the story-teller can “let herself go” in the dramatic 
interest of the tale. 

There have been written many suggestions on how to tell 
stories. Let us consider a few and strive to employ them. 
Stories are more effectively told than read. First, know your 
story; believe in it when telling it to the child. Begin with 
the air of something interesting to tell. Give the story simply; 
avoid complexity, especially with little children. Use familiar 
phrases and illustrations to carry the child spirit with you; 
weave in a new word with explanations at the opportune 
moment. Ask a few questions to keep the interest keen, but 
do not fall into the habit of questioning. Sometimes let the 
children retell it, or act it out in play. 

Care should be taken in the selection of stories. Stories of 
valor, with the lesson employed, but not obvious in so many 
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words,—fairy tales, stories of adventure, stories appropriate 
for certain seasons and occasions are always welcomed by the 
children. The Bible furnished a treasure house of splendid 
themes for stories, which have been simplified by worth while 
writers, thus making Bible instruction a delight to the child. 
At a recent meeting of the New York City Sunday School 
Association, the speaker of the afternoon said: 

“A young child may be held enthralled by the Bible’s 
beautiful words and settings, while his mind reaches out to 
erasp thoughts beyond him. The best religious teacher is the 
good story-teller, who can impart, untainted by moralizing, the 
freshness and fragrance of Bible truth.” 

Splendid results and great pleasures await all adults who 
ally themselves with a “Story-tellers League” with a trained 
leader to guide their study. The “Open Sesame” of the league 
should be a ready story and a note-book; the story to be told 
for the profit of the members and the note-book for the helpful 
criticism from the leader on the technique of story-telling. 
Preceding these requisites there should come the love of the 
child, and the desire to bring happiness and uplifting of ideals 
into his life. Those studying this beautiful Art should always 
remember that: “In telling stories a deeper and abiding soul- 
life is more important than a mouthing of many words. A 
spiritual message is the true story for the child-life being 
moulded.” 

It is possible for all of us to be “missionaries” in spreading 
joy and instruction through the delightful means of story- 
telling, and with Kate Douglas Wiggin take as our motto: | 

“T had rather be the children’s story-teller than the Queen’s 
favorite, or the King’s counsellor.” 


“T hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the which 
as men of course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way of amends 
to be a help and ornament thereunto.”—Francis Bacon. 
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WHEN THE SUN STAYED IN BED 


By Doris CAMPBELL 


CHARACTERS 
THE SuN Four Lirrir Stars 
Two LAvENDAR CLOUDS Two CHILDREN’S SHADOWS 
Two Rosy CiLoups Honry Burs 
Two GOLDEN CLOUDS LARK 


Scpne—The Sun’s bedroom. Couch in center stage, with rich 
coverings. The Sun is lying in bed. He looks like a huge 
golden ball, with arms and legs encased in gold color 
stockings. On a table nearby are lying the Sun’s rays, 
anda glass water bottle. 


(There is silence for a moment after the curtain rises— 
then the Sun snores loudly.) 

(Two Lavendar Clouds run in. They go to either side of 
the couch.) 


First Lavenpar Crioup (Kissing the Sun’s forehead.) 
Wake up, please, Mr. Sun. 
Smconp LavenpAarR CiLoup (Same action.) 
Do wake up, Sun, dear. 
(The Sun snores still louder and stirs uneasily.) 
First LAvENDAR CLOUD 
Mr. Sun, really, it’s time for you to get up. 
Srconp LAVENDAR CLOUD 
Those tiresome roosters down on the earth have been crow- 
ing for such a long time. Their noise will drive me insane 
if you don’t rise and make them keep still. 
(The Sun, still asleep, throws his arms up over his eyes. 
The first Cloud pulls one arm away and shakes it.) 
First LAVENDAR CLOUD 
Mr. Sun, you are too disagreeable. Here we are all ready 
to start, and you won’t even wake up. 
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Snconp Lavenpar Cioup (Shaking his other arm.) 
We'll have to pull the covers off if you won’t get up. 
(The Sun utters a deep groan and jerks his arm away.) 
Come on, sister. 

(They pull down the covers. The Sun kicks his feet and 
and waves his arms—then sits wp—reaches for the 
covers with his eyes shut—pulls them up and sinks 
back again.) 

First LaAvENDAR CLOUD 
Now, Mr. Sun, we know you are awake. Won’t you please 
get up and put on your clothes? 

Sun (Growling sleepily.) 

No!—I won’t! 

Srconp LAVENDAR CLOUD 
Why, I shouldn’t know his voice—he is usually so pleas- 
ant. Please do get up—please, for my sake! 

First LAveNnDAR CLouD . 
I’m getting a chill. I’m not used to being up so long be- 
fore Sun-rise. 

Seconp LAVENDAR CLOUD 
Look, here come the Rosy Clouds. They’ll be very angry 
when they find that the Sun is so lazy. 

(Two Rosy Clouds enter.) 

First Rosy CLoup 
Why, Lavendar Clouds!—are you still here? I thought 
you had started climbing the sky long ago. 

First LavENDAR CLOUD 
We came to wake up the Sun—but I don’t know what is 
the matter with him this morning. He won’t get up, and 
he hasn’t smiled or said a pleasant word. 

Seconp LAVENDAR CLOUD 
No indeed, he keeps his eyes tight shut, and just growls 
when we speak to him. 

Sun 
Keep quiet, won’t you, and let me sleep. 

Seconp Rosy Croup (Clinging to First Rosy Cloud) 

My goodness! I’m frightened—do you think he’ll burn us 
up? 
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First Rosy Cioup 
Of course not, my dear, all he needs is a little shower of 
cold dew to bring him to. . . . You, Lavendar, bring the 
dew-drop bottle. 


(First Lavendar goes to stand—takes up bottle—looks 
at it—shakes it—and then turns it upside down.) 
First LAVENDAR CLOUD 
Oh dear, there aren’t any dew-drops left. I remember, 
somebody spilled them last night, just after the Sun went 
to bed. 
Seconp LAvENDAR CLOUD 
It’s very late—we’ll never have time to get ’way across the 
sky before night if we don’t start soon. What shall we do? 
Seconp Rosy Cioup 
Call the golden clouds, and see if they can think of some- 
thing. They are the brightest ones in the family, and most 
intimate with the Sun. 
First Rosy Croup (Runs to door and calls.) 
Goldies, come here—we need you. 


(Two Golden Clouds float in.) 
First GoLtp CLoup 
What !—haven’t you gone yet? 
Seconp Goutp CLoupD 
And the Lavendars here too? 


First Gotp CLoup 

What is the meaning of this delay? 
First Rosy Cioup 

The Sun isn’t up yet. 
Sreconp Rosy CLoup 

The Sun is still in bed. 
First LAvENDAR CLOUD 

He’s very lazy this morning. 
Sreconp LAVENDAR CLOUD 

Yes, and very cross, too. 
First Gotp CLoup 

Well, something must be done right away. 
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Sreconp LAVENDAR CLOUD 
We tried pulling off the covers. 


Srconp Rosy CLoup 

And there isn’t any dew left to throw on him. 
First Gotp CLoup 

We mustn’t make him angry. We might dance for him. 
First LAVENDAR CLOUD 

That would please him—he always likes gaiety. 


OTHER CLOUDS 
Yes,—let’s dance. 

(Clouds dance. The Sun sits up in bed to watch it. At 
the end of the dance they see him sitting up and 
rush to help him out of bed, but he dwes down 
again.) 

SuN 
No—you don’t catch me that way. I’m trying the day- 
light saving plan. 
First Rosy Cioup 
But the world is losing daylight all the time you stay in 
bed. 
Sun 
Oh, the world may be losing it—but I’m saving it—don’t 
you see? ! | 
Srzconp Rosy Cioup 
He’s disgusting. We can’t do anything to please him. We 
might as well be rude. 
Sreconp GoLpEN CLOUD 
I have it! 
(Others gather round. She whispers.) 
Let’s tickle his feet. 
First Rosy CLoup 
The very thing. 
(Whispering.) 
ll hold one leg. 
Sseconp Rosy Coup 
And I’ hold the other. 
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LAVENDAR CLOUDS 
We'll pull back the covers. 


(They tip-toe to the bed and take their positions cau- 
tiously.) 
First Gotp CLoup 
Now! 


(They carry out the action as planned. Each Golden 
Cloud reaches out and tickles one of his feet. There 
is a tremendous wpheaval. The Sun’s legs fly high. 
The Clouds are all thrown back. The legs subside 
again and the Sun grunts angrily.) 


First LAVENDAR CLOUD 
My, but he’s strong! 


First Rosy Cioup 
I simply couldn’t hold his leg. 


Sreconp Rosy CLoup 
Nor I! 


First GOLDEN CLOUD 
I don’t dare touch him again. 


Srconp LAVENDAR CLOUD 
What shall we do? 


Seconp LAvenDAR CLOUD 
Here come some of the stars—let’s ask them to help us. 


(The four little Stars come in wearily. They carry 
stringed instruments—such as mandolins or ukele- 
lees. The Clouds run to them and support them.) 

First Star 
I’m so tired! We've been waiting . . . and waiting for 
the Sun to rise. 

First GoLpEN CLoup 
He won’t get up—see, he’s there in bed. 

Srconp STAR 
I don’t care—he isn’t the only sleepy one. I just won’t 
work any longer. 

THIRD STAR 
I guess we can go on strike just as well as he can. 


‘ 
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FourtH Star 
I can’t go back now, my battery is most burned out and 
I’ve got to have it renewed before night. ~ 


First Star 
The moon is very pale—we were afraid she was going to 
faint—but she insists that there must be some light and 
she won’t leave until the Sun comes. 


THIRD STAR 
I’m going to speak to him. (Goes to the couch.) 
Mr Suni ii er Suny). DANS WwermMmen ora tiaras 
one of my points into you! 
Sun (Sleepily) 
Well,—what is it? 
THIRD STAR 
_ I want to know—are you going to get up, or not? 
Sun (Roaring) 
No! i 
(The Clouds and Stars all run away from the couch, 
very much frightened.) 
FourtH Star 
Isn’t he dreadful! 
First STar 
Perhaps if we sang to him he’d take pity on us and do as 
we ask him. 
First GOLDEN CLouD 
Yes, he might get up if that was the only way to stop you. 
Tuirp Star (Bristling) 
What did you say? 
First GotpEN Coup 
Just that it was a very good idea. 
SECOND STAR 
Let’s sing our Winkety-Blink song. 
(They form a group by the Sun’s couch and as they sing 
they play on their instruments.) 
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WINKETY-BLINK Song 


We’ve been wandering up and down the sky, 
Attending the moon as she sailed on high. 

We’ve sung and we’ve danced the whole night through, 
The pleasantest thing a star can do. 


Blinkety-blink, blinkety-blink, 

Now don’t you really, truly think 

We've done our part.and done our best? 
And now we are tired and should have rest. 


The sun has a brighter light by far 
Than even the biggest, brightest star; 
So when he comes we’ll run away 

And he may rule the whole long day. 


(Before they have quite finished the Sun bursts out sing- 
ing in a loud voice.) 


Sun 
Ob how I hate to get up in the morning, 
Oh how I like to stay in bed, ete. 
First LavenpAR CLoup 
He’s feeling better—perhaps he’ll come around soon. 
Srconp LAVENDAR CLOUD 
But we can’t wait much longer. 
SECOND STAR 
I can’t imagine what they are doing down on the earth. 
They must think the world is coming to an end. 
First GoLpEN CLouD 
The shadows, who usually go down to earth when the Sun 
rises, are wandering all around here. They look very 
forlorn. 
(Two Children’s Shadows enter.) 
Lirtte Boy SHapow 
Please, can someone tell me when the Sun is going to 
rise? I’m afraid Ill be too late to go to school with 
Johnny, and I don’t want to miss any of my lessons. 
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LittLts Girt SHADOW 
Mary will be lonesome without me. I always tell her if 
her hair ribbon is crooked or if her petticoat shows. Isn’t 
the Sun going to rise at all? 

First GoLpEN CLOUD 
I can’t answer that question, my dear. You'll have to ask 
him—there he is, in bed. 

LitTLe GirL SHADOW . 
Oh, Johnny shadow, I’m afraid! We are in the Sun’s 
bedroom. 

Lirtte Boy SHADOW 
Never mind, Mary shadow, I’ll take care of you. 

Litttr Girt SHADOW 
It’s so dark and cold outside! Do you suppose all those 
beautiful clouds will let us stay here with them? 


First GoLtpmnn CLoup | 
Yes indeed, my dears,—stay and see if you can help us 
think of a plan to make the Sun get up. 

CLoupDS 
Let’s think hard. 

(They are silent for a moment—then there is a humming 
outside, and a bee rushes in.) 

LirtLe Girt SHADOW 
It’s a bee! I’m afraid he’ll sting me. 


CLOUDS 
A bee! a bee! 
(They crowd around the bee.) 
Sun (Sitting up) 
How’d you get way up here? 
Brg 
Flew! Oh, a few birds gave me a lift along the way. Had 
to come. You see the hive’s in an awful state. Can’t get 
anything to eat, and worst of all, there’s no work to do! 
The flowers are all closed up and we can’t get any honey. 
Sun 
Flowers closed? This isn’t a holiday! 
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BEE 
No indeed, sir, but they’re waiting for you to get up, sir— 
simply refuse to open until they see you. 
Sun (Lying down again.) 
Oh, that’s the trouble!—Well, they’ll have to wait until 
I get ready. 
Brx 
But, sir, we’ll all die of hunger. 
Sun (Yawning.) 
Don’t bother me! 
Bre (Wringing his legs.) 
The queen bee will be sick if she doesn’t have fresh pollen 
and honey. 
Lirrte Boy SHapow (To little girl shadow.) 
See how weak the poor bee is. He won’t sting you. 
Lirrte Girt SHADOW 
And how sleepy the poor little stars look. I didn’t know 
just staying in bed could do so much harm. 
First Lavendar CLoup 
I used to fuss about getting up so early—but I'll never 
be lazy again. 
Sun (Opening one eye.) 
What’s that? 
Sreconp Lavendar CLoup 
(Running to couch and kneeling down.) 
It’s true, it’s true, Mr. Sun—we’ll never complain again 
if you'll only rise as usual. 
Sun 
Talk!—AlUl talk! Guess I’ve pulled people out of bed every 
morning for thousands of years—I deserve a little rest. 


SEcOND GOLDEN CLOUD 
But you are such a dear, good Sun. You wouldn’t want 
people to suffer on your account. 

SuN 
Show me somebody that’s suffering—I don’t believe it— 
don’t believe it, at all. 
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Bre 
Where’s that lark that came with me? The poor bird was 
terribly upset—didn’t dare come in. 
(He goes to the door and beckons. A poor frightened 
bird creeps in.) 
LARK 
Are you sure it’s safe to come? No other bird has ever 
flown way up to the Sun. 
Brg 
Neither has any bee—but we're all right. That lazy Sun 
wouldn’t hurt anybody. 
First LAVENDAR CLOUD 
Be careful how you talk. Don’t get him in a bad humor 
or he won’t listen to what the lark has to say. 
Lark (Twittering.) 
Dear me, I never would have had the courage to come, but 
I had to find out why the Sun didn’t rise. My beloved 
family is in danger. The cats are prowling all around, 
while all the dogs are still asleep. Even now some hungry 
pussy may have eaten my darling wife and children. Mr. 
Sun, dear Mr. Sun, please do get up and save my wife and 
children. 
Sun (Drawling.) 
Sorry, old boy,—can’t help it—got to sleep. 
(Yawns prodigiously.) 
Lark (Hopping about.) 
My family, my family! I shall never see them again! 
Sun (Shouting.) 
Stop that noise! I can’t stand sniffling! 
First GoLtpen Croup (Dancing up and down.) 
IT have it! I have it! 
OTHERS (Crowding around.) 
What is it? Tell us quick. 
First GoLpEN CLoup (Hxaggerated whisper.) 
Everybody cry! He can never stand it. He'll have to get 
up. 
Lirrtte Stars (Drowsily.) 
We'll cry hard. 
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First LAVENDAR CLOUD 

My voice won’t be very strong. I’m almost frozen. 
Bre 

V’ll buzz as loud as I can. 


LARK 
I can wail beautifully. 
First GOLDEN CLOUD 
All ready? When I say “go”—begin. 
ALL 
Yes, we’re ready. 
First GotprEn CLoup 
Go! 
(There is a tremendous sound of weeping. The Boy and 
Girl Shadows howl—Bee buzzes—the Stars boohoo 
—Olouds sob. The Sun sits up—blinks—rubs his 
eyes—makes a face—then jumps out of bed. The 
weeping goes on.) 
Sun 
Here—stop it! Stop it, all of you! I’m up, I tell you, ’m 
up. I won’t have anybody around me crying. Stop it 
quick and bring me my rays! 
(The noise stops suddenly. The two Golden Clouds run 
to the table—take the rays and fasten them to the 
Sun. The Stars hug each other and run off. The 
little Boy and Girl Shadows dance—the Bee and 
the Lark hop about.) : 
SuN 
Now, form in line. Lavendar first, to tell the world I’m 
coming. Rosy next. Goldies right along with me. Hur- 
rah! we’re off for another day! 
(The procession forms and goes out gayly. The Shadows 
follow the Sun, and the Lark and the Bee go last.) 


CuRTAIN. 
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From the Children’s Library 
THE FAIRIES’ PEEK-HOLE 


A long, long time ago the fairies all lived in Fairyland, up 
above the sky. And they did not know anything about the 
people down on the earth. Because the great blue sky was their 
floor, and they played and danced and sang up in their land all 
the day. 

But one day, one little fairy thought she would like to see 
what the floor of heaven was made of. So she went away into 
one corner, and with her dainty little finger, she poked a tiny 
hole in the soft blue. And when she leaned over and looked 
through the hole she had made, she saw all the people down on 
the earth; and she saw the great, tall buildings, and the trees 
and rivers and everything. And the people, looking up, said, 
“O! see the star!” Butit wasn’t a star. It was just the fairy’s. 
peek-hole, with the light of Heaven shining through! 

And then, one day, another fairy saw the peek-hole in the 
floor of heaven. She went into a different corner, and poked 
her finger through the fleecy blue, and saw all the things down 
on the earth. And the people, looking up, said, “O'! another 
star!’ But of course it wasn’t a star. It was just the fairy’s 
peek-hole with the light of Heaven shining through! 

Bye and bye every fairy in all Fairyland had a peek-hole in 
the floor. And every day she would go and look through the blue 
sky at the people on the earth. And the people, looking up in 
wonder, said, “O! so many stars!” But of course they weren’t 
stars. They were just the fairies’ peek-holes, with the light of 
Heaven shining through. 

At last the Queen of the Fairies said, “Well, if all my fairies 
have a peek-hole, I shall have one too!” So she went into the 
middle of the floor of heaven. And with her hand she scooped 
out a great round place in the blue,—and leaned over and 
looked through. And the people on the earth all stopped and 
gazed at the sky and said, “O! see the moon!” But of course it 
wasn’t the moon. It was just the Queen of the Fairies’ peek- 
hole, with the light of Heaven shining through! | 
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Now, would you like to know what became of the pieces of 
the sky that all the fairies poked out to make their peek-holes? 
They fell down to the earth, and after a time, came together and 
made a great, deep, blue place. And that, we call the “Ocean”! 


PANSIES 
By Imogene Hoctgz, 719 


Darling little pansies 
Dressed in bonnets gay, 
Are you going to a party 
This bright sunshining day? 


Is it someone’s birthday 
That you celebrate? 

Is it for refreshments 
That you tip-toe wait? 


Would you like a fairy tale 
Told into your ear? 

Is that why you listen close, 
Why you crowd so near? 


Laughing little faces, 

I guess you like me, too, 
’Cause you nod your bonnets 
When I look at you. 


Bonnets, white and yellow, 
Purple, blue, and brown,— 
With such lovely bonnets, 
’Course you never frown! 


Darling little pansies, 

I wish I could be 

Always dressed in party dress 
As you seem to be. 
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DANDY LIONS 


By Imocenet Hocts, 719 


We have dandy lions 
By our garden wall. 

Their manes are fierce and bushy; 
But they never bite at all. 


They look just like the circus ones 
When it’s kind of dark— 

But they are not really; 
I just pretend it, for a lark! 


THE INTRUDER 


By Imogene Hoaetp, 719 


With yellow-brown legs and a bronze gold head, 
With beady eyes, so fierce and red, 

With a green, green coat and a white, white vest, 
And a saucy flick to his tail for the rest, 

He sat on a leaf and he glared at me, 

Then he flew off home by the toad stool tree! 


THE DANDY 


By Imocrene Hoes, 719 


Dandy, dandy, Dandylion, 
Dressed in Sunday best, 
Yellow hat with bushy plume, 
And tight, green, vest. 


Dandy, dandy, Dandylion, 
Whither do you go? 
“Down the road and up the hill 
To call on Daisy-O!” 
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A HUNGRY BOY 


By Breru Resuun, ’22 


If you was jest a little boy, 

As hungry as a bear, 

And no one paid ’tention to you, 
As if you weren’t there,— 
Wouldn’t you jest help yourself 
To anythin’ in sight; 

Even tho’ your mother said, 

It weren’t at all right? 


Well, I did, so I did,—today 

Over at Auntie’s house, 

An’ Auntie Mary grabbed me 

And said, “Come here you liddle mouse.” 
She called me, ‘“mousie,” so she did,— 
’Cause I tooked a piece of cake. 

An’ n’en she looked so cross at me 

And gibbed me an awful shake! 


Oh, it isn’t nice at all 
To be a hungry boy; 

’Specially when a piece of cake 
Looks gooder’n any toy! 

I wished that cakeses grew on trees 
And lots of candy, too, 

N’en I’d like to be a boy 
I guess.—An’ so would you! 


KEP’ IN 


I jus’ hate my teacher. 
She’s all ’time keepin’ in! 
I’m kep’ in when I’m tardy. 
(That means bein’ late.) 
I’m kep’ in fer position. 
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(That means not settin’ up straight.) 
I’m kep’ in on my joggerefy, 

My readin’ and my writin.’ 

I’m kep’ in some fer laughin,’ 

But I’m kep’ in most fer fightin’! 
I’m kep’ in when my marbles 

Comes rattlin’ from my pockets, 
And sometimes when my matches 
Gets mixed up with my rockets. 

I’m kep’ in if I whisper. 

I’m kep’ in if I chaw 

The piece o’ gum I borrowed, 

Jes’ fer warmin’ it in my jaw. 

I’m kep’ in fer mos’ everything I do. 
But one bully thing about it,— 

The teacher, she’s kep’ in too! 


WHAT THE LITTLE GIRL SAID 


By VacHgEtL LINDSAY 


The Moon’s the North Wind’s cooky, 
He bites it day by day, 

Until there’s but a rim of scraps 
That crumble all away. 

The South Wind is a baker, 

He kneads clouds in his den, 

And bakes a crisp new Moon 

That greedy North Wind eats again. 


WHAT GRANDPA TOLD THE CHILDREN 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


The moon? It is a griffin’s egg 


Hatching tomorrow night. 


And how the little boys will watch 


With shouting and delight, 


To see him break the shell and stretch, 


And creep across the sky; 
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The boys will laugh, the little girls 
I fear, may hide and cry. 

Yet gentle will the griffin be, 
Most decorous and fat, 

And walk up to the milky way, 
And lap it like a cat. 


SELECT LIST OF BOOKS ON STORY-TELLING 


(Compiled January, 1920, by Kellog Library, Kansas State 
: Normal School, Emporia.) 


Wiis H. Kerr, LIpRARIAN 


Bailey, Carolyn 8. For the Story Teller. 1913. Milton Brad- 
ley Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.50. 

Bryant, Sara Cone. Best Stories to Tell to Children. 1912. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 

Bryant, Sara Cone. How to Tell Stories to Children. 1905. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.00. 

Cather, Katherine D. Education by Story Telling. 1918. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. $1.60. (Contains 
list of stories by months for each grade.) 

Coe, Fanny E. First Book of Stories for the Story Teller. 
New edition. 1918. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$1.50. 

Coe, Fanny E. Second Book of Stories for the Story Teller. 
New edition. 1919. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$1.75. 

Cowles, Julia D. Art of Story Telling. 1914. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. $1.00. 

Cross, Allen and Statler, N. M. Story Telling for Upper 
Grade Teachers. 1918. Row-Peterson & Co., Chicago. 
$1.25. 

Lyman, Edna. Story Telling. Fourth edition. 1913. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 75 cents. 
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Partridge, Emelyn N. and Partridge, George E. Story Telling 
in Home and School. 1912. Sturgis and Walton Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25. 

Power, Effie L. Lists of Stories and Programs for Story 
Hours. 1915. H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University 
Avenue, New York. Paper. 20 cents. 

St. John, Edward P. Stories and Story Telling in Moral and 
Religious Education. 1910. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 60 
cents. 

Shedlock, Marie L. Art of the Story Teller. 1915. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Stewart, Mary. Tell Mea Story I Never Heard Before. 1919. 
F. H. Revell & Co., New York. $1.50. 


GOODBY TO RILEY 


Of all the references to the funeral of James Whitcomb 
Riley nothing so combines pathos and humor as the closing 
lines of Herbert Kaufmann’s tribute to Riley :— 

“When he rode by the other day, 
There wasn’t anything to say 
But ‘Goodby, Jim, take keer of yourself.’ ” 
If to anyone this seems sacrilegious we pity him. 


“You can never be a great artist and be a propagandist.”— 
Mrs. Black. 


“It is not what you do as an artist, but what you do as a 
woman that makes your art great.”—Mrs. Black. 


Some people might do some deep thinking if talking did not 
take all their time. 
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Among the Modern Poets 


GONE 
By Jesste YARNALL KimpBa.u, E. C. O. 1903 


As he gazed into my eyes 
I looked past him; where the light 
Gemmed the dew on a violet white 
Just to hide the quick surprise, 
As he gazed into my eyes. 


As he took me by the hand, 
Did he say that I was fair 
As the violets in my hair? 
I seemed scarce to understand, 
As he took me by the hand. 


Then he softly breathed my name. 
“Shall we always be staunch friends? 
“True, true friendship never ends. 
“Ours will always be the same.” 
Then he softly breathed my name. 


Then he quickly turned to go— 
(Ah! he crushed the violet too), 
It was only then I knew 

That I love him, love him so; 

Then he quickly turned to go— 


MAIDENHAIR FERN 
By Jussim YARNALL KIMBALL, E. C. O. 19038 


Why are you pressed within this ponderous book, 
Dainty maidenhair fern? 

Did childish fingers find you in some nook 

Where soft winds waved your fronds by shady brook 
With never sun to burn? 


_ 
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Or did some happy bride from her bouquet, 

Dainty maidenhair fern, 

Tuck you between these leaves, then go away 

With one she loved upon that frontirous day? 
Would that I might learn! 


Perhaps some lonely mother put you here, 
Dainty maidenhair fern. 

I know it is a fancy strange and queer, 

But it almost seems a loving mother’s tear 
Upon you I discern. 


Ah! On the margin here’s a name—'tis Bess— 
Dear and dainty fern. 
’T was in the tender note when she said “Yes”! 
I put you here myself—Well, I confess 
I’m very glad to learn. 


OLD MOTHERS 


By Grace WALLACE 


Old mothers are like Greek vases: 

They are worn and fragile, and very beautiful. 

Their thoughts are like the figures of antique traceries, 
Tender and gracious, half effaced by time. 

Old mothers are like Greek vases: 

They are very beautiful. 


APRIL’S CHARMS 


By WiuuiAM H. Davins 


When April scatters coins of primrose gold 
Among the copper leaves in thickets old, 

And singing skylarks from the meadows rise, 
To twinkle like black stars in sunny skies; 


When I can hear the small woodpecker ring 
Time on a tree for all the birds that sing; 

And hear the pleasant cuckoo, loud and long— 
The simple bird that thinks two notes a song; 
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When I can hear the woodland brook, that could 
Not drown a babe, with all his threatening mood, 
Upon whose banks the violets make their home, 
And let a few small strawberry-blossoms come: 


When I go forth on such a pleasant day, 

One breath outdoors takes all my care away; 

It goes like heavy smoke, when flames take hold 
Of wood that’s green and fill a grate with gold. 


DAYS TOO SHORT 


By WiuuiAmM H. DAviss 


When Primroses are out in Spring 
And small, blue violets come between ; 
When merry birds sing on boughs green, 
And rills, as soon as born, must sing; 


When butterflies will make side-leaps, 
As tho escaped from Nature’s hand 
Ere perfect quite; and bees will stand 

Upon their heads in fragrant deeps; 


When small clouds are so silvery white 
Each seems a broken rimmed moon— 
When such things are, this world too soon, 
For me, doth wear the veil of Night. 


THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 


By Ropertr Frost 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveller, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 
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“hen took the other as just as fair, 

And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Tho’ as for that the passing there 

Had worn them really about the same. 


And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day: 

Yet knowing how way leads on to way 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood. and I[— 
I took the one less travelled by 

And that has made all the difference. 


“THE SONG MAKER” 


By SarauH TRASDALE 


I was a weaver, deaf and blind 

A miracle was wrought for me 

But I have lost my skill to weave 
Since I can see. 


For while I sang, ah, swift and strange 
Love passed and touched me on the brow 
And I who made so many songs 

Am silent now. 


“ASKING FOR ROSES” 


By Ropertr Frosr 


A house that lacks, seemingly, mistress and master 
With doors that none but the wind ever closes, 

Its floor all littered with glass and with plaster; 
It stands in a garden of old-fashioned roses. 


? 
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I pass by that way in the gloaming with Mary; 
“T wonder,” I say, “who the owner of those is.” 
“Oh, no one you know,” she answers me airy, 
“But one we must ask if we want any roses.” 


So we must join hands in the dew-coming coldly 
There in the hush of the wood that reposes 

And turn and go up to the open door boldly, 
And knock to the echoes as beggars for roses. 


“Pray, are you within there, Mistress Who-were-you? 
*Tis Mary that speaks and our errand discloses. 
Pray, are you within there? Bestir you, bestir you! 
°Tis summer again; there’s two come for roses. 


“A word with you, that of the singer recalling— 
Old Herrick: a saying that every maid knows, is 
A flower unplucked is but left to the falling 
And nothing is gained by not gathering roses.” 


We do not loosen our hands intertwining 
(Not caring so very much what she supposes) 
Then when she comes on us mistily shining 
And grants us by silence the boon of the roses. 


THE PASTURE 


By Rosert Frosr 


I’m going out to clean the pasture spring; 
TP’ll only stop to rake the leaves away 

(And wait to watch the water clear, I may) 
I shan’t be gone long. You come too. 


I’m going out to fetch the little calf 
That’s standing by the mother. It’s so young 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 
I shan’t be gone long. You come too. 
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EVERYBODY’S LONESOME 


*Way down deep within their hearts 
Everybody’s lonesome. 


’ For within their secret parts 


Everybody’s lonesome. 
Makes no difference how they smile, 
How they live, or what their style; 
Once in every little while 
Everybody’s lonesome. 


People first in big affairs— 
Even they are lonesome, 
Maybe like to put on airs; 
Just the same, they’re lonesome. 
Men for whom existence blends 
Every good; who gain all ends, 
Still reach out their hands for friends; 
Everybody’s lonesome. 


Women silk clad, jewelled fine, 
Yes, they too, are lonesome; 
When their gems the brightest shine, 
They are just as lonesome. 
Some must serve and some command; 
All still seek, with groping hand, 
Love and friends who understand, 
Eiverybody’s lonesome. 


Though your gift of friendship’s small, 
Everybody’s lonesome. 

It may answer someone’s call, 
Someone who is lonesome. 

Give your hands, and join the chain; 

And your gift will be your gain, 
Sometime when you’re lonesome. 
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“OLD BOOKS” 


By MARGARET WIDDIMER 


The people up and down the world that talk and laugh and cry, 

They’re pleasant when you’re young and gay, and life is all 
to try. 

But when your heart is tired and dumb, your soul has need 
of ease, 

There’s none like the quiet folk who wait in libraries— 

The counsellors who never change, the friends who never go— 

The old books, the dear books: they understand and know. 


“Why this thing was over, child, and that deed was done,” 
They say, “When Cleopatra died, two thousand years agone. 
And this tale was spun for men, and that jest was told 
When Sappho was a singing lass, and Greece was very old. 
And this thought you hug so close was sung along the wind 
The day that young Orlando came a courting Rosalind. 


“The foolish thing that hurt you so your lips could never tell, 

Your sister out of Babylon, she knows its secret well. 

The merriment you could not share with any on the earth, 

Your brother from King Francis’ court,—he leans to share 
your mirth.” 

For all the way your feet must fare, the roads your heart 
must go, 

The old books, the dear books, they understand and know. 


You read your lover’s hid heart plain beneath some dead lad’s 
face, 

And in a glass from some Greek tomb you see your own wet 
face. 

For they have stripped from out their souls the thing they 
could not speak, 

And strung it to a written song that you might come to seek. 

And they have lifted out their hearts, when they were beating 
new, 

And pinned them on a printed page, and given them to you. 
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The people close beside you, all their hearts are dumb and 
young. | 

The kindest word they try to say, it stumbles on the tongue. 

Their hearts are only questing hearts, and tho’ they strive and 


try, 

Their softest touch may hurt you sore, their best word make 
you cry, 

But still thro’ all the years that come, and all the dreams 
that go,— 


The old books, the dear books, they understand and know. 


I TELL MY HEART 


By MaArGArET WIDDIMER 


I tell my heart to hush her aching, 

When we are sleeping, when we’re waking, 
Of things we loved well, she and I, 

Upon a time that is gone by. 


Heart, now the spring comes, there shall be 
A bright and blossoming apple tree 
Against the window light to swing 

Its thousand petaled flowering. 

There is clear water flickering green 

With shining leaf-brown rocks between, 
And silver fish that hide and dart 

Where we may play too, dear, my heart. 


And there is sunlight gold that lies 
Warmly on cheek and breast and eyes, 
And the little winds at even-star 

-That slip from where the pine trees are. 
And, heart, remember how we heard 

At twilight once a wakened bird 
Whose notes flung out a silver net 
Against flame rose, flame violet! 
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Oh heart, my heart, still can you be 
Dumb while the wonder-spring goes by? 
My heart is very young, some while 
Perhaps she may look up and smile. 


THE LEADEN EYED 


By VacHe. LINDSAY 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 

They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride; 
It is the world’s one crime, its babes grow dull, 

Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden eyed. 


Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly ; 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap; 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve; 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


ONCE I MET HAPPINESS 


MARGARET WIDDIMER 


Once, when all the Spring was wild, 
All the leaves dew pearled, 
Once I met Happiness 
Singing down the world. 


She had laughter on her lips, 
Flowers in her hair— 
Once I met Happiness, 
Oh, she was fair: 


There was yellow sun, I know, 
Scent o’ pine that day— 

Once she kissed me on the lips, 
Laughed, and went her way. 


What if all the lights are dim, 
All the flowers furled? 

Once I met Happiness 
Singing down the world! 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF TRUTH 
AND BEAUTY 


By REVEREND ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


What is the matter with the mind of our present day? We 
must ask this question because we are conscious of the lack of 
that something in life which makes it worth while to strive and 
work and struggle so hard to live. 

The mind of our day has too little truth and beauty. We have 
come upon an age of clever schemes, intense competition and 
wide-spread advertising. Every circus is the “greatest show on 
earth.” Every play is the sensation of the season. Every book 
is the marvel of the day. Every soap is the best for the skin. 
very tire will go farther without puncture or blow-out than 
any other tire. 
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Advertising has gone to such an extreme that in some of our 
cities there are real organizations for the promotion of truth 
in advertising. Advertising seeks only to arrest attention, and 
capture the mind, no matter whether truth be served or not. 
The concern of our age is not how to plant truth in the heart, 
but how to dig grooves in the mind. A tremendous power in our 
day is advertising, but it is neither the priest nor the slave of 
truth. 


A prevailing philosophy of life moves upon the conception 
that it is no sin to sin. One is only guilty when he is not clever 
enough to keep from being found out. The emphasis is not upon 
the essential self, but upon the cleverness of expression. Too 
many lives move upon the idea of what people do not know will 
not disturb nor hurt them. 


So much of the good form of polite society avoids truth as 
something very disturbing and unpleasant. All members of 
select social circles try to agree with one another openly at 
least, in order to avoid the unpleasantness of difference of 
opinion. It results in shallow talk lacking in ideas, and with- 
out clear analysis and deep convictions. Churches are often 
affected and the pulpit made to seem insincere because of the 
prominence of some large giver, who acts as a perpetual censor 
upon the orthodoxy of the minister. 

The need of our day is the fearless search for and interpreta- 
tion of truth. The work of such a school as Emerson College 
cannot be overestimated at this point. Literature and drama 
are for the great purpose of setting forth truth. 


To be able to interpret great literature and great drama is 
to be able to give the age in which you live redeeming visions | 
of truth. Truth lives in great literature through the scenes and 
characters created by the vivid and accurate imaginations of 
the great masters. Our age needs fearless interpreters of such 
truth. The sincerity that follows truth wherever it leads is the 
redeemer of any age. 

In the second place, our age needs the expression of beauty. 
We are so full of business, so practical, so nerve strained and 
money mad that beauty seems to be the thing we can well do 
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without. If the road is good for autos of speed, and trucks of 
merchandise, why worry whether they are pleasing to the eye 
in scenery and good for the soul by nature’s beauty. If bridges 
are strong and will hold the traffic, why spend extra money to 
make them beautiful? What matters that a pink pill sign of 
some sort destroys the landscape glory in some wonderful 
pastoral scene. 

If talk sells goods, why make it pleasing to the ear and full of 
cadence and choice words. Newspapers are content to go on 
describing murders, scandals, accidents and all the chaos and 
confusion of the world, every element of beauty forgotten and 
every suggestion of it violated in the comic colored sheets with 
which we feed the minds of old and young, with no thought of 
national results. 

Emerson gives herself to the interpretation of beauty, beauti- 
ful form, gesture, pose and expression, beautiful work, look and 
spirit. 
Our age needs truth and beauty. Without both life is the 
worst form of drudgery and the most complete and paralyzing 
monotony. Man shall not live by business and money alone. 
Man shall not live by food and drink and automobiles. Man 
lives by dreams and ambitions, visions of life, and hope of good. 
Man lives by religion, poetry, music, drama, by sunrises and 
sunsets, by mountains and clouds, by rivers, lakes and water- 
falls, by birds, songs and flower gardens, by pictures, sym- 
phonies and literature. 

The interpretation of truth and beauty is essential to our 
period of reconstruction to lift men from the horrors of war 
and the pits of sorrow, to vitalize minds and give songs to souls. 
The interpretation of truth and beauty is the foundation prin- 
ciple of making the new heaven and the new earth. 


Special mention is accorded Helen Sayles for her article on 
“The Value of Story Telling,” contained in this number. Many 
thanks, Helen. It arrived at just the opportune time. 
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The Atlantic Monthly Publication announces “The Atlantic 
Prose and Poetry for Junior High School and Upper Grammar 
Grades,” selected and edited by Charles Swain Thomas, A.M. 
and H. G. Paul, Ph.D. 


Commencement this year is dated for May sixteenth to 
nineteenth. This is the fortieth anniversary of the college, 
and marks the first year for Emerson’s granting of degrees. 

We feel that this will mean a gala time for the graduates 
and friends of the college; and we shall be glad to give welcome 
to all those interested in the Commencement events. Appli- 
cation should be made at the office for tickets or information 
concerning the various features of this season. 


‘Prophets of a New Day,” by Nettie Hutchins, the article on 
free verse which appeared in the March number, is a most valu- 
able contribution. It would be a splendid and appreciated 
favor if other members of the Alumni would submit material 
to the editor. You who are out in the field have so much of 
value to give, if you but would. And the magazine grows, and 
can grow, only in proportion to what we are all able and willing 
to give, in one way or another. 


Students of Kipling will be delighted to have Dean Ross’ 
article for their notebooks. Many thanks to this ever faithful 
friend for his ready help. 


SPRING 


The earth is attuned to a great rhythmic power 

That shines in the heavens and blooms in the flower. 
The sleeping bulb ’wakens, the bird tries his wing, 
Earth bursts into blossom and we call it Spring! 


—EHstella M. Williamson. 


The following is an excerpt from the Burlington, Vermont, 
Press concerning the excellent work of Miss Penick, during her 
recent New England tour: 


Entertainment at Cathedral High School by Miss Penick 


Miss Margarette Josephine Penick, an instructor at the Emerson Col- 
lege of Oratory, who is travelling through New England and Canada 
on a lyceum tour of the affiliated bureaus of Boston, was given a very 
warm welcome last night at the Cathedral High School where she gave 
an evening’s entertainment under the auspices of the Daughters of 
Tsabella. 

Her two strongest numbers were cuttings from “Peg o’ My Heart,” 
and “Within the Law.” Miss Penick showed her great dramatic ability 
in these numbers, and many people who had seen both plays said they 
enjoyed them even more as she gave them. 

Miss Penick also gave several selections from Robert Service, Rudyard 
Kipling and Mrs. Browning, and a group of lyrics from Henry Van Dyke. 
She was equally at home in her humorous numbers, which were inter- 
spersed here and there through the program and were introduced just 
at the moment when the audience was becoming too serious. 

Although she is at her best in her dramatic numbers, she is charming 
in her southern numbers and seems equally at home in comedy or 
tragedy. 


Miss Hogle gave a talk on “Children’s Dramatics” at the 
Inter-Settlement Institute at the Lincoln House, Boston, Mass- 
arhusetts. 


Thursday Morning, February twenty-sixth, Mr. P. Bryant 
Baker brought us an illustrated lecture on “Modern Sculpture.” 
And on March fourth, the lecture hour was devoted to “Life 
Among the Polar Eskimo,” by Mr. MacMillan. 
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STUDENT 


SZESESSSRERSEa¢ 


Canadian Club 


The members of the club were entertained by Miss Forbes at 
a most delightful tobogganing party on Tuesday evening, March 
ninth, 

During the first week of April an evening’s entertainment 
will be given by the Emerson Canadian Club before the Boston 
Canadian Club. 


Southern Club 


Dorothy Matthews visited in New York the week of March 
fourteenth. 

Evelyn Stephens and Mary Glenn Philips told stories at the 
Y. W. C. A. house on Beacon Street on the evening of March 
eleventh. 

Geraldine Biggers spent the spring vacation with her mother 
in New York. 


Seniors 


Marjorie Durling acted as one of the judges at the annual 
prize speaking contest at the Everett High School. 

Naomi Williams read. at the Methodist Church in Dorchester, 
March third. 

Camilla Tintner spent the spring vacation at her home in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Betty Griggs filled a reading engagement at the Mariner 
House recently. 

Lillian Burch gave two numbers at the Union Congregational 
Church, February seventeeth. 
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Esther Cohn visited friends in Portland, Maine, during the 
vacation. | 

Billie Sproul read recently in Winthrop, Massachusetts. 

“Peggy” Porter filled an engagement at the Congregational 
Church, in Beverly, Massachusetts, February twenty-sixth. 

“The Romancers” by Rostand, was presented at the Union 
Congregational Church, February twenty-sixth. The cast was 
composed of Kathleen Pate, Ethel Berner, Abbie Casey, Edna 
Culp, Pearl Atkinson, Beth Rebhun and Rose Gagliardi. 

A patriotic pageant was given February twenty-second, under 
the direction of Dr. Mary Alice Emerson, at the Union Church, 
in which the following girls appeared: Alice Sigworth, Abbie 
Casey, Guinevere Rifenburg and Bernice Caswell. 


Juniors 


Geneva Bush is coaching a play “Excuse Me” at the First 
Congregational Church in Dorchester. 

Eunice Vining has been ill with the mumps at her home in 
Cambridge. 

Katherine Capron spent the spring vacation at her home in 
Boomville, New York. 

Doris Campbell has recently coached several plays, among 
them “At Night All Cats Are Grey,” which was produced under 
the auspices of the “Stage Frights’ Club” of Brookline. 

The Junior Class feel justly proud of their successful Junior 
Week, which was held the week of February sixteenth. The 
program follows: 

Monday, February sixteenth 
JUNIOR PROM 
Copley Plaza 


Tuesday, February seventeenth 
JUNIOR SONGS 


Wednesday, February eighteenth 
ADDRESS BY MRS. HICKS: 
“The Ship That Found Itself” 
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Thursday, February nineteenth 


JUNIOR RECITAL 


1. Cinderella Dines . : } : i : : Moran 
2. Beautiful as the Morning : : ; Eloise Robbins 
Geraldine MeGaughan 
3. Quo Vadis. : : : Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Jessie Southwick 
4. Joint Owners in Spain : : : ; Alice Brown 
Kathryn Capron 
5. The Life of the Party : : : : Irving Cobb 
Ethel Kell 

/ Friday, February twentieth 
Y. W. C. A. SERVICE 
Saturday, February twenty-first 
THE SIRE DE MALETROIT’S DOOR 
A Play in One Act 
By GmRALDINE McGauGHAN 
Place: Chateau Landon. Time: Fourteenth Century. 
Characters 
The Sire de Maletroit : , ; ‘ Nettina Strobach 
Blanche, his niece ‘ ; : - , Helene Collins 
Priest, his chaplain . : : : ; Elizabeth Stewart 
Denis de Beaulieu, a stranger ‘ : Maude Taylor 


Note: This play is an adaptation of Robert L. Steven- 
son’s short story by the same title. 


Sophomores 


On the evening of February twenty-first the “Pride of the 
East” Woman’s Club of Somerville, gave a guest-night enter- 
tainment. One of the pleasing numbers on their program was 
a reading rendered by Elinor Flower. 

Winthrop must be quite a lively town—Another play is in 
preparation there. We hear that our class President again has 
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the leading réle. However, we are not surprised after learning 
of the success of the last play. 

Josephine Debbs spent the spring vacation with her parents 
in Ohio. 

Did you hear of the shock the Sophomore Pantomine Class 
received a few weeks ago? Elaine Fisher appeared on the stage 
in the réle of a vampire! The old Bard was right—you never 
can tell about some people. Who would have thought it of 
Elaine! 

Marion Bonyman read at an afternoon entertainment given 
in Brighton, Massachusetts, March twenty-fourth. 

Edith Shaw filled a number of reading engagements at Gard- 
ner, Massachusetts, during the vacation. 


Freshmen 


Evangeline Dudley read at the Natick Odd Fellows Hall. 

Mr. William G. Terwilliger of Columbia University was a 
week-end visitor of his sister, Eugenia. 

Charles Joraleman read at Union Church Sunday evening, 
March eighth. 

Barbara Davis read at the Fireside Social of the Union 
Church, on Washington’s birthday. 


SORORITIES 
Kappa Gamma Chi 


Myra Marsh and Ruth Parker are acting as hostesses on 
Sunday afternoons at the Y. W. C. A. Recreation Rooms on 
Huntington Avenue. 

Agnes Mahoney read for a number of recuperating soldiers at 
the Public Service Hospital, in Roxbury. 

Leila Watson left Boston March tenth for a three weeks’ 
tour with the White Lyceum Bureau. She filled engagements 
in Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Kappa entertained at a dinner party at the Hotel Hemenway 
on March seventh. 

Lucile Page gave several readings at the Congregational 
Church in East Weymouth. 

Eileen O’Brien read at an Irish Concert in South Boston on 
March fourteenth. 

Ethel Berner read recently at the Twentieth Century Club 
Rooms in Boston. 


Phi Mu Gamma 


Phi Mu Gamma presented its annual play at the Copley 
Theater, March eighth. The play chosen this year was Moliére, 
by Phillip Meller, and was directed as usual by Mr. Tripp. The 
sorority wishes to express its appreciation to the entire college 
for its generous cooperation. 

Cassie Bentley entertained with readings at a program pre- 
sented at the Franklin Square House, March ninth. 

We regret that Gretchen Dillenbeck will be unable to return 
to college this year. 

Miss Ann Vail entertained the chapter at tea at her home, 
February fourteenth, to announce the engagement of Imogene 
Hogle to Mr. Aliver Buchanan of Fort Worth, Texas 

Polly Collins read at the Epworth Methodist Church in Cam- 
bridge, March second. 


Zeta Phi Eta 


When April showers bring Mayflowers 
May you find as well, 

The gift of truest happiness 

Which none can buy or sell. 


Elizabeth Stewart is the delegate of Alpha Chapter at the 
annual Zeta Convention which is this year held in Dallas, 
Texas. 

Beryl Van Natta is coaching a play “By Means of the Secret 
Passage” at the Mt. Vernon Church. 
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We regret that Alice Sigworth, who has been taking post- 
oraduate work at Emerson, has returned to Denton, Texas, 
where she will resume her duties as head of the Expression de- 
partment in the State Normal School. 

Louise Ballou spent the spring vacation at her home in 
Becket, Massachusetts, where she entertained, as her guest, 
Mary Glen Phillips. 

Lucille Morris played the role of leading lady in “Green 
Stockings” which was given March sixteenth by the Chelsea 
Woman’s Club under the direction of Robert Burnham. 

Marguerite Porter recently read for the “Jolly Jiggers Club” 
at the Hotel Thorndike. 

Mary Lang spent a portion of her spring vacation at a week- 
end house party at Brown University. 

Frances Shulze, who has been entertaining her mother and 
sister, spent the spring vacation with them in New York. 

On Saint Patrick’s Day, Alpha Chapter entertained its 
members and friends with a Paper Doll Party. The novel fea 
ture of this affair was the unique paper costumes in which the 
guests appeared. / 


“THERE ARE OTHERS” 
He always quit when he was “it,” 
And no one liked that chap a bit. 


In walking it is well to “favor” a lame foot; but in thinking, 
do not “favor” your brain. 


That Hour was never thrown away 
Which, spent in planning, saved the Day. 


Some folks think they are “in the swim,” when as a matter 
of fact they have merely got themselves into deep water. 


Every one is the son of his own works. 


°98. Elizabeth Barnes recently resigned her position as Eng- 
lish teacher in the Boise High School to accept one with the 
Ellison White Bureau, Portland, Oregon. 


°03. Dora Louise Kirwin is this year teaching English and 
Expression in Oalu College, Honolulu. 


705. Susan Applegate is Instructor of Expression at the State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


°07. Hughena Thompson has a position as English teacher in 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington. 


709. The “Mineral Daily News,” Keyser, West Virginia, in- 
forms us that Mildred French Page will conduct a Victory 

Program, Friday, June thirteenth, in the High School Audi- 

torium under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal League. 


"10. Bertha Fiske as “Schererezade the Story Teller,” in the 

Denishawn Dancers’ production of “Juluar of the Sea,” a 
dance drama based upon the “Arabian Night” tales has recently 
been the subject of much favored comment. 


712. Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Hill, (née Sylvia Leland), an- 
nounce the birth of a son, David Walters Hill, on February 
first, nineteen twenty at their home in Bar Harbor, Maine. 


712. Under the direction of May Davis-Moore, the Dramatic 

and Congress Clubs of the Main Avenue High School, San 
Antonio, Texas, recently produced a charming Chinese fantasy, 
entitled “The Chinese Lantern” by Louis Housemann. 
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"15. Oliva Privitt is at present a member of the Faculty at 
Martha Washington College, Abington, Virginia, where she 
is instructing English and Expression. 


715. Announcement has been made of the engagement of 
Freida Michel to Richard H. Funke. Their wedding is to 
take place in June. 


715. A letter from Bernice Duggan tells of the pleasure she 
finds in her newly established Studio of Expression in San 
Antonio, Texas. 


718. The Class of ’18 extends its deepest sympathy to Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Smith, (née Christine Punnett), in the loss of 
their infant son. 


718. An appreciative audience enjoyed the entertainment re- 
cently given by Selina Mace in Burlington, Vermont. 


fF Beulah Folmsbee is receiving congratulations on her fairy 
play “The Princess and the Crystal Pipe” to be produced 
this summer in Junior Chautauqua. | 


"19. The “Minneapolis Journal” prints Sunday, February, 
twenty-second, a large picture of Lucille Hustings, who is 
meeting with much success in the Minneapolis Stock Company. 


"19. Word has been received from ‘“Maddie’ MacNamara that 
she has accepted a position as Dramatic teacher in Laselle- 
Peru Township High School in Illinois. 


“Of all the rhymes of all the times, 
Of where and when and how 

We best and most can boast and boast 
The Golden Age of Now!” 


—James W. Riley. 


To observations which ourselves we make, 
We grow more partial for the observers’ sake. 
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Of wounds and sore defeat 

I made my battle stay; 

Wingéd sandals for my feet 

I wove of my delay; 

Of weariness and fear, 

I made my shouting spear ; 

Of loss, and doubt, and dread, 
And swift oncoming doom 

I made a helmet. for my head ; 
And a floating plume 

From the shouting mist of death. 
From the failure of the breath, 

I made a battle-horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 

O hearken love, the battle-horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
O hearken where the echoes bring 
Down the gray disastrous morn, 


Laughter and rallying! 


—William Vaughn Moody. 


Ohe Emerson College Magazine 


Vout. XXVITI. May, 1920. No. 7. 


ACCENTING THE ORAL 


Newton B. Hammonp, ’02. 


Notre—Addressing an article on Oral English to Emerson 
students and graduates may seem like “carrying coals to 
Newcastle,” but the writer ventures a general presentation 
of the subject because of its recently acquired status in 
New York State and other sections of the country. 


The present demand for Oral English in our educational 
institutions has resulted in an atmosphere surcharged with en- 
thusiasm, questions, self-doubt and an occasional 8. O. 8S. eall. 
The qualifying term, though simple, has caused many to quietly 
smile. Have they not been teaching the Oral brand for many 
years? On the other hand, the term has perhaps made many of 
the judicious grieve. What is to be demanded next of the al- 
ready overworked teacher of English? Does not the case e¢all 
for the specialist and not the general practitioner? 

Without attempting to answer the last question at present it 
is proposed to open the discussion by propounding three others. 
What is Oral English? Why the need of especial emphasis on 
Oral? How may Oral English best be developed ? 
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By Oral English may be understood the ability to speak the 
English language in good form with a clear understanding of 
the meaning and use of words. This requires a ready knowledge 
of grammatical rules and rhetorical construction. As in written 
English, the main purpose is to convey thought to others 
through an attractive method of expression, and the same me- 
dium, words in definite arrangement, must serve. The difier- 
ence lies in the use of that medium and the indirect or direct 
contact with those to whom the communication is addressed 

To the writer, the audience must be in a degree subjective. It 
may be conjured up in his own mind and made to appear before 
him as, pen in hand, his thought goes out to touch other minds. 
In fact, it may be argued that there must be something of this 
living reality of an audience if the written word is to speak 
again, for the vital touch can only be given when felt. The 
writer may weigh each word as to its exact meaning and force. 
He may rewrite embellishing phrase, sentence and paragraph 
with vivid picture and beauty of figure. 

The speaker, however, is face to face with the living presence 
of those whom he addresses. The immediate demand is for mind 
to touch mind through an instant vehicle of expression and 
little time is offered for word weighing, retraction and long con- 
sidered polish of speech. The thought must spring full born in 
the force and freshness of spontaneous expression, for seeming 
labor in birth detracts from its virility. 

The field for the use of Oral English is the daily life. Per- 
centages are not always accurate and are frequently uninter- 
esting, but to the one person whose contact with the world is 
largely through the written word, there are the many who fail 
or succeed in their life purpose through speech influence. The 
private conversation, the conference with the group, the public 
utterance, all necessitate the ready adjustment of thought, the 
quick choice of word and the logical, forceful form of expres- 
sion. 

But granted the need for Oral expression, why the necessity 
for its study as a separate branch of English? It is clear that 
a knowledge of words and their use must be acquired by all, 
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but has not the giver of voice adequately provided the means of 
communication when correct thought forms have been gained? 

Let us assume a normal child coming at an early age into the 
gradual and conscious use of its expressive powers. With no 
knowledge of psychological laws, through experience it learns 
to touch in speech the responsive keys in the minds of those 
about it. This ability is but the natural development of a given 
power, and under conditions of unrestricted growth, the child 
may fulfill its possibilities to a high degree. But ideal condi- 
tions seldom obtain, and the tree that shows early promise, with 
upright trunk and spreading branches, may, through power of 
winter wind and clinging ice, become the bent and broken thing 
that struggles on to an unlovely maturity. 

So the rough wind of unkind criticism, the chilling bondage 
of self-fear and self-consciousness, often retard the natural 
growth of God’s most wonderful creation, the child. Could 
diagnosis be accurately made of cases in which unusual retard- 
ation of growth had occurred, how frequently arrested develop- 
ment might be traced to careless or injudicious treatment of a 
sensitive soul in earlier years cannot be stated; but that such 
a result would occasionally be found it is impossible to doubt. 

Owing to a somewhat restricted use of the term “clam,” as 
applied to the human being, it is not considered a highly com- 
plimentary appellation. Nevertheless, it is ventured here in an 
illustrative sense. The human “clam” early in life opens its 
little shell freely to take in of the great wonder-world without. 
It is as free to give as to receive and unsuspectingly offers its 
sensitive soul to impressions as they come. It may be an un- 
merited rebuke; a cutting sarcasm barbed with, or without, 
intent; an indifference to that held sacred to the innerimost 
being; a chilling lack of sympathy; a thoughtless personal re- 
mark or seeming betrayal of confidence; whatever its nature, 
the sudden, unfeeling thrust, the thoughtless stirring of the 
muddy depths and the halves close hermetically. Retardation 
has begun. Never again will they be opened quite so wide—no 
watchman on the lookout. Experience has rendered judgment 
and the world is not to be trusted. Expression has been ham- 
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pered in its development, for self-fear ever has its finger on the 
lips in sign of caution. 

Why should spoken English be encouraged? Because only 
through a mastery of self in the presence of others, and con- 
sciousness of power in the rightful mastery of the thought of 
others, can self’s true realization be achieved. 

But granted the retarded development, how apply the rem- 
edy? It is sometimes best to lead the patient to realize some- 
thing of his condition and the need of a remedy. He must be 
inspired with faith in the efficacy of the cure as applied. In 
other cases it is wise to call attention to the positive benefits to 
be derived from the treatment without the patient being made 
conscious of his danger. The physician must use judgment in 
meeting the personal need. To the wide-awake student of Eng- 
lish it is usually sufficient to point the way to growth in 
personal power, emphasizing the fact that life is being lived to- 
day as fully as it will be lived on the morrow. When are re- 
sults in increased self-expression to be reaped? In the next 
class through a more confident recitation; in the class meeting 
through added influence with others; on the campus through 
greater power in molding the thought of one’s fellows. 

It is essential that this ideal of a practical, ready-to-use 
ability be clearly set before a group of students at the outset. 
In contemplating a journey it is usual to think of the cost, time 
required, route and destination. So in taking up a new subject, 
an educational trip through unfamiliar highways of learning, 
it is well that the map be studied and points of interest and ob- 
jective noted in advance by the one who is to personally conduct 
the tour. Anticipation plays a large part in education as in 
life itself, and a pleasurable expectancy should be felt in the 
look forward. 

A sense of reality in the situation should at once be estab- 
lished. To the student awake to opportunity, the presence of a 
real audience to be addressed will prove a stimulation. Though 
a certain fear may speak to the heart, and nerves quiver in anti- 
cipation of the unknown, and therefore dreaded, the thought 
that other minds are open and receptive to a message will 
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change the prosaic, classroom atmosphere to one more inspiring 
and conducive to growth. The falsity of an artificial situation, 
and consequent fear of ridicule, tends more quickly to weaken 
will power in effort than the actual challenge of an audience. 
Swimming lessons by mail, with suggestions as to practice on 
piano stool or dining table, may convey valuable information ; 
but confidence and skill can only be gained through experience 
in the water. The principles governing the swimmer’s stroke 
in the pool are found to be the same that apply in river or lake. 
So the speaker in endeavoring to interest the smaller group is 
dealing with a real audience and developing the power required 
to sway the minds of the many. 

The subjects assigned and the situations suggested should 
therefore be such as to stimulate unfeigned interest on the part 
of speakers and hearers. From topics on daily happenings to 
social and business addresses there is a wide range of material. 
Given a message of import to all, an audience alive to the 
speaker, ready to receive and weigh the thought offered, and 
illusion vanishes in the presence of the real. The speaker is not 
dealing with mere theory of speech but speech itself, and growth 
naturally ensues. 

A convincing speaker is ever a salesman. It is his wish to 
attract attention to his thought; to win interest for the mes- 
sage; to stimulate the desire to follow its teaching; and to 
arouse the will to definite action. The sale may be of the 
speaker’s thought in exchange for cooperation or of material 
goods in return for a money consideration; but it is neverthe- 
less a Sale, and this sale purpose should be dominant in all the 
speeches made in the student group. Needless to say the method 
of persuasion is not always the same. Infinite variation and 
possible originality lend charm to salesmanship of thought. 

As business is practical and tangible it will be found that the 
talk based on business necessity will at an early stage make a 
strong appeal to the young speaker. The self-introduction and 
business approach; the application for a position; the adver- 
tising talk or attempt to sell some simple article of merit; all 
offer realities in situation and make an easy appeal to the imagi- 
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nation. Speeches of introduction and welcome, together with 
many others required on occasion, naturally follow, to be in 
turn precedent to those of a more abstract and subjective 
nature. 

But the instructor. Is the English teacher in whose educa- 
tion the Oral has not been accented fitted to ably accent for 
others? The answer to this question in some degree depends on 
the answer to another. What is meant by the term teacher? 
If the statement is made that a teacher is one who merely im- 
parts information to others, the former question must be 
answered in the negative and the English teacher ruled incap- 
able. If, on the other hand, the teacher is defined as one who 
not only imparts knowledge, but leads others in search of truth, 
encouraging a positive development through self-expression, the 
English teacher may qualify. The student, and not merely the 
subject, must be the objective. The teacher of expression must 
understand the human being in order to bring latent possibili- 
ties into an atmosphere where natural growth will result. This 
requires much of the inspirational, and the instructor in Eng- 
lish who can understandingly touch the minds of others with 
an awakening influence may rightly teach Oral English. Though 
not a specialist in expression, one who so leads will grow into 
fuller power of self-expression and the ability to inspire. 

A great need is meeting with a more adequate response. The 
one time idea that the spirit furnishes not only message, but 
vehicle of thought as well, gave way in part, decades ago, to the 
recognized need for adequate preparation back of spirit. The 
past few years have seen a second awakening to the need for a 
fuller development of the vehicles of thought; the mental and 
physical powers of expression. With the spirit of service, an 
appreciative understanding of the worth and beauty of truth, 
and ability through self-power to rightly influence through ex- 
pression, education reaches its fulfillment. The accent today is 
rightly placed on the Oral. 
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DANCING AS A FINE ART 
By LuciLute Morris, ’20 


An article which was presented at the Annual Dance 
Program, given by Miss Riddle’s students, in Huntington 
Chambers Hall, April eighth, nineteen hundred twenty. 


\If we should trace dancing back to its origin we would find 
that the earliest Egyptians used it as a form of worship to their 
God Thoth.) ‘The art of dancing is in fact the universal human 
expression’, In its earliest forms among the simpler races it was 
a mode of outward expression of strong emotions, such as love, 
hate, worship, etc. Among the more civilized peoples it lost its 
early significance and became a frivolous pastime and amuse- 
ment. 

Everywhere in the ancient times, dancing was provided for 
in the churches as the chief act of worship. However, the Spar- 
tans used it as a gymnastic exercise, It was at the feast of 
Agapae that dancing fell into discredit, and for sometime after 
was prohibited. 

A further development took place among the Romans. At 
first they thought it a disgrace for a free citizen to dance, except 
for religious purposes; yet they willingly attended the perform- 
ances of professional dancers. But under Augustus, the serious 
and the comic pantomime reached a great height in perfection. 
Laws were provided for the protection of pantomimists. Intri- 
cate plots were portrayed through this art. But later it too 
yielded to the general corruption of the empire. 

In our modern civilized countries, dancing has developed into 
one of the great arts as well as an amusement. The old purpose 
—that of arousing religious emotions—has been practically 
dropped out. 

It was Italy that, in the fifteenth century, saw the renais- 
sance of dancing. France however may be called the nursery 
of modern dancing, though most of the dances were originated 
in other countries. The national dances of these countries were 
brought to France, where they were studied and perfected. 
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From there they finally found their way home, but were so trans- 
formed as to be almost unrecognizable. 

- During the reign of Louis the XV, dancing saw its Golden 
Age. It was there that the minuet was introduced, at first, gay 
and lively in tone; but these qualities were soon changed, after 
being introduced in court, to a more grave and dignified form. 
Originally it was simple, but its simplicity was not for long. It 
became elaborated and molded into a perfect expression of an 
age in which deportment was most cultivated and brilliantly 
polished. 


Though France is the nursery of dancing, Spain may be said 
to be its true home. It is a part of their national life—the ine- 
vitable expression of their gay, irresponsible nature. Their 
dances have changed but little, and some may be traced back 
with hardly a break to the famous dancing girls of Cadiz. 


In the dances of each country is brought out the characteris- 
tics of its people. This may be especially seen in the Russian 
dances. Like the people, the dances are vivid, emotional, active. 
Not only characteristics of different countries are brought out, 
but even of groups of people. 


In our modern day, we are slowly but surely returning to 
the expression beautiful of dancing. There is almost an infinite 
variety of dances, but I shall touch only upon those which con- 
cern us most closely as students of the drama and oral expres- 
sion,—the national dance, the folk dance, and the interpretative 
dance. By expression we are apt to think only of dramatic in- 
terpretation, forgetting that all arts are a form of expression; 
so I shall refer to our work as oral expression. 

As the National Dances are those which bring out the char- 
acteristics of a people, such as, The Scotch Highland Fling, The 
Irish Jig, and The Spanish Dance, so the Folk Dances are the 
happy expressions of the people. They constitute one of the 
oldest forms of dancing. And as has been so well put: “A folk 
dance represents the long history of human activity embodied 
in a specific art form. It means the pursuit of that thing which 
is ideal—the joy of living—that which is more real than the 
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drudgery of every day life—that which makes human life in- 
teresting and significant.” 

One of our most familiar Folk Dances is the Military Dance 
with the use of the sword. These sword dances have come down 
to us from the very earliest times. The real Scotch sword 
dancers could interweave their weapons into most intricate pat- 
terns. There is a great variety among the English Folk Dances. 
We have the Morris Dance, the May Day Dance, and the Ball 
Dance, not unlike the ancient Greeks. The Cushion Dance, one 
of the most popular, is a ring affair in which the dancer in the 
center passes a cushion to his successor with varying cere- 
monies. We had an excellent example shown us a year or so 
ago by a group of Miss Riddle’s students. 

Today the Isadora Duncan dancers show us the purest type 
of the revived interpretative dance. Each movement is a song 
without words—so exquisitely perfect in its technique, freedom 
of natural expression, and simplicity of form. In speaking of 
Isadora Duncan, the painter, Robert Henri, says, “Back of her 
gesture, I see deep philosophy of freedom and of dignity, of 
simplicity and of order.” 

In art, the simplest effects are those which have cost the great- 
est efforts. No effort is more severe than the attempt to imitate 
the inimitable model of nature. It is Miss Duncan’s belief that 
the most perfect and true dancing is not the ballet, but the in- 
terpretative, bringing curved lines, relaxation combined with 
the imagination. This relaxation must be controlled, however. 
It is an erroneous idea to think that the “natural” style of danc- 
ing can be expressed by any haphazard agitation of the limbs. 
Natural dancing does not mean impromptu dancing, relying up- 
on the inspiration of the moment. Its technique is as definite 
and as rigorous as that of the ballet. The theme must be intro- 
duced, developed and completed, just the same as the laws 
which govern poetry and the drama. But the technique must 
be so perfect as to subordinate itself to the motif or theme of 
the dance. Art is nature plus. It makes the ideal out of the 
real. The same applies to dancing, in fact, to all the fine arts. 
The Isadora Duncan dancers lean toward the poetic or lyric in- 
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terpretative, rather than to the dramatic interpretative. The 
latter may be found more among the Russian schools. 

To appreciate dancing, we must not limit ourselves to a 
knowledge of dancing as a physical exercise only. We must fit 
it into a background of the other fine arts, such as sculpture, 
painting, music, and literature. In interpretative dancing, we 
must remember that it is something more than perfect tech- 
nique. ‘It is interpretation,—not imitation,—by means of na- 
tural movements.\ By natural movements is meant natural in 
the big sense of the word, the ideal sense ;—not natural to the 
individual, for what is natural to one may not be so for another. 

Dancing has been looked upon as more of a pastime,—and 
more for girls as a development of grace and deftness of move- 
ment. But the dance means far more than that. It is of much 
mental as well as physical benefit. The physical activity devel- 
opes a response to music that would not come otherwise, brings 
mental control of action, an ability to move correctly or with- 
hold motion until just the proper time. The majority of you 
may say that all this is true but we are here to study oral ex- 
pression. I grant you that. But as I have said previously, one 
cannot be great in his art unless he knows something of the 
other arts. Can one really express himself adequately unless he 
has bodily response? Dancing may be said to be one form of 
Silent Drama. In an article in the American Physical Educa- 
tion Review, Pilor Morin, a distinguished actress, says: 
“Strange as it may seem, the Silent Drama teaches emotional 
color and feeling to the voice, for voice never goes against prop- 
erly expressed emotion.” If you will permit my quoting once 
more, I should like to read you what Franklin H. Sargent says 
in his splendid article. “What the body does is to create a 
physical symbol of the inner emotion and expression, not only 
in the reflection of eternal life, but in the revelation of the 
inner self. The body instrument is our chief agent. Our body 
is the home of our soul.” How true are his words. Like crai 
expression it must come from within out. Dancing is not enly 
grace, technique, and perfect rythm. If the feeling is not there, 
if it lacks the soul, it is merely display and outward show. 
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We cannot all be Isadora Duncans, Pavlowas or Ruth St. 
Denis, but we can aid our bodily expression. In our every 
movement there should be a rhythm, whether on the platform or 
on the street. 

To those who intend teaching oral expression, a working 
knowledge of dancing is quite necessary. How many of our 
plays call for dances. It is practically impossible to stage a 
pageant without dancing of some sort. We must be able at 
least to know the type of dance, period, and the costume neces- 
sary. It is as bad form to have a dance out of period as to have 
colonial costumes in a Grecian play. The combination of danc- 
ing with our dramatic expression seems really to fulfill the 
Greek’s idea of having the body able to physically express the 
mind activity. 


Nature will not have us fret and fume. . . . When we come 
out of the caucus, or the bank, or the convention, or the Temper- 
ance Meeting, or the Transcendental Club, into the fields and 
woods, she says to us, “So hot? . . . My little sir.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Knowledge of God is the beginning, center, and end, of human 
life. 


Love’s on the highroad, 

Love’s on the byroad— 

Love’s on the meadow and 
Love’s in the mart! 

And down every byway 

Where I’ve taken my way 

I’ve met Love a-smiling— 
For Love’s in my heart! 
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WHICH HAS TO. DO WITH SHAKESPEARE 


The war served, not only to create a new spirit of sacrifice 
and service, but profoundly to stimulate our thinking on all 
aspects of life and society. The literature of superficial clever- 
ness and cynical epigram is without audience today. People 
do not wish to hear smart jests upon the supreme realities of 
life; they want to understand them, with a new earnestness ; 
and the great masters, who deal with the eternal verities and 
create the beauty that transfigures life, are coming into their 
own, as never before in our generation. We turn to them, more- 
over, with a sense of relief from the strain of war-time thinking ; 
and, indeed, it is only from the point of view of the eternal 
verities of man’s spirit that any crisis, however vast and tragic, 
can be judged. 

Though Shakespeare is the most objective dramatist in all 
literature, never speaking through the lips of the characters he 
portrays, nevertheless the general atmosphere and moral back- 
ground of every play reveal the author; and while the traditions 
of Shakespeare’s outer life are meagre and unsatisfying, we 
may know intimately the mind which created these dramas, not 
only in its essential spirit, but in the unfolding of its power and 
the development of its faith and philosophy of life. 

Men of genius so astonish us that they get placed apart from 
human life, on a pedestal, as unexplained marvels descending 
from above. We need to recognize that genius springs from the 
deep soil of common life; that while talent may mean exag- 
gerated faculty, genius is humanity raised to a higher plane 
of expression. Men of genius are more and not less human than 
the rest of us, and the height of their interpretation of life is 
always measured by the depth of their living and appreciation 
of common experience. 

It is the more necessary that we seek to appreciate this of 
Shakespeare since he is, of all masters in literature, the greatest 
poet of humanity. Less consciously philosophical than Dante 
or Goethe, without the gloom, the spiritual aspiration and the 
moral sublimity of the one, without the subtle interpretation 
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of complex deeps of personal life in the other, Shakespeare, 
more than any other poet, “holds the mirror up to Nature,” por- 
trays all phases of life in relation to law, wakens from the 
countless chords of the human heart the strange, deep, beautiful 
symphony of humanity. Sanest of poets, perhaps of mer, in 
Shakespeare form and content are evenly balanced, the ideal 
and the practical world are in sound harmony, character 1s 
portrayed with earnest realism. With all his facing of those 
deeps where man’s spirit is in tragic conflict, there is no sneer, 
no bitterness in Shakespeare’s portrayal of life. He kept his 
faith in human virtue, he kept his faith in human love, he kept 
his faith in the worth and meaning of human life. Thus to ap- 
preciate the range and depth of character in all types of man- 
hood and womanhood, to understand, painted not on the back- 
ground of a possible future world, but in colors of life on the 
changing screen of time and nature, the working out of the 
great forces which dominate man’s spirit, Shakespeare is the 
perennial source to which we return. 

Mr. Edward Howard Griggs has prepared a Handbook of 
Twelve Lectures on Shakespeare, containing topics for study 
and discussion, and a book list,—published by B. W. Huebsch, 
New York. Many a student of Shakespeare and literature will 
find this little volume, which can be purchased for a nominal 
price, a valuable addition to his library. 


The comfort, the inexpressible comfort, of feeling safe with 
a person ; having neither to weigh thoughts nor measure words, 
but pouring them all right out, just as they are, chaff and grain 
together; certain that a faithful hand will take and sift them, 
keep what is worth keeping, and with the breath of kindness 
blow the rest away. 


My heart’s a treasure-box of smiles, 
And thus in times of woe and dread, 
I neer have to weep or frown. 
I use a saved-up smile instead. 


Ohe Poets Corner 


SHRINES 
By Hinton Wuirte, E. C. O. ’96 
Dedicated to the Church of All Nations, Boston, Mass. (Tune, St. Agnes) 


I’ve travelled far in many lands, 

The open road I’ve trod; 

And through the devious ways of men 
I’ve searched with them for God. 


The ancients found Him in their groves, 
The Wise Men saw the Star. 

God comes to some in paths of peace, 

To some in flaming war. 


Before the Buddha some men bow; 
Some love the Nazarene. 

The mystic feels a Presence near, 
Although no form is seen. 


On desert sands the vision comes, 

As men turn toward the East. 

And while some, fasting, see His face: 
Some find Him at the feast. 


In temple, mosque, cathedral dim, 
Through vigil, chant and prayer, 
Wherever man cries out to God 
The Living God is there. 
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Wherever man has fought for right, 
Where man for man has died; 
Beside him stands, could we but see, 
One that was crucified. 


Alone I have communed with Him 
Beneath a starlit sky, 

And I have touched His garment-hem 
Where crowds go surging by. 


And this is clear in all my search, 

As clear as noon-day sun; 

The name and form are naught to God 
To Him all shrines are one. 


WOODLAND SONG 


Voices are calling us out of the dingle,— 

“Come away !”’—so they say,—‘‘come away! 

Musical voices that mellowly mingle, 

“Here,” they declare, “’mid the fern and the mosses, 
You may lay by all your losses and crosses! 

Out through the gold of the day 

Come away!” 


Under the trees there is waiting a treasure! 
“Come away !”—so they say,—“‘come away !” 
O such a manifold measure of pleasure ;— 
Worry forgotten; no care for a burden; 
Freedom for friend and heart joy for a guerdon; 
Through the fresh green of the May 
Come away !” 
—From “The Lyric Bough” 
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SHUT IN 


By Hazer HAty ¢ 


They pass so close—the people in the street— 
Footfall, footfall; 

I know them from their footsteps’ pulsing beat— 
Footfall, footfall ; 

The tripping, lingering and the heavy feet; 
I hear them call: 


IT am the dance of youth, and life is fair! 
Footfall, footfall ; 

IT am a dream, divinely unaware! 
Footfall, footfall; 

I am the burden of an old despair! 
Footfall. 


MEASURE 


By SALOMON DE LA SELVA 


In a tiny pool 
You could jump over, 
I saw reflected 
All of the sky. 


I wondered, How 

Should one rightly measure 
This lovely water. 

By the earth that holds it? 
By the heaven it holds? 
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A’ SPRING SONG 


By MarrHa HALE SHACKFORD 


When faint unwonted perfumes blow 
And apple-boughs are gay, 

When dandelions brightly glow, 
It is the month of May. 


It is the magic mood of Spring, 
Slow coming, swift to pass, 

That echoes when the robins sing, 
And ripples in the grass. 


ASSURANCE 


By CHARLES R. MurePHy 


We have seen the lonely outpost of the pine, 

The gnarled, beaten, insane tree, 

Standing where the forest dare not venture; 

And we have thought 

That the most lonely are not those who are alone, 

But the multitude that comes not to their redemption. 


So, in the great companionship of grief, 

We have learned 

That there shall be no more loneliness ; 

That there shall be no hiding anywhere from the mind of man 
And the broad horizon of his love; 

That some day every desperate Lear shall have— 
And every mild Ophelia shall have— 

The unafraid incarnate, their redeemer, 

Who like a child accepting 

Storm or torn flower in the stream— 

Receives God in the patient dawn. 
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DAY’S END 


By Roy Irvinc Murray 


God send you Sleep, tired lad— 

Tired lad, stretched still and straight 

Beside the road shell-ploughed for Death’s grim harvesting— 
The tumult has passed on, 

The day is done— 

God send you Sleep. 


God send you Peace, tired sleeping lad— 
Across the clear green spaces of the wood 
The birds call drowsily, the setting sun 
Kindles a glory in your hair; 

Slowly, on your shut eyes, 

The daylight dies— 

God send you Peace. 


God send you Life, tired sleeping peaceful lad— 
For you our little world blurs into nothingness, 
What matter now the fury and the pain? 

Worthy the price you paid, worthy the laying down 
Of all you had, worthy the strife— 

The last great Gift you gave, cleansed, purified, 
Lies at your feet again— 

God’s Gift of Life 


OPPORTUNITY 


By JupGE MALONE 


They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once I knock and fail to find you in, 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 
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Wail not for precious chances passed away ; 
Weep not for Golden Ages on the wane; 
Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise, every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have fled, 

To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgment seals the dead past with its dead, 
But never blinds a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not thy hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say, “I can.” 

No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep, 

But yet may rise and be again a man. 


WORK 


If you are poor—work. 

If you are rich—continue to work. 

If you are burdened with seemingly unfair responsibilities— 
work. 

If you are happy—keep right on working. 

Idleness gives room for doubts and fears. 

If disappointments come—work. 

If sorrow overwhelms you and loved ones seem not true—work. 

If health falters and reason fails—just work. 

When dreams are shattered and hope seems dead—work. Work 

: as if your life were in peril. It really is. 

No matter what ails you—work. Work faithfully—work with 
faith. 

Work is the greatest material remedy available. 
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EDITORIALS 


The year has been a strenuous one; but strenuous times are 
valuable times, for they represent concentrated effort and must 
result in concentrated achievement. But they demand a great 
deal in return. 

When folks are doing strenuous things they need a great deal 
of nourishment. And very often the quality of their nourish- 
ment will determine the quality of their achievement. Just as 
certain types of food build up certain elements in the body. so 
certain influences build up certain qualities in the individual. 
The mental and spiritual take their food, or nourishment, just 
as does the physical. And the individual’s choice of this spir- 
itual nourishment determines the calibre of his character. 

What is to be our “nourishment”? That is a question which 
only the individual can answer. For it is not a course of 
study or training. It is not confined to the habits of any group 
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or sect. It is not any one statement of ideas. It is simply the 
way in which “that something” in us responds or refuses to 
respond, to every outside element in the world around us. It 
is what we laugh at, what we sorrow over, what we are en- 
couraged by, what we are interested in,—in short, whatever 
positively moves our ego. ‘What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” is very true. And one’s whole personality de- 
pends upon what is meat to him and what is his poison. 
Thinking of this, the Seniors are going out to new fields of 
endeavor ;—to the classroom, to the platform, to the stage, and 
to the home. In each of these there is nourishment for some. 
And there is also poison. Let “that something” within us be 
wise in its response to each element, for we will remember 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


The three Emerson Dormitories have proved so successful in 
their establishment and operation that Mrs. Hicks, as chairman 
of the committee, is planning for another house to be added to 
the chain next year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Emerson College Magazine, beginning with next term, is 
to be converted into a quarterly, rather than a monthly publi- 
eation. And although the Editorial Staff, composed of three 
members from the student body, will remain practically un- 
ehanged, the work is to be done under the supervision of a 
Faculty Director. The plan is to increase the value of the 
Magazine to the alumni, by publishing more specialized articles 
and suggestions for work, enlarging upon the alumni notes, and 
excluding many of the less important of the student notes. The 
subscription price of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) will re- 
main unchanged. -In this issue may be found a subscription 
blank for the year 1920-1921. Please fill them out early in the 
Summer and send them to the college. In this way you will 
greatly facilitate the work of the Business Manager. 
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THOSE SUMMER MONTHS 


What shall we do with them? Of course we are going to rest 
and play. And there will be times during the warm days and 
balmy nights when we will want to “just live,” especially those 
of us who are to have the privilege of the country and all the 
joys of God’s great Out-of-doors. But we shall not want to 
make of our vacation a mere loafing time. For there are so 
many little things by way of preparation for next year’s work 
at school that we can find joy and recreation in doing while 
away from the exacting atmosphere of the classroom. And 
what a wealthy feeling we will have when we return next fall 
with these “gleanings from the summer” to our credit! 

The oncoming Seniors will be-wise to start their Browning 
notebooks by collecting magazine articles and pictures, and by 
reading as many of his poems as possible, as well as such books 
as George Meredith’s “Essay on Comedy,” “Browning: How to 
Know Him,” by Phelps, “The Two Paths,” by Ruskin, Chester- 
ton’s “Life of Browning,” Hiram Corson’s “Introduction to 
Browning,” “Browning as a Religious and Philosophical 
Teacher,” by Henry Jones, “Browning’s Italy,’ by Helen A. 
Clark, Coventry Patmore’s “Essays on the Principle of Art,” 
and “Wuthering Heights,” by Emily Bronté. Concerning Ten- 
nyson, it will help them to know something of Stopford Brooke’s 
“Criticisms,” and Tennyson’s life. 

If they wish to enter whole-heartedly into the study of the 
History of the Drama, it would be well for them to acquaint 
themselves, in some small measure at least, with a little of the 
early Greek drama, as well as its beginnings in England as 
followed in “Representative English Comedies,” edited by C. M. 
Gayley. 

The Juniors will find fun in commencing work on their Kip- 
ling Notebooks by collecting newspaper and magazine material 
on Kipling, and by briefly reviewing those of his works which 
most interest them. For their Normal Class, Miss Smith recom- 
mends the reading of Dr. William James’ “Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology and Some of Life’s Ideals,” and White’s “School 
Management.” | 

The Editor’s last word is for a happy summer and good 
wishes to all Emersonians! 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Eldridge, our much loved “Popsy”, died at noon 
on May seventh, at the Southwick home in Brookline. He 
was buried near his old home in Pennsylvania. 

We all know what he has meant to the college during 
the last twenty years of his life. And his place at E. ©. O. 
will long remain a vacant one. 


These days are such busy ones for our teachers that it seems 
almost impossible to persuade them to give us any information 
concerning themselves. But by diligent questioning we have 
learned that: 


Mr. Kidder is giving a course in Phonetics at the Gordon 
Bible College to graduates and post-graduates who are soon to 
depart for foreign mission fields. 


Mrs. Puffer hopes to be able to rejoin the faculty during the 
Spring Extension Course. 


Mr. Burnham recently coached “Green Stockings” in Roches- 
ter, New Hampshire, and at the Boston University Secretarial 
School. 
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The Thursday morning Lecture Hour has brought many in- 
teresting lecturers to the college platform during the last few 
weeks : 


March eighteenth — “Lecture on Riley’ — Albert Smith, 
BK. C. O., 718. 


March twenty-fifth—“Lincoln and Lee”’—John Lacock. 

April first—“Education for the New Era”—Edward Howard 
Griggs. 

April eighth—Folk Dancing Exhibition. 

April fifteenth—Debating Club Stunt. 

April twenty-second—Freshman Stunt. 

April twenty-ninth—Sophomore Stunt. 


Only those are fit to live who do not fear to die; and none are | 
fit to die who have shrunk from the joy of life and the duty of 
life. Both life and death are parts of the same Great Adven- 
ture. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands; as useless if it 
goes as if it stands. 


We are so easily satisfied and, therefore, we miss so much of 
the fun of living. 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought, 

Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


All who joy would win 
Must share it, 
Happiness was born a twin. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The following is an inclusive list of the plays produced to 
date in 1920: 

“The Happy Beggar,” Eleanor Skinner. 

“The Christmas Jest,” Frances Wickes. 

“Jack and the Beanstalk,” Lady Bell. 

“Holly Tree Inn,” Dickens. 

“The Rose and the Ring,” Thackeray. 

“The Magic Tea Kettle,” Nora Archibald Smith. 

“Rumpelstiltskin,” Lady Bell. 

‘“Rosadew and the Pixies,” Constance Mackay. 

“The Two Countrymen,”’ Augusta Stevenson. 

“White Magic,” Netta Syrett. 

“The Song in the Heart,” Augusta Stevenson. 

“Snickerty Nick and the Giant,’ Lucia Ford and Witter 
Bynner. 


The Children’s Theatre closed its 1919-20 season on the last 
Saturday of April. The audiences have been greatly diminished 
by the stormy Saturdays of late winter and spring, but the 
twenty-fourth was a fine day and a large, enthusiastic audience 
witnessed the performance of the three plays: ‘The Elf Child,” 
by Constance Mackay, “The Queen of Hearts,” by Imogene 
Hogle, and “Jack and the Beanstalk,” by Lady Bell. 

During the past season thirty-three different plays have been 
produced, many of them written or adapted by members of the 
company; which record alone is a great contribution to the 
cause of child drama. The plays have on the whole been well 
produced and the Senior Class of 1920 can feel that it has cred- 
itably performed its share in building up the reputation of the 
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Children’s Theatre of Boston. The management feels that their 
belief in the project has been justified and the theatre will be 
continued next year. 

The present director is resigning her position to be married 
and wishes to assure both the outgoing class and next yeal’s 
producing class that nothing less than this could persuade her 
to give up now, at the end of its first full year, a venture over 
which we have all dreamed and worked. But it is with feelings 
of assurance for the future that the theatre is turned over to 
Miss Mary Wynn, E. C. O., ’16, Boston University, 714, who has 
been appointed the new director, with Miss Doris Campbell, Mt. 
Holyoke, ’19, Emerson College, ’20, assistant director. The out- 
going director wishes to express again her belief in the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre as a vital educational force in the community 
life of the city, and her belief in the ability of the undergrad. 
uates of Emerson College to project this force both artistically 
and educationally. 

Imogene Phipps Hogle. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sidney Lovett of the Mt. Vernon Congregational Church, 
gave a very apropos talk at the Easter Week meeting. 

Miss Joy Higgins, Director of the Pageant Community Work, 
spoke Friday morning, April ninth, on the possibilities for our 
students to do Social Service Work in the different settlement 
houses. She laid great stress on the need of leaders in dramatic 
work in the city and a number of our girls have volunteered 
as dramatic leaders for next year. 

Plans are under way for a broadening of our association 
which will include the membership of the young men of our coi- 
lege. The association will probably become Emerson Christian 
Association with a different basis for membership. Because of 
the time needed in concluding our plans, the election of officers 
will be delayed. The first fall issue will complete this an- 
nouncement. 
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SOUTHERN CLUB 


Louise Bloodworth attended the Harvard Navy Crew Race 
and Hop at Annapolis, Maryland, April twenty-fourth. 

The Southern Club presented the Emerson College library 
- with a copy of Joel Chandler Harris’ life and letters; also an 
illustrated copy of his works. 

The lecture on the “Lives of Lincoln and Lee,” was held March 
twenty-fifth, under the auspices of the Southern Club. 

The Southern Club welcomes Helen Hynes among their mem- 
bership again. Helen was a most successful president in 717-18, 
and we are all happy to have her with us again. 


CANADIAN CLUB 


The members of the Canadian Club presented “The Ma- 
donna” by George Middleton on Tuesday afternoon, April sixth, 
before the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Boston 
Canadian Club. 


CAST: 
Father : : ; : : : Marguerite Parker 
Donna X ‘ : : : j Winnifred Symington 
Gilbert ; : : ; : : . Evelyn Hue 
Parker ; : ‘ Elizabeth Elderkin 


Miss Hue read a short comedy number. 

On Wednesday evening, April seventh, several of our men- 
bers attended the dance given at the Copley-Plaza by the Bos- 
ton Canadian Club. 


SENIORS 


Helen Reardon read at the Woman’s Club in Providence re- 
cently; also in South Attleboro. 

Vidah V. Robertson entertained her mother during com- 
mencement. , 
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Louie Sterne read in Brookline, April twelfth. 


Guinevere Rifenburgh read in Union Church at the Fireside 
Social, April fourth. | 


Mary Glenn Phillips gave a number of readings recently at 
the First Baptist Church in Chelsea. — 


The play which Beryl Van Natta ‘coached at Mt. Vernon 
Church was given April ninth and was a splendid success. 


Evelyn Stephens spent the spring holidays with Beryl Van 
Natta at her home in New Jersey. 


Winnifred Symington read not long ago at Harvard Divinity 
Hall. 


Pansy Wood entertained the Men’s Club of Framingham, 
April sixteenth. 


Joseph Gifford was given a most cordial reception when he 
read recently for a thousand students in the Erie High School, 
Erie, New York. 


Myra Marsh is planning to return to college next fall for post 
graduate work. 


Ethel Berner gave a miscellaneous program before the 
Daughters of the American Revolution at East Weymcuth, 
April twelfth. 


Several of the Senior girls have already secured positions for 
next winter. Marguerite Porter is to take charge of the dram- 
atics at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri. Edna Culp 
will teach in the Houghton Seminary, Houghton, New York. 
Veroqua Petty is to be at the University of Oklahoma. Virginia 
Sherman has accepted a call at the Alabama Women’s College, 
Montgomery, Alabama. And Orrelle Gray is to teach English 
and Expression at Westbrook Seminary, Westbrook, Maine. 


' We were all agreeably surprised to have Frances Russey 
Rogers ‘‘walk in upon us” the week before Commencement. The 
call of the Alma Mater was too strong for her to resist at this 
Commencement Season; and she came from Kansas to visit with 
us for a month or so. Thrice welcome, Friend! 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
SUNDAY, MAY SIXTEENTH 


Baccalaureate Sermon, 


Reverend Ernest Guthrie, Union Congregational Church 


MONDAY, MAY SEVENTEENTH 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS HALL 
GRADUATION RECITAL 


PERO S TM he atv nar : : ; : John Galsworthy 
Edna Culp 
Dear Brutus : : : J. M. Barrie 
Bertha Rosnosky 
Beau Brummel ; : : : Clyde Fitch 
Francis McCabe 
Food : : : : : ; De Mille 


Emmelyn Huff 
The Tragedy of Man : : 
Veroqua Petty 


John Masefield 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY SEVENTEENTH, 
EIGHT O’CLOCK 
JORDAN HALL 


PHYSICAL CULTURE DRILL 


Entrance March Emerson Exercises 
Temple Drill 


Leader: Virginia Sherman 


Edna Culp 

Orrelle Gray 

Marvel Griggs 

Sara Anne Hathaway 
Rosemary Hilton 
Agnes Mahoney 


Mary Glenn Phillips 
Guinivere Rifenburgh 
Bertha Rosnosky 
Beryl Van Natta 
Naomi Williams 
Kathleen Pate 


Pansy Wood 
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DEBATE 


Resolved :—That State Censorship of the Moving Picture In- 
dustry, aS advocated in proposed House Bill 1540, should be 
adopted by the Massachusetts Legislature. 


Affirmative: Negative: 
Marguerite Porter Ruth Parker 
Ethel Berner Leila Watson 
Bernice Caswell Lucy Knowles 


Presiding Officer: Evelyn Stephens. 


PANTOMIME 
“The Lost Princess” 


By Maup GATCHELL HIcCKs 


DOUBT, a giant 4 : : : : Amna Maguire 
SUPERSTITION, awitch . } : Dorothy Matthews 
FALLACY, her offspring y : s Myrtle Hawthorne 
TRUTH, the lost Princess ‘ : : ‘ Mary West 
FAITH, a blind girl : : . : : Pansy Wood 
A DREAMER 4 : ; : Rosemary Hilton 
A VICAR i : ? : ; : Orrelle Gray 
A PEDAGOGUE j : ; Guinevere Rifenburgh 
A CLOWN : ; : : : . Louie Sterne 
DDWEARLES Wap let vorteteie wets iniie 4 | evelel poeta Misses Hawthorne, 
BATS Naomi Williams, Ella Marie Williams, Mar- 


vel Griggs, Maude Rankeillor 
SATYRS : ; Misses Robertson, Tintner, 
Van Natta 
ie : Misses Pate, Reardon, 
Geiger, Hawthorne, Symmington 
A LUNAR RAINBOW : ; Misses Naomi Williams, 
Sherman, Ella Marie Williams, Tintner, Van 
Natta, Robertson, Symmington 


FAIRIES 
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PEASANTS _. . Misses Geiger, Phillips, Reardon, Pate 


Scene :—A bleak, open place in the mountains. 
Dances arranged by Miss Elsie Riddell. 
Music from Liszt, arranged by Miss Marion Hurley. 


TUESDAY, MAY EIGHTEENTH 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS HALL 
GRADUATION RECITAL 


1. The Master Builder... : F é : .. Tbsen 
Marvel Griggs 

2. The Quest : : 2 : : A : t Original 
Millis Caverly 

3. <A Kiss for Cinderella i : f : J. M. Barrie 
Kathleen Pate 

4. Romeo and Juliet (Tomb Scene) ‘ : Shakespeare 
Joseph Gifford 

beomMister Antonio.) 3/0) en ge . Booth Tarkington 
Agnes Mahoney 

6. The Tragedy of Pompey the Great . . John Masefield 


Frances Schulze 


TUESDAY, MAY EIGHTEENTH 
JORDAN HALL 
COMMENCEMENT PLAY 


“A Royal Family” 

LOUIS VII, King of Arcacia ; t ; Evelyn Stephens 

PRINCE CHARLES FERDINAND, his only son; a 
boy of seven ; : : Marion feninarene 

PRINCE VICTOR CONSTANTINE, Crown Prince of 
Kurland : . Lucille Morris 

THE DUKE OF BERASCON, Coniniter of the 
Royal Household } : Ella Marie Williams 
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THE COUNT VARENSA, Prime Minister of Arcacia, 

Tillian Burch 
BARON HOLDENSEN, Intendant of Police, 

Florence Marie Pettyjohn 
THE CARDINAL CASANO 4 : j . Myra Marsh 
FATHER ANSELM, his Secretary . : Virginia Sherman 

LORD HERBERT STAPLETON, British Ambassador, 
Orrelle Cray 


THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR... Marjorie Durling 
FIRST AIDE DECAMP. _. i Sara Anne Hathaway 
SECOND AIDE DE CAMP... ‘ Myrtle Hawthorne 
THIRD AIDE DE CAMP ‘ : Mary Glenn Phillips 


MARGARET, Queen Consort of King Louis Gladys Tevhan 
THE QUEEN FERDINAND, Mother of King Louis, 
Bessie H. Wili 


ANGELA, only daughter of King Louis. Wilnetta Sprout 
THE COUNTESS CARINI .  . Margaret Clymer Strunk 
LADY HERBERT : : : Vidah Robertson 
COUNTESS VARENSA : : ; ! Pearl Atkinson 


The action takes place in Arcacia, of which Caron is the capi- 
tal. Arcacia and the adjoining country of Kurland are impor- 
tant European powers. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY NINETEENTH 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


Commencement Address . . Mr. Edward Howard Grigas 
Presentation of Diplomas and Bestowing of Degrees, 
President Southwick 


JUNIORS 


Ida Minevitch is coaching the Y. W. H. A. girls in “A Pair of 
Sixes” to be produced at Scenic Theatre, Cambridge. She 
played one of the leading parts in a Hebrew Play in the Colo- 
nial Theatre, May ninth. 

Huey Geiger read, May eighth, at the Lincoln House. 
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Corinne Secerst, of Ohio, spent Easter holidays with Helen 
Junk. 

Cassie Bently entertained at the Masonic Lodge in Roxbury, 
April tenth. 

On March twenty-fifth, Mildred Lewis read “Peg o’ My 
Heart” for the congregation of the Norwood Methodist Church. 


SOPHOMORES 


Venus Ochee had charge of the Easter Concert at the Uni- 
versalist Church in Franklin, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Mary Wells read at a Patriotic meeting held at the Gdd 
Fellows’ Hall on Tremont and Berkley Streets, April sixth. 

Reading engagements were filled by Jennie Dimick for the 
Daughters of the Revolution and also at the Dorchester Temple 
Baptist Church during the past month. She is booked for re- 
turn engagements at both places. 


SORORITIES 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI 


To Emersonians, old and new, 

A Happy Summer we wish to you! 
May all the days of- Vacation Time 
Be made of hours kept in rhyme! 


The Gamma Chapter is happy to welcome as pledgees the fol- 
lowing girls: Mabel Garret, Jennie Dimick, Vesta Nelson, Pearl 
Quantrelle, Edith Shaw, and Doris Plaisted. 

A formal banquet was enjoyed by Kappa Gamma Chi at the 
Hotel Westminster on the evening of March thirty-first. 

An informal party was held at Kappa House on March 
twenty-ninth. The affair was conducted as a Faculty Party, 
and all members of the faculty were duly and well represented. 

Marion Thomas read at her home in Turner’s Falls during 
Easter recess. | 

Venus Ochee, Beth Rebhun, and Alice Lemon ushered for 
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two charity concerts given by the Boston Fathers and Mothers’ 
Club at the Copley Plaza. 

Ruth Parker read the story of the Easter Cantata at the 
First Presbyterian Church on April fourth; also acted as a 
judge at the inter-dramatic contest in the Blue Triangle Club 
Rooms, Huntington Avenue. 

We are all happy to have Lucille Page with us again after her 
attack of the mumps. 

On April ninth, the Chapter enjoyed a delightful party at 
_ Jessie Smith’s home in Brookline. The feature of the evening 
was the announcement of Jessie’s engagement to Mr. Edward 
Hood, of Wellesley Hills. 

Eileen O’Brien has recently presented a Children’s Play at 
the St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum. 

Myra Marsh coached a play for the Young People’s Society 
at the Central Congregational Church. The performance, 
which took place April fifteenth, was a great success. 

Beth Rebhun was a guest at the Tech Junior Week House 
Party. 

The Kappa Concert Company, organized at the beginning of 
this semester, has met with notable success. The company is 
composed of four of our girls: Mary West, Manager, and Elinor 
Flower, Leila Watson and Gladys Teahan. They have filled en- 
gagements at the Dudley Street Baptist Church, at the Masonic 
Hall in Dedham, and at the Music Hall at Atlantic. 


ZETA PHI ETA 


Alpha Chapter of Zeta Phi Eta is very happy to announce 
the following new pledgees: 


Ruth Ball Dorothy Caswell 
Ruth Bassette Marjorie Jaques 
Louise Bloodworth Lucy Knowles 
Geneva Bush Charlotte Meserve 
Doris Campbell Myrrl Rodney 
Edith Canavan Frances Scott 


Dorothy Tanke 
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On the evening of April first, Zeta gave a formal banquet at 
the Hotel Vendome. The guests of honor were Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. 
Willard and Miss Bartel. 

An informal luncheon was extended to members and frierds 
of the Sorority on March twenty-ninth at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. Miss McQuesten was the patroness. 

During the week of April twelfth, Maude Taylor entertained 
Mildred Seals, who attended Emerson in nineteen eighteen. 

Gertrude Ballou, of Mt. Holyoke, was the guest of her cousin, 
Louise Ballou, during the spring vacation. 

Edna Sievers recently attended the Junior Promenade at 
Annapolis and was the guest of friends in Washington. 

We are happy to welcome Carolyn Farmer, a Zeta from Beta 
Chapter, who is to be with us for the remainder of the semester. 

Bernice Caswell has been honored by being chosen to coach 
the commencement play at Boston University. 

Eleanor Williams, Frances Schulz and Geraldine McGaughan 
were guests at Tech during Junior Week. 

Frances Schulze recently entertained with a program of read- 
ings, in Chelsea. 

Beryl Van Natta and Geraldine McGaughan are doing social 
service work at the Somerville Recreation Center. 

Rosemary Hilton and Lucille Morris, recently gave a pyro- 
gram of interpretative dances at Boston University. 

Marguerite Porter and Huey Geiger recently read at Union 
Church. 

Lucille Morris gave an evening's program of readings at Dana 
Hall, in April. 


PHI MU GAMMA 


Phi Mu Gamma entertained at a dance at the Fritz-Cariton 
on the evening of March twenty-sixth. Miss Ann Vail, Mrs. 
Bingham and Mrs. Sayre-Smith were the patronesses. 

Solveig Winslow was the guest of Helen Gad at her home in 
Arlington during the Smith College spring recess. 

Phi Mu takes pleasure in welcoming Mary Helen Hines, ‘13, 
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who has returned for the remainder of the college term to earn 
her B. L. I. degree. 

Kathryn Capron spent the spring holidays at her home in 
Boonville, New York, during which time she was the guest of 
Gretchen Dillenbeck, who is doing substitute teaching in the 
Rome schools. Kathryn and Gretchen attended a Phi Gamma 
Delta house party at Syracuse University. 

Ruth Baird and Kathryn Capron read at the Union Congre- 
gational Church during the past month. 

Grace Sickles spent the greater part of the vacation at her 
home in West Nyack, New York. The remainder of the time, 
she spent as a guest at West Point, New York. 

Breakfast at the Copley Plaza was enjoyed by Phi Mu Gamma 
and her friends on the morning of March twenty-ninth. 

Cassie Bentley recently gave a one-hour program at the New 
England Sanatorium at Somerville. 

Jota Chapter of Phi Mu Gamma held its annual banquet al 
the Hotel Tuileries on the evening of April third. Mrs. Black, 
Miss Ann Vail and Mr. Tripp were the guests of honor. 

Phi Mu Gamma takes pleasure in welcoming the following 
pledgees: 


Pam Estes Estelle Dowlin 
Nadine Currie Ruth Hess 
Lucille Hicks Helen King 
Mildred Lewis Dorothy Leith 
Eva Mabry Ruby Stanley 


Mary Merritt 


Do not delay. Dreading the task is much harder than doing 
it. 


His intellect went upon bewildering voyages, but his soul 
walked on a straight road. 
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702. The good word of the Children’s Theatre movement has 

spread to St. Paul, Minnesota, and from there, Mary G. 
Kellett writes: 

I am teaching in all parts of the country it seems, but I have started 
the Children’s Theatre here and I have given two performances to 
capacity houses. The house seats about twelve hundred. I am running 
my theatre on Saturday mornings every other week. I had to put the 
performances on in the morning, because it is the Stock Company 
House and they have a matinee every Saturday afternoon. I have given 
“Cinderella” and ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ and others are in preparation. 


704. Friends and classmates of Mary P. Burrill will be inter- 
ested to hear something of the splendid work which she is 
doing in the colored high schools of Washington. 

Next year I am to have charge of the Little Theatre, which is to be 
established here in connection with the Armstrong Technical High 
School. I hope to make this theatre one of the most significant forces 
in the artistic development of the boys and girls of our colored com- 
munity. You may be also interested to know that I have contributed 
one-act plays of Negro life to such magazines as The Liberator and ‘he 
Review. These plays have called forth commendatory letters from such 
men as Mr. H. B. Learned, now a lecturer at the University of California, 
Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite, the distinguished critic, and from 
Professor George P. Baker of Harvard University. 


708. Mary Campbell Monroe, who is the Dramatic Director of 

the Barnard School for Boys, has been doing some very in- 
teresting work among her classes) Her Senior Dramatic Club 
recently produced “The Man Who Stole the Castle’ and “A 
Telegram from Dad.” On another occasion the Junior Dramatic 
Club presented scenes from “Hamlet,” “Oliver Twist,’ and 
“The Rivals.” This program was completed with a Patriotic 
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Tableau of which Miss Monroe says: “I spilled color and music 
over it and made it a thing of beauty. My boys make up into 
beautiful women—both old and young, and as little girls they 
are beauties, with voices and clothes to match.” 


709. A recent letter from Bernice Wright Lewis, who at 

present is living at 127 Forty-third Avenue East, Duluth, 
Minnesota, expresses the hope that a “Round Robin” may be 
started among the members of her class “‘to see if we can’t work 
up a reunion and a class spirit that will be united to do some- 
thing for our old Alma Mater in the near future.” 


709. Ellen Atwater Goudey, who has a studio in New Haven, 
Connecticut, recently staged a production entitled “June 
Time” in that city. | 


709. A recent issue of “The Somerville Press” publishes an ar- 

ticle concerning the work of Minette Zuver which is of 
much interest to her classmates and friends. The article in part 
follows: 


There came to Somerville this week one who is destined, apparently, 
to fill a large part in the community, to provide and plan all sorts of 
good times for the young people, especially, and to be loved and respected 
by them. 

This interesting person is Miss Minette Zuver, who was yesterday. en- 
gaged by the Playground and Recreation Commission to take charge of 
the school centers throughout the city, which at present are located at 
the Bingham and Bennett schools, and who will have charge of the 
social service activities for which the commission stands as sponsor. 

Her title is Social Worker in Community Centre Work. She is to 
have oversight of the Bennett Centre, and the contributory classes and 
clubs at the Neighborhood House. In short she is to co-ordinate, shape, 
plan, organize, direct and enthuse wherever possible. 

To meet Miss Zuver is to be immediately impressed with a fine per- 
sonality which is not only deeply and genuinely interested in interesting 
young people, but is eminently fitted for that purpose. Miss Zuver was 
born in Oil City, Penn., of Pennsylvania-Dutch-Quaker-parentage and 
Seotch stock, which gives her character sterling qualities. Her great- 
grandfather built the first log cabin in that part of the country, which 
was then the far West. She has been a resident of Boston for the last 
twelve years. For five years of that time she has been engaged in social 
service work under the direction of Mrs. Eva Whiting White, nationally 
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famous as a specialist in the field of social service, and who states that 
of all the social workers whom she has had under her charge she has 
the most confidence in Miss Zuver. 

For three of these years she was with the Boston evening school cen- 
ters in the Bunker Hill district, and for the past two years she has been 
in the war camp community service at the Shirley Club, Camp Devens. 

Miss Zuver has definite plans for her activities in Somerville, and 
within the next year hopes to see them worked out to completion. 


711. Announcement has just been received of the marriage of 
Ruth Cleveland Barnum to Harry S. Alexander. The wed- 
ding took place April twenty-first at California, Pennsylvania. 


711. The following is a clipping from the University of Wash- 
ington Daily: 

Community Service Drama and Pageantry Class and Practice Work, 
an elective course receiving five hours’ credit, for which all university 
students are eligible, will be offered next quarter. 

Mrs. Robert F. Sandall, (née Lois Birl), graduate of the Emerson 
School of Oratory, Boston, will have charge of the class, which will be 
given in the university downtown extension rooms in the White Building. 

Mrs. Sandall, who is the organizer of drama and pageantry for Seattle 
community service, supervised the production of the great pageant, 
“Seattle, the Seaport of Success,” in which more than 1000 working girls 
took part last year. She also had charge of the production of the reli- 
gious pageant, “The Vision of the Blue Crusader,” given by the Y. W. 
C. A. in February. 


713. Phyllis Moorhead has accepted a position as Instructor 
of Oral English in the Julia Richman High School, New 
York City. 


714. Reverend and Mrs. A. R. Dodd announce the marriage of 
their daughter Docia to Wallace Beckwith Colp of Tacoma, 
Washington. 
Mr. Colp has been teaching Expression in Tacoma for the pest 
five years—four years at the Lincoln High School and one year 
of Studio work. 


716. More news concerning the success of the Children’s 
Theatre! From Brenau College, Mary Ella Perry writes: 


“I am just starting out to see my children’s show put on in Columbus, 
Georgia. I have made a hundred and twenty-nine costumes and am 
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taking them down. It is booked now for about seven towns and is 
making money. I never thought that I would be going around the 
country with a bunch of costumes putting on a children’s play by the 
name of ‘Gardenseed’”! The Sunday State paper is going to give me a 
whole page of stage settings in their rotogravue section in May. With 
that, and the ‘Theatre Magazine,’ I am about to pass away with excite- _ 
ment.” 


717. Dorothy Hopkins, who is teaching Expression at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Institute, recently staged, with much success, 
Oscar Wilde’s comedy “The Importance of Being Earnest.” 


717. Nettie Hutchins who is Dean Ross’ private secretary at 

Emerson this year, recently read “The Great Adventure,” 
by Arnold Bennett, for the Atlantic Woman’s Club. She like- 
wise entertained the Elizabeth Whittier Club of Amesbury. and 
the Teachers’ Association of Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


718. Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Brennan announce the marriage of 

their daughter, Grace Geraldine to Mr. James A. Link, on 
Thursday, April twenty-second, nineteen twenty, at St. John’s 
Catholic Church, Bangor, Maine. 


719. Helen Sayles, who is teaching in the Flora Macdonald 

College, Red Springs, North Carolina, recently established 
a “Story-Tellers League,” which has found much favor among 
her students. 


719. The “St. Paul Daily News” publishes the following inter- 
view of Lucille Hustings: 


Fargo girl, niece of United States Senator, gives up luxuries to join 
Stock Company. 

“Just because I love it so.” 

That is the reason why Miss Lucille Hustings, playing in “The Woman 
in the Web,” at the New Shubert this week, left a home of luxury in 
Fargo, North Dakota, to go upon the stage. 

“My family was terribly opposed to my playing in public. They thought 
it unbecoming and felt horrors at the thought of ‘a family skeleton’ en- 
tering our household,” she explains. 

“You see there has been so much stateliness in our family. My great 
grandfather, Solomon Juneau, founded the city of Milwaukee. He wag 
the first white settler there and traded with the Indians. The city now 
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has a large park named in his honor. My father, M. R. Hustings, is a 
newspaper man with the Fargo Forum. 

“Then my uncle, the late Paul O. Hustings, was a United States Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, before being accidentally shot while hunting last 
November at Fox Lake, Wisconsin. I am the only member of our family, 
as far as I know, who ever expressed the desire to take up professional 
acting as a life’s work. 

“So naturally, when I broached the subject in the quietude of our fire 
side it created something of a furore. But mother was liberal minded 
and talked dad into ‘giving me a chance,’ to try it out. So here I am. 

“And I am working?—well, like the very old dickens,’ and Miss 
Hustings gave a characteristic little chuckle as she prepared for her part 
of Lillian Gates. 

Miss Hustings was graduated from Emerson College, at Boston, last 
May, where she specialized in dramatic work. She completed a four-year 
course in three years. She then played in “It Pays to Advertise,” 
through the eastern states on the Redpath Chautauqua circuit. 

Shortly after the close of this play last September she joined the Baib- 
bridge players in Minneapolis. This week is her first appearance in St. 
Paul. 

“My ambition is not to be married—nor to be very rich, either,” she 
said. “It is to achieve success on the stage.” 
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GENTLEMEN :— 
, Check 
Inclosed please find P, O. Order to the amount 
Cash 


of ONE DOLLAR and FIFTY CENTS ($1.50) to cover the 
amount of my subscription to THE EMERSON COLLEGE 
MAGAZINE for the FOUR QUARTERLY ISSUES comprising 
the season of 1920-21. 


ADVERTISHBMENTS 


OUR SHOPPING COUNSELOR 


Will gladly give you expert aid and sound advice in planning 


Your Summer Wardrobe 


Outfitting for camp life is only one special feature of her service. 


Settle the clothes problem before warm weather and avoid that pre-vaca- 
tion rush. Have it all off your mind early this year, and know the joy of 
hats, coats, suits, dresses and shoes, all chosen with that correct relation 
to one another which is the basic principle of being well dressed without 
undue extravagance. 


Our Counselor will save you Energy, Time and Money. 


At your service daily 


Gown Salon—Second Floor—Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Boston’s—and New England’s—Greatest Store 


rk fe Fenn: ie Woven o Misses 
372-378 Boylston Street. Boston Massachusetts. 
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